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MASTERPIECES  OF  FRENCH  ART 
AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 

By  LOUIS  GILLET,  d  e  lf  Academic  Franchise  5 


IET  us  acclaim  it,  since  everybody  knows 
it  and  agrees  about  it:  the  'grand  re- 
_y  view'  of  the  Masterpieces  of  French  Art, 
in  the  new  palace  on  the  Quai  de  Tokio,  does 
not  masquerade  under  a  false  title.  It  will 
live:  as  renowned  as  the  great  'reviews'  of 
1900 — I  mean  those  at  the  'Grand'  and  at  the 
'Petit  Palais' — which  made  history,  and  still, 
in  remembrance,  stir  the  blood  of  men  of  my 
generation.  Exhibition  of  masterpieces,  and  a 


masterpiece  of  exhibition !  A  second  Louvre, 
spontaneous,  and  as  splendid  as  the  other,' 
composed  of  all  that  is  not  and  that  ought  to 
be  there,  of  all  that  survives  scattered  (by 
good  fortune!)  in  the  museums  and  churches 
of  the  provinces,  of  all  that  represents  France 
at  Berlin,  at  New  York;  like  a  troop  of  stroll- 
ing actors  who  have  met  one  night  on  a  stage 
in  Paris  for  a  unique  and  marvellous  gala. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  create  such  a  spectacle 
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without  devastating  the 
Louvre — without  despoil- 
ing it  of  a  single  picture — 
to  create  it  with  the  aid 
only  of  the  provinces  and 
of  foreigners.  Thanks  to  an 
abundance  of  good  will,  it 
was  nevertheless  achieved. 
Every  country  recollected 
that  it  owed  to  France 
some  part  of  its  emotions, 
of  its  culture,  of  its  pleas- 
ures; for,  at  one  time  or 
another,  across  and  in  de- 
spite of  frontiers,  love- 
marriages  are  made.  God 
be  praised !  One  realm  re- 
mains where  men  can  meet 
and  agree.  The  thought  is 
comforting  that,  in  a  world 
divided  by  so  many  dis- 
cords Art  still  can  reunite       moissonneurs  .-  anonymous  :  painted  about  is6o  :  from  palace  of  fontainebleau 

Those  twenty  rooms  on 
the  QuaideTokio  hold  twenty  centuries  of  his-      architecture;  and  that,  too,  can  be  found  in 
tory.  The  whole  art  of  France  is  there,  save  her     little,  venerable  monuments  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  like  the  trea- 
sure-casket of  Con- 
ques,  or  that  re- 
liquary of  Saint- 
Aignan  which  is  an 
enamelled  taber- 
nacle, a  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  enam- 
el and  gold;  if  it 
cannot  also  be  pos- 
itively maintained 
that  there  is  archi- 
tecture in  a  picture 
by  Poussin  or  in  a 
canvas  of  Cezanne, 
as  too,  in  a  sculp- 
ture of  Rude  or 
Rodin :  so  much,  in 
this  nation  ofarchi- 
tects,is  every  beau- 
tiful thing  funda- 
mentally a  con- 
struction. 

I  speak  first  of 
architecture,  be- 

AMOUR  PAISIBLE  :  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS  BY  JEAN-ANTOINE  WATTE AU  :  FROM  THE  NEW  PALACE,  POTSDAM  CaUSe    in  France 
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everything  begins  from  there.  The  proverb 
has  it:  'When  the  building  is  right,  all  is  right.' 
It  would  be  stating  a  truth  to  superscribe  a 
history  of  French 
art:  'At  the  begin- 
ning  was  the 
stone.'  It  is  be- 
cause of  our  essen- 
tially French  ar- 
chitecture, the 
Gothic,  thatsculp- 
ture  in  France 
abandoned  so  re- 
gretfully arch  and 
column,  and,  even 
after  Michelan- 
gelo and  Bernini, 
shrank  from  ges- 
ture, nor  ever 
yielded  to  the 
Baroque.  It  rejects 
all  exaggerated 
movements,  and 
departs  but  rarely 
from  plane  and 
perpendicular. 
For  this  same  rea- 


son France,  apart  from 
her  admirable  miniatur- 
ists, developed  only  late 
a  school  of  painting:  the 
Gothic  style  banished 
walls,  abolished  the  space 
that  the  Italians  loved  to 
clothe  with  frescoes.  The 
Gothic  builds  from  sup- 
ports and  empty  spaces; 
all  is  pillar,  vault  and 
window.  That  is  why, 
until  the  Renaissance, 
painting  in  France  was 
transformed  in  character. 
It  was  transmuted  to  tap- 
estry, to  stained-glass,  to 
enamel. 

I  do  not  believe  that 
an  assemblage  of  tapes- 
tries was  ever  brought 
together,  comparable  to 
that  which  may  be  seen 
upon  the  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace on  the  Quai  de  Tokio: — seventy  pieces, 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, from  the  wondrous  productions  of  An- 
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gers,  of  Beaune,  of  Rheims,  of  La  Chaise-Dieu, 
to  the  masterpieces  that  issued  from  the  furni- 
ture-factories of  the  Crown !  Tissues  of  silk, 
of  wool,  colours  and  images,  mingled  with 
threads  of  precious  metal — a  veritable  Golden 
Fleece  of  France !  This,  in  the  old  days,  was 
the  art  of  luxury,  the  art  of  nobles  and  princes, 
the  Royal  Art  'par  excellence,'  a  very  part  of 
the  setting  that  framed  and  followed  the  per- 
son of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  tents  and  pavi- 
lions of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold;  the  art 
which  spread  throughout  the  Universe  the 
glory  of  Arras  looms  and  those  of  Beauvais 
and  the  Gobelins.  'Tis  here  we  can  still  be- 
hold, preserved  in  the  web  and  the  woof  of 
these  hangings,  the  labours  that  possessed,  in 
their  castles,  the  imaginations  of  the  men  and 
women  of  other  times:  scenes  of  joust  and 
tourney,  visions  of  romaunts  of  chivalry,  pas- 
toral reveries — all  the  ways  devised  by  the 
men  of  old  to  image  their  heart's  desire.  A 
something  of  their  life  has  tarried,  woven  into 
these  tapestries.  Fabrics  of  dream,  says  the 
poet.  There,  too,  doubtless  is  preserved  for  us, 
in  the  splendid  'suites'  of  the  Histoire  du  Roi  or 
of  the  Maisons  Royales,  the  true  portrait  of  that 
'Grand  Siecle'  which  is  the  counterpart  'chez 


nous'  of  the  Lances  of  a  Vel- 
azquez. And  still  to-day,  in 
the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  at 
the  Quirinal  or  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  embassies  of  the 
Republic  at  Berlin  or  at 
Madrid,  a  tapestry  of  Le 
Brun  or  Boucher,  a  scene 
from  the  History  of  Esther  or 
from  the  Loves  of  the  Gods, 
reveals  gloriously  a  splen- 
dour only  Royal  and  a 
grandeur  only  French. 

Thus,  to  the  time  of 
David,  so  long  as  the  old 
regime  endured,  the  grand 
style  of  painting  in  France 
is  one  with  the  story  of  that 
same  sumptuous  art.  That, 
truly,  was  our  'decorative 
painting,'  the  which,  with 
us,  held  the  place  of  the 
fresco  in  Italy,  from  Mas- 
accio  to  Tiepolo.  Thence 
are  born  those  deep  and  essential  differences 
between  the  two  schools.  Our  painters  have 
always  known  the  masters  of  Rome  and  of 
Venice ;  they  have  always  admired  and  prized 
them,  but  they  have  achieved  something  quite 
different.  The  grand  style  of  Italian  painting, 
that  of  gallery  and  cupola,  the  school  super- 
imposing and  orational  of  the  Carracci,  of 
Cortona,  of  Lanfranco  and  Solimena,  was 
never  truly  naturalized  in  France.  The  superb 
and  soaring  rhetoric  of  the  vaults  of  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  of  the  Louvre 
Gallery,  or  that  of  Versailles,  that  pomp  of 
machinery,  that  language  of  the  great  vir- 
tuosi, has  remained  always  in  France  an  'im- 
ported' art,  a  foreign  graft,  which  has  never 
'taken'  well  nor  yielded  anything  of  real 
excellence. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  French 
painting:  I  am  trying  to  explain  in  a  few 
words  some  of  its  characteristics.  We  shall 
find,  if  we  take  a  comprehensive  view,  that  we 
have  indeed  in  France  a  transalpine  tradition, 
a  succession  of  eminent  masters  who,  from 
Vouet  to  Le  Brun,  from  Mignard  to  La  Fosse, 
Lemoine,  de  Troy,  have  attempted  to  trans- 
port to  France  the  manner  which  they  called 
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the  'grand  style.'  But  everything  that  is,  all 
those  who  are,  purely  French  oppose  this  alien 
beauty  with  inexorable  resistance,  with  in- 
stinctive mistrust.  They  remain  obstinately 
hostile  and  refractory.  They  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive and  regard  with  suspicion  the  'furia,' 
the  'brio,'  of  the  grand  decorators.  They  have 
perceived  their  exaggeration — or,  to  term  it 
precisely,  their  inflation,  a  charlatanism  rather 
than  a  veritable  greatness.  From  this  arose 
the  antagonism,  which  is  of  no  recent  birth, 
between  academic  art  and  'independent' 
painting:  it  is  this  rejection  of  trickery,  this 
absence  of  declamation,  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  unity  of  true  French  painting, 
investing  it  with  that  mysterious  kinship 
which,  from  Fouquet  to  Corot,  from  Poussin 
to  Cezanne,  gives  a  family  likeness  to  talents 
the  most  diverse. 

This  desire  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  speak  accurately,  this  dread  of 
the  lie  and  of  false  coin,  this  probi- 
te  de  fart,  as  Ingres  called  it,  re- 
mains, through  all  change,  the 
character  of  our  true  masters. 
They  may  be  recognized,  all  of 
them,  by  their  love  of  the  gen- 
uine, by  their  horror  of  the 
'sham'  noble,  of  convention,  of 
big  words,  of  formulas:  men  ex- 
acting of  themselves,  who  sport 
with  difficulties,  who  abhor  pret- 
tiness  and  insipidity.  They  are 
shrewd,  too:  I  mean  they  are 
never  stupid,  never  dupes;  they 
are  men  who  pass  their  lives  dis- 
tilling beauty  from  things  that 
seem  the  least  beautiful,  and  who 
shun  sentiment  and  the  'chromo' 
style,  like  the  plague.  They  im- 
bue with  a  certain  austerity  their 
refusal  of  compromise,  upon 
which  they  stake  their  honour. 
Their  virtue  (vertu)  resides  in  this 
quality,  sometimes  a  little  nar- 
row, not  always  pleasing,  but  al- 
ways different  from  what  the  Ital- 
ians call  virtu:  one  may  say  that 
the  two  words  have  a  meaning 
diametrically  opposed.  Nothing 
is  further  removed  than  a  por- 


trait by  Clouet  from  a  portrait  by  Moroni  or 
Lorenzo  Lotto:  the  one  is  a  document  of 
information,  the  other  a  poetic  motif.  I  do 
not  think  that  one  could  find  easily  in  Italian 
art  any  counterpart  to  works  as  absolutely 
French  as  Le  Nain's  Pay  sans,  as  an  Interior  by 
Chardin  or  a  head  by  Corot,  as  the  Blanchis- 
seuses  by  Daumier  or  the  Joueurs  de  cartes  of 
Cezanne,  with  their  pre-determination  to  el- 
iminate fiction  and  to  find  greatness  in  every- 
day life  and  in  the  mundane. 

All  these  men  deliberately  put  aside  the 
heroic,  the  accepted,  and  stand  face  to  face 
with  reality,  or  at  least  with  their  own  im- 
perious idea  of  truth  and  of  style.  Briefly,  all 
of  them  behave  like  primitifs,  who  would 
know  nothing  by  heart,  who  reject  ready- 
made  formulas,  and  who,  above  all,  would 
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preserve  intact  the  freshness  of  their  sensa- 
tions. Overmuch  cleverness,  overmuch  facil- 
ity, appear  to  them  suspect,  like  a  request  to 
content  themselves  with  the  second-best. 
Rather  do  they  prefer  an  appearance  of 
awkwardness,  even  of  subtle  clumsiness,  if 
it  be  deeply  fraught  with  feeling,  to  a  showy 
and  empty  loquacity. 

They  are  painters  whose  pictures  call  for  an 
intimate  approach,  in  chamber  or  cabinet, 
instead  of  the  cursory,  superficial  glance  we 
cast  from  amidst  a  crowd,  or  at  a  ball,  on  a 
ceiling  overwrought  with  Olympian  mytho- 
logies: the  difference  is  that  which  separates 
the  Opera  or  declamatory  poetry  from  a  book 
we  hold  in  the  hand  and  which  is  made  for 
meditation.  This  quality  of  seriousness,  of  re- 
flection, of  thoughtful  merit,  is  actually  the 
great  'Poussinesque'  quality;  for  who  has  ever 
known  so  well  as  Poussin  how  to  hold  fast,  in 
a  restricted  scene,  an  impression  of  order,  of 
rhythm,  of  monumental  space;  how  to  create 
a  spiritual  festival  and  produce  (they  are  his 
own  words)  'the  idea  of  something  great.' 


Even  of  the  paint- 
ers of  Fetes  galantes, 
the  men  we  call 
'  petits-maitres,' 
and  who  appear  to 
seek  only  pleas- 
ure and  the  art  to 
please,  take  heed, 
for  something  grav- 
er  lurks  in  them 
than  at  first  meets 
the  eye !  The  Watt- 
eau,whom  we  think 
so  light  and  frivol- 
ous, who  never 
'raised  his  voice,' 
who  never  did  any- 
thing big,  is  one  of 
the  first  painters  of 
the  world:  all  he- 
did  is  exclusive  and 
personal,  things 
that  no  one  had 
done  before;  in  all 
his  achievement 
there  is  not  a  com- 
monplace, not  a 
single  expression  one  has  seen  elsewhere!  All 
is  new,  everything  is  taken  direct  from  life, 
nor  can  we  explain  how  he  has  come  to  give 
to  scenes  fashioned  from  elements  so  real  an 
enchantment  as  of  dreams  and  that  unutter- 
able sense  of  poetry  and  of  the  otherwhere. 

Wherefore  it  is  that  French  art  cannot  be 
confused  with  any  other,  and  was  never  a  re- 
telling of  tales  told  in  Italy.  Hence,  too,  it  has 
ever  the  power  of  renewing  its  vitality,  while 
other  schools  wear  out  fast  or  dope  themselves 
with  repetitions.  Perhaps  there  was  never  in 
France  a  veritable  school,  except  David  and 
his  pupils,  but  rather  a  scattered  sequence  of 
labour,  a  succession  of  brilliant  personalities, 
of  artists  self-taught  and  original  who  pro- 
duced things  out  of  their  own  heads  and  in- 
vented, each  one,  his  own  language.  But  what 
a  surge  of  ideas!  What  a  riot  of  talents  and 
attempts !  Assuredly  in  that  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, so  bourgeois  and  philistine,  so  disastrous 
for  the  arts,  nothing  less  than  this  company 
of  solitaries,  of  enthusiasts,  of  seekers,  of  un- 
quiet spirits,  was  needed  to  uphold  the  cult 
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of  the  beautiful  and  the  religion  of  perfection. 
No  spectacle  is  more  astonishing  than  that  of 
French  painting,  from  Ingres  to  Delacroix,  to 
Courbet,  Manet,  Degas,  Gauguin,  Seurat:  in 
three  or  four  generations,  the  whole  language 
of  painting  was  recreated  and  metamor- 
phosed. And  it  is  this  assiduous  labour,  this 
toil  and  inward  travail,  that  have  made 
the  French  masters  of  the  last  century  worthy 
of  example,  and  that  make  us  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  rest  of  the  world  comes  to 
take  lessons  from  them. 

To-day  this  informing  character  of  French 
art  is  recognized  well-nigh  universally.  A  Ro- 
manesque capital,  a  Gothic  statuette,  is  pur- 
chased at  great  price  by  the  museums  of  New 
York,  as  they  would  acquire  a  Grecian  me- 
tope or  a  fragment  of  Attic  sculpture.  A  can- 
vas of  Cezanne  hangs  by  a  master-work  of 
Greco ;  a  girl  by  Renoir  loses  nothing  beside 
one  of  Goya's  Spanish  beauties.  I  saw  once  a 
portrait  by  Degas  hung,  in  a  Boston  collec- 
tion, between  a  Holbein  and  a  Pollajuolo:  it 
maintained  its  rank  absolutely,  and  it  was 
this  experience  that  gave  me,  for  the  first  time, 
an  opinion  of  our 
masters  which  no- 
thing has  impaired. 

The  French 
rooms  in  the  Lon- 
don National  Gal- 
lery have  been 
doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The 
museum  of  Berlin 
has  exchanged  one 
of  its  Watteaus 
for  a  Rembrandt. 
French  art,  for  the 
connoisseur,  ranks 
second  now  to 
none.  It  is  Edenbur- 
tig  as  the  Germans 
say:  it  attains  the 
high  noblesse  of  the 
proudest  and  most 
illustrious  schools. 
And,  in  default  of 
the  loftiest  lyric 
flights  of  the  imag- 
ination, in  default 


of  the  superhuman  beauties  of  Michelangelo 
or  the  Tintoretto,  the  secrets  of  its  strength 
and  of  its  eternal  youth  are  these:  conscience, 
nature,  the  hard  work  of  skilful  craftsmen, 
humility,  good  taste,  and  profound  honesty. 
(Translation:  C.R.C.) 

The  foregoing  lucid  and  eloquent  appraise- 
ment of  his  country's  artistic  genius  by  so  dis- 
tinguished a  personality  as  Monsieur  Gillet 
seems  to  us  of  an  importance,  as  criticism, 
commensurate  with  the  occasion.  Moreover, 
M.  Gillet  has  exposed  a  remarkable  psycho- 
logical curiosity.  He  has  stressed,  as  its  essen- 
tial, the  unorational  quality  of  French  art; 
and  yet  of  the  heroic,  and  of  the  rhetoric  of 
heroism,  was  born  a  literature  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  Pleiade,  which  from  Agrippa  d'- 
Aubigne,  from  Malherbe,  through  Corneille, 
Racine,  to  Hugo,  to  Rostand,  the  world  holds 
to  be  essentially,  gloriously  French.  Have  Art 
and  Letters  in  France  followed  different  roads  ? 

Acknowledgments  for  this  article  are  due  to 
the  Centred' 'Informations Documentaire,  for  photo- 
graphs to  Arts  et  Metiers  Graphiques,  Paris. 


FLORE   :    BAS-RKI  TEF    :    ORIGINAL   PLASTER   BY   JEAN-BAPTISTE  CARPEAUX  :  MUSfiE  DU  LOUVRE 
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FIVE   CENTURIES  OF  GLASS— I 

THE  FRANZ  RUHMANN  COLLECTION  AT  VIENNA 
By    WOLFGANG  BORN 


E 


No.  I.— A  SYRIAN  DRINKING 
VESSEL  :  XIIITH  OR  XIVTH 
CENT.  :  HT.  16  CM.  DIAM.  7  CM. 


RANZ  RUH- 
MANN'S  collection 
of  glass  is  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  the 
quality,  but  also  by  the 
variety  of  its  contents. 
It  consists  of  about  500 
objects,  and  affords  an 
extensive  survey  of  the 
history  of  glass-making 
since  the  Gothic  period. 
Though  the  owner  has  a 
predilection  for  contin- 
ental glass  he  does  not 
confine  his  preferences  to 
certain  epochs,  but  has 
brought  together  exam- 
ples of  all  the  important 
stages  in  thedevelopment 
of  glass  from  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  be- 
ginningof  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  We  shall  only  describe  a  few  ob- 
jects of  outstanding  interest.  The  origins  and 
the  dates  of  the  glasses  described  in  the  pres- 
ent article  are  given  according  to  Robert 
Schmidt,  Das  Glas  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1922), 
unless  other  authorities  are  quoted. 

The  slim,  slightly  conical  drinking  vessel 
(No.  i)  is  of  Syrian  origin  (probably  made  in 
Damascus)  and  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  or 
Fourteenth  Century.*  It  is  decorated  with 
two  simple  bands  of  scrolls  with  beads  and  a 
primitively  drawn  bird,  painted  in  enamel. 
The  lines  of  the  scrolls  and  the  bird  are  red- 
dish brown;  the  beads  are  bright  green. 
Spots  of  gold  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bead- 
work.  Oriental  glasses,  like  this  one,  repre- 
sent the  preliminary  stage  of  the  Venetian 
glass-industry.  Venetian  glass  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  Mr.  Ruhmann's  collection. 

*  C.  J.  Lam,  Mittelalterliche  Gldser  und  Sleinschneidearbeiten 
aus  dem  nahen  Oslen,  Berlin  1930;  cp.  table  177,  Fig.  5. 


The  enamel-painted  goblet  (No.  ii)  is  of 
typical  Venetian  work.  In  shape  it  resem- 
bles the  silver  goblets  which  were  in  use  at 
banquets  in  Venice  during  the  late  Gothic 
period.  The  cup  of  this  goblet  is  shaped  like  a 
pear,  but  with  a  flat  bottom;  the  stem  is  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel  reversed.  The  vertical 
tendency  of  the  vessel  is  emphasized  by  ribs, 
slightly  gilt,  which  decorate  both  stem  and 
cup.  Beside  this  feature,  the  cup  is  decorated 
with  a  band  of  enamelled  golden  scales  with 
bright  green  beads,  like  many  other  Venetian 
glasses  of  similar  type.  Since  the  Ruh- 
mann  goblet  does  not  show  any  character- 
istics of  the  Renaissance,  its  date  cannot 
be  later  than  about  1490.  Enamelled  glass 


No.  II. — A  VENETIAN  ENAMEL-PAINTED  GOBLET  :  CIRCA  1490 
HEIGHT  21  CM.  DIAMETER  16  CM.  :  TYPICAL  VENETIAN  WORK 
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was  made  in  Venice 
from  about  1460  to 
about  1530.  Without 
any  doubt  its  proto- 
types are  to  be  found 
in  the  Syrian  enam- 
elled glasses,  although 
in  Syria  the  glass-in- 
dustry was  in  full  de- 
cline after  1400. 

The  German  vessels 
of  the  Gothic  period 
(Nos.  iii,  iv  and  v) 
show  an  absolutely  dif- 
ferent character  from 
theVenetian.  This  dif- 
ference corresponds 
to  that  between  the 
Gothic  style  in  North- 
ern and  in  Southern 
Europe.  For  even 
though  a  branch  of  art 
is  not  indigenous  to  a  certain  country,  its 
foreign  models  must  necessarily  accord  with 
the  native  taste. 

Most  of  the  German  Gothic  glasses  are  of 
a  greenish  colour.  Their  decoration  consists 
of  flat  pads,  drawn  outwards  to  a  point  at 
the  top.  From  these  pads  (the  German,  'JVup- 
peri  or  ''Warden!)  they  are  called  Nuppen-  or 
Warzenglaser.  This  style  of  glass  was  used  in 
Ancient  Egypt  and  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Asiatic  countries,  especially  to  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.*  In  the  Gallic  and  West  Ger- 


No.  III.— LEFT  :  GERMAN  'CABBAGE-STALK'  GLASS  :  CIRCA  1520  :  HEIGHT  10-5  CM.  :  DIAM.  8  CM.  :  USED  AS 
RELIQUARY  :  RIGHT  :  GERMAN  GLASS,  CIRCA  1500  :  HEIGHT  8  CM.  :  DIAM.  7-5  CM.  :  USED  AS  RELIQUARY 


man  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
popular  from  the  Second  Century  a. d.  Glass- 
es of  this  kind  have  also  been  found  in 
tombs  in  South  Russia  ;  these  are  now  in  the 
Wallraf-Richarz-Museum  in  Cologne,  as  the 
director  Dr.  Tremersdorf  reports.  They  date 
from  about  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  are 
probably  of  Gothic  origin.  As  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  JVuppengldser  were  known  to  the 
Goths  earlier  than  the  Fourth  Century,  that 
people  possibly  formed  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Oriental  source  of  this  said 
type  of  decorative  tech- 
nique and  its  Western 
imitations.  This  pheno- 
menon would  correspond 
to  the  migration  of  the 
'animal  style,'  which  the 
Goths  also  brought  from 
the  East  to  the  West. 
After  the  close  of  the  Me- 
rovingian period  these 
glasses  with  applied  pads 
disappeared  in  Europe, 
but  survived  in  the  East, 
chiefly  in  Syria.  Syrian 
glass,  especially  in  Tyre 


No.  IV.— SEAL  OF  THE  'CABBAGE-STALK'  GLASS  No.  V. — SEAL  OF  THE  OLDER  GLASS  RELIQUARY 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  No.  Ill  (LEFT)  :  CIRCA  1520    1 1  LUSTRATED  IN  No   III  (RIGHT    .CIRCA  1500 


*  A.  Kisa,  Das  Glas  im  Altertume, 
Leipzig  1908,  2nd  vol.,  p.  484. 
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and  Antioch,  was,  for 
the  most  part,  pro- 
duced by  Jews,  as  is 
stated  both  by  author- 
ities of  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 
The  Jews  introduced 
the  technique  of  glass- 
making  from  Syria  to 
Venice  in  the  Ninth 
Century.  They  seem 
also  to  have  formed 
later  a  link  between 
the  Eastern  glass-in- 
dustry and  the  West.* 
Glasses  decorated  with 
pads  reappeared  in  the 
West  only  after  the 
Fourteenth  Century, 
and  were  made  in  Ger- 
many. Syrian  glasses, 
with  pads  on  the  lower 
part  and  a  plain  bev- 
elled projected  rim, 
were  the  models  which 
were  faithfully  copied  in  the  German  glass- 
works, t  As  primitive  glass-works  required 
enormous  quantities  of  fuel  for  their  furnaces, 
they weresituated  inthewoods.  Forthisreason 
the  German  Gothic  glasses  [Nuppenglaser)  were 
formerly  called  Waldglaser.  Nuppenglaser  were 
often  used  as  reliquaries,  and  since  in  such  cases 
they  were  sealed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, their  date  can  be  fixed  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly. The  glass  reliquary  (No.  iii,  right), 
differs  from  Syrian  glasses  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  only  in  its  foot,  which  is  made  from 
a  helical  glass  thread.  On  account  of  this  latter 
peculiarity  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Syrian  goblet  and  the  Romer  (rummer)  or 
coloured  hock-glass.  The  Romer  is  the  typical 
German  wine-glass.  It  appeared  about  the 
middleof  the  Sixteenth  Century,  its  particular 
features  being  a  helical  foot,  a  stem  decorated 
with  pads,  and  a  plain  globular  cup.  The 
Romer  differs  from  the  Ruhmann  glass  only 

*  Lam,  I.e.,  pp.  14  sqq. ;  Franz  Rademacher,  Die  deutschen 
Gldser  des  Mittelalters,  Berlin,  1933,  p.  88. 
t  Rademacher,  I.e.,  pp.  105  sqq. 


No.  VI. — GERMAN  BARREL-SHAPED  GLASS  :  OF  THE  SECOND 
QUARTER  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY:   HT.  26  CM.  DIAM.  14  CM. 


in  the  globular  shape 
of  itsupperpart.  Rade- 
macher did  not  know 
the  Ruhmann  glass, 
which  shows  a  transi- 
tional stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  this  type  of 
glass:  he  therefore 
failed  to  derive  the 
Romer  from  its  Syrian 
prototype,  although  he 
stressed  the  Syrian  ori- 
gin of  the  Waldglaser. 
Certainly  the  Ruh- 
mann glass  dates  from 
not  much  earlier  than 
1500;  for  the  style  of 
the  seal  (No.  v)  which 
bears  the  escutcheon 
of  a  conventical  prior, 
surrounded  by  an  in- 
scription in  German 
letters,  is  very  late 
Gothic.  Rademacher 
states  that  Syrian  gob- 
lets are  illustrated  in 
both  Christian  and 
Jewish  miniatures  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  From  that  time  the  Syr- 
ian prototype  developed  slowly  in  Germany 
and  was  finally  transformed  into  the  Romer. 

The  second  glass  reliquary  of  the  collec- 
tion (No.  iii,  left)  is  a  drinking  vessel  of  the  so- 
called  Krautstrunk  (cabbage-stalk)  type.  This 
type  developed  in  Germany  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  its 
prototypes  also  being  Syrian.  It  is  character- 
ized by  its  barrel  shape  and  protruding  and 
curved  rim.  The  Ruhmann  glass  probably 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  as  its  seal  (No.  iv)  is  in  the  pure 
Renaissance  style.  It  represents  a  king  wor- 
shipping the  Madonna  within  an  architec- 
tural frame  of  classical  character  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  inscription  in  Latin  letters. 
Such  seals  do  not  appear  before  1520  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  third  of  the  Nuppenglaser  illustrated 
here  (No.  vi),  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Count  Wilczek,  differs  from  the  'cabbage- 
stalk'  chiefly  in  its  rim,  which  does  not  pro- 
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ject,  but  continues  the  barrel-shape  of  the 
lower  part.  This  beautiful  vessel  is  of  emerald 
green  colour  and  of  extraordinary  size.  It 
dates  probably  from  the  second  quarter  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

Three  enamelled  cylindrical  glasses,  or 
Walzenglaser  (Nos.  vii,  viii  and  ix)  illustrate 
the  well-known  Humpen  type,  popular  in 
Germany  during  the  late  Renaissance.  There 
are  many  more-or-less  cylindrical  glasses,  de- 
corated on  the  lower  part  with  pads  (cp. 
Rademacher).  These  glasses  show  that  the 
Humpen  developed  out  of  the  'cabbage-stalk.' 
The  technique  of  enamel-painted  glass  was 
imported  from  Venice  to  Germany  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Enamelled 
glass  remained  in  favour  in  Germany  for  a 
whole  century,  and  survived  among  the  lower 
classes  until  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  cylindrical  glass  (No.  vii) 
has  a  protruding  foot.  It  bears  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Bavarian  family  Goden  von 
Kriestorf  and  the  date  1 54 1 ,  which  proves  it 
to  be  the  oldest 
German  enam- 
elled glass  bearing 
a  date  that  is  pre- 
served. Although 
early  enamelled 
glasses  are  gener- 
ally of  Venetian 
origin,  and  are 
said  only  to  have 
been  painted  north 
of  the  Alps,  Robert 
Schmidt,  inaletter 
to  the  owner,  ex- 
pressed his  convic- 
tion that  this  glass 
was  made  in  a 
glass-factory  of 
Central  Europe, 
and  L.  F.  Fuchs  * 
tries  to  prove  it  to 
be  of  Bavarian 
manufacture. 

The  cylindrical 
glass  (No.  viii) 


dates  from  1678.  A  man  holding  a  wedding 
cup  and  a  lady  holding  a  flower  are  painted 
on  it,  facing  each  other  across  an  escutcheon, 
which  shows  a  pipe  pierced  by  an  arrow.  There 
is  also  the  following  enamelled  inscription : 


Gotts  und  Dein 
Soli  unvergessen  sein 
Im  jungen  Herzen 
geschrieben. 


God  and  thou 
Shall  never  be  forgotten 
In  my  young  heart  is 
written. 


*  Bayerische  Wappengldser, 
in  Munchener  neueste  Nach- 
richten,  1 1,  IX,  1933. 


No.  VII.— AN  ENAMELLED  CYLINDRI- 
CAL GLASS  (OR  HUMPEN)  :  DATED  1541 
THE  HEIGHT  27  CM.  DIAMETER  10  CM. 


Beside  this,  another  inscription  of  not  much 
later  date  is  cut  with  a  diamond.  The  name 
Eliass  Balk  is  engraved  below  the  figures. 
When  Mr.  Ruhmann  bought  the  glass,  the 
escutcheon  was  painted  over  with  a  foreign 
emblem.  Probably  it  changed  hands  shortly 
after  it  was  painted.  The  shape  of  the  glass 
and  the  style  of  the  painting  obviously  derive 
from  older  Renaissance  models  in  spite  of 
the  late  date  of  the  glass. 

The  broad  cylindrical  glass  (No.  ix)  is  a 
so-called  Fichtelgebirgsglas.  Glasses  of  this  type 
were  made  in  the  glass-works  near  Bischofs- 
grun  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  mountains,  be- 
tween Franconia 
andBohemia,from 
the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. At  that  time 
glass,  like  the  other 
applied  arts  in 
Germany,  gener- 
ally followed  the 
style  of  the  late 
Renaissance.  The 
glasses  from  the 
Fichtelgebirge  dif- 
fer strikingly  from 
this  style.  Like  all 
these  glasses  that 
of  the  Ruhmann 
collection  bears  an 
allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the 
Fichtelgebirge.  In 
the  centre  of  the 
decoration  is  a 
wooded  mountain 
with  a  church  on 
the  summit ;  on 
the  upper  part  is 
the  head  of  an  ox; 


No.  VIII. — WALZENGLAS  :  ENAM- 
ELLED CYLINDRICAL  WEDDING 
GLASS,  1678  :  HT.  31  CM.  DIAM.  8  CM. 
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No.  IX.— GERMAN  ENAMELLED  CYLINDRIC- 
AL GLASS  FROM  THE  FICHTELGEBIRGE,  1718 


a  chain  with  a  padlock  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 
The  head  of  the  ox  indicates  that  the  mountain  is  the  well- 
known  Ochsenkopf  in  the  Fichtelgebirge;  the  padlock  is  a 
symbol  of  the  legendary  Fichtelgebirge  treasure  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Some  deer  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  symbolizing  the  quantity  of  animals  found  there. 
Four  rivers,  designed  by  inscriptions,  spring  from  the  foot  of 
this  mountain,  symbolizing  its  abundance  of  water.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  glass  is  an  old-fashioned  and  naive  inscription 
in  rhyme.  The  style  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  glasses  is  no  less 
naive  than  the  poem.  It  changed  hardly  at  all  from  the  time 
when  the  first  glasses  appeared  until  the  second  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  last  Fichtelgebirgsglas,  which  bears 
a  date,  is  of  the  year  1768.  At  that  time  the  Rococo  style 
flourished  in  Germany. 
The  glasses  of  the  Fich- 
telgebirge have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Baroque,  or 
the  Rococo.  They  are 
documents  of  a  little 
noticed  but  highly  in- 
teresting under-current 
of  peasant  art  that 
existed  contemporary 
with  the  Renaissance 


and  Baroque  styles. 

The  tankard,  No.  x,  is  of  the  late  Renaissance  style 
in  its  ornament,  but  the  engraved  figures  are  shown  in 
Baroque  dress.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  important  speci- 
mens of  the  new  technique  of  cutting  and  engraving 
glass,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  by  Caspar 
Lehmann  in  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Mr.  Ruhmann's  tankard  is  the  masterpiece  of  Lehmann's 
greatest  pupil  Georg  Schwanhardt  the  Elder  of  Nurem- 
berg (1601-1667)*.  Thejudgment  of  Paris  is  represented 
on  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  All  the  personages  in  this 
scene  wear  the  costume  of  Schwanhardt's  time.  Between 
the  figures  is  to  be  found  the  escutcheon  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cleves.  The  cup  was  made  in  the  thirties  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  for  the  princess  Magdalena  Sibylle,  wife 
of  the  Elector  Johann  Georg  I  of  Saxony,  heiress  of 
Julich-Cleves.  The  princess  is  represented  as  Venus. 

With  this  tankard  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  The  changes  to  a  more  florid  style  with 
increase  of  technical  facility,  and  the  invention  of  glass 
carving  (Hochschnitt) ,  resulting  in  further  enrichment,  not 
invariably  to  aesthetic  advantage,  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  evolved  the  process 
of  wheel  engraving.  Such  glasses  are  often  rather  ornate. 

*  L.  F.  Fuchs  in  Pantheon,  July,  1936,  pp.  230  sqq. 


No.  X.— CARVED  TANKARD,  MADE  BY  GEORG 
SCHWANHARDT    THE   ELDER  OF  NUREMBERG 
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AN  EARLY  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  popular  pursuit  of  collecting  the 
autographs  of  those  who  are  famous, 
socially  eminent  or  merely  notorious  is 
by  no  means  a  modern  one,  nor  has  it  in  the 
past  been  confined  to  schoolboys  or  those  at 
least  of  impressionable  years.  Apart  from  the 
all  too  frequently  dull  assemblages  of  franked 
letters  that  were  so  often  brought  together  in 
the  second  quarter  of  last  century,  many  of 
these  collections  of  signatures  are  of  consider- 
able historic  and  social  interest.  Among  them 
the  most  valuable  are  the  familiar  'alba  ami- 
corum'  without  which  no  travelling  German 
of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century  would 
think  of  setting  forth  upon  his  peregrinations 
through  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  his  journeyings  he  might  gather  personal 
records  of  the  men  he  had  met,  and  mayhap 
sketches  of  the  scenes  and  people  he  had  be- 
held. A  second  variety,  and  one  not  less  inter- 
esting, is  composed  of  those  volumes  kept  by 
the  collectors  of  curiosities,  of  which  the  XVI 
and  XVII  Centuries  were  so  prolific,  wherein 
distinguished  visitors  were  persuaded  to  set 
down  their  names,  accompanying  their  sign- 
manuals  with  some  trite  saying  or  personal 
motto.  They  are  not  uncommon,  and  quite  as 
curious  as  the  strange  collections  of  oddments 
of  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  formed  a  part.  One  of  the 
most  unusual  examples  in  this 
latter  category — unique  in  many 
ways  it  seems  to  be — has  recently 
reached  this  country  from  Stras- 
bourg. The  volume  itself  is,  how- 
ever, no  ordinary  album,  but  a 
Hauspostill  or  collection  of  homi- 
lies extracted  from  the  works  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  printed 
at  the  princely  Saxon  printing 
office  at  Torgau  in  1597  by  order 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Altenburg  and  Administra- 
tor of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
who  died  in  the  year  1602. 


This  book  of  homilies  was  printed  in  both 
High  and  Low  German  and  in  Danish.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  Low  German  Husz  Postilla 
printed  at  Wittenburg  in  1563  and  of  the 
Danish  Husspostille  of  1577  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  no  copy  of  this  particular  edi- 
tion is  in  the  national  library,  and  search  has 
so  far  failed  to  produce  another  copy. 

Externally  this  volume  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  characteristic  armorial  bind- 
ings produced  late  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
for  the  House  of  Saxony,  and  careful  cleaning 
has  revealed  much  of  the  gilding  that  once 
enriched  the  impressed  ornament  and  the 
arms  of  Saxony,  which  are  stamped  upon  the 
covers.  Curiously  the  small  inescutcheon  of 
the  Arch-marshalship  of  the  Empire  has  been 
struck  with  a  separate  stamp.  The  fore-edge 
also  retains  considerable  traces  of  the  original 
polychrome  painting  which  depicts  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel.  The  title  page  is  en- 
riched with  a  correctly  painted  achievement 
of  the  arms  of  Saxony,  while  the  various  hom- 
ilies are  headed  by  woodcuts  depicting  the 
scenes  customary  in  books  of  this  character 
—Christ  entering  Jerusalem,  The  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  so 
forth — all  carefully  coloured  and — a  feature 
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peculiar  to  this  edition — surrounded  by  elab- 
orate strap-work  borders  containing  car- 
touches, each  of  which  contains  some  quarter- 
ing from  the  Saxon  arms, — the  rampant  Lions 
of  Thuringia,  Meissen  and  Orlamunde,  and 
of  the  Lordship  of  Pleissen;  the  Eagles  of  the 
Palatinates  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia;  and 
the  sable  Cock  of  Henneberg  and  the  Rose  of 
the  Countship  of  Altenburg.  The  two  last  em- 
blems are  possessed  of  a  double  significance, 
for  while  the  Cock  typified  the  dawning  of 


the  Reformation,  the  Rose  was  Lu- 
ther's personal  badge.  The  latter, 
when  ensigned  with  a  crimson  heart 
charged  with  a  sable  cross  all  within 
a  golden  border  was  used  by  the  re- 
former as  his  arms  in  place  of  his 
paternal  coat  of  a  cross-bow  between 
two  roses.  It  was  used  by  him  as  early 
as  151 7,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  Duke 
JohannFriedrich  had  this  queer  coat 
engraved  upon  the  stone  of  a  signet 
ring  which  he  gave  to  Luther.  This 
ring,  or  possibly  a  contemporary 
duplicate  made  for  and  kept  by  the 
donor,  is  in  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden.  The  inspiration  of  these 
elaborate  heraldically  bordered 
headings  seems  to  have  been  the 
rather  similar  ones  prepared  for  the 
Postilla  edited  by  P.  Agrippa  and 
printed  by  F.  Behem  at  Mainz  in 
1568.  They  were  used  a  second  time 
for  the  edition  printed  by  H.  Breem 
also  at  Mainz  in  1596. 

A  contemporary  inscription  dated 
1598  on  the  inside  of  the  binding 
states  that  this  book  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  a  certain 
David  Uslauben,  keeper  of  the 
Elector's  private  collection  of  curio- 
sities, the  famous  Kunstkammer, 
brought  together  in  1560  by  the 
Elector  August,  affectionately  known 
to  his  subjects  as '  Vater  August '.  This 
collection  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
vast  assemblage  of  treasures  now- 
housed  in  the  Green  Vaults  and  the 
State  Historical  Museum  at  Dresden. 
From  the  wording  of  the  inscription  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Uslauben  wished  the  book  to  re- 
main in  his  family  as  an  heirloom,  so  highly 
did  he  value  it.  Below  has  been  painted  at  a 
later  date  the  arms  of  Uslauben  granted  to 
him  under  the  name  of  David  Uslob  by  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II  on  December  9th,  1600 
(Siebmacher  :  Biirgerliches  Wappenbuch,  p.  16 
and  pi.  18). 

The  gift  was  made  at  a  time  when  most 
wealthy  princes  were  not  averse  from  gather- 
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ing  into  their  cabinets  strange  assort- 
ments of  objects — armour,  relics,  au- 
tomata, jewels,  goldsmithery,  even 
unicorns'  horns  and  griffins'  claws 
and  freaks  of  nature  of  one  kind  and 
another,  whereby  they  hoped  to  con- 
vince beholders  of  their  learning  and 
their  enlightenment.  Less  fortunate 
but  equally  credulous  and  enquiring 
princes  and  princesses  took  delight 
to  visit  these  queer  collections,  and 
on  these  occasions  they  did  as  mod- 
erns do — they  signed  the  book.  Uslau- 
ben,  however,  lacking  a  volume  of 
sufficient  splendour  for  these  august 
signatures  turned  his  treasured  Haus- 
postill  into  a  visitors'  book  and  there- 
in at  the  end  upon  a  number  of  blank 
leaves  fifty-four  members  of  the 
princely  aristocracy  of  Germany 
were  graciously  pleased  to  sign  their 
names.  The  names  begin  in  1 598  and 
continue  at  regular  intervals  until 
1 6 1 3,  when  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Uslauben  died.  Thereafter  is  a  break 
of  twenty-two  years,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  period  the 
princes  ofGermany  were  far  too  occu- 
pied with  the  Thirty  Years  War  to 
look  at  curiosities.  The  latest  entries 
are  dated  1635  and  1638. 

First  and  foremost  among  those 
who  signed  the  register  are  the  names 
of  the  kinsmen  of  Uslauben's  patron, 
the  Electors  Christian  II  who  died  in 
161 1,  and  Johan  Georg  I  who  died 
in  1656,  and  their  brother  Augustus 
who  died  in  1 6 1 5,  all  of  the  Albertine 
line.  The  majority  of  the  names,  how- 
ever, mean  very  little  to  those  un- 
familiar with  that  troubled  period.  But  here 
and  there  a  name  has  a  familiar  ring.  John, 
Heir  of  Norway,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
(died  1622),  who  signed  in  1600,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Frederick  II  of  Denmark, 
and  therefore  uncle  to  that  Anne,  Princess  of 
Denmark,  who  became  the  wife  of  James  VI, 
King  of  Scots,  who  was  later  James  I  of  Eng- 
land. Four  years  later  the  Queen  of  England's 
sister,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg,  mother  of  the  Mad  Bishop  of  Halber- 
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stadt,  Christian  with  the  Silver  Hand,  append- 
ed her  name  to  that  of  her  husband  Heinrich 
Julius,  whose  first  wife  had  been  Dorothea 
daughter  of  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony.  The 
year  1601  added  the  signature  Maximilianus  in 
manu propria,  undoubtedly  Maximilian  I,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  the  ally  of  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  in  theThirty  Years  War.  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  King  James  I,  did  not  marry 
the  Elector  Frederick  until  1613,  too  late  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  the  unhappy 
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Winter  Queen,  the  mother  of  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine,  but  those  of  several  of  her  kinswomen 
by  marriage  appear  in  1607  —  Dorothea 
Maria,  Pfalzgravin  bey  Rhein,  who  was  born 
Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg,  Dorothea  Sophia, 
Sabina  and  Susanna. 

Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  particular  group  of  signa- 
tures. On  September  16th,  1604,  Sibylla 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Friedrich,  Duke  of  Wiir- 
temberg, married  Johann 
Georg,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Christian  I  as 
Elector  of  Saxony.  As  was 
to  be  expected  she  was 
accompanied  by  many 
of  her  relatives — her  bro- 
ther Johann  Friedrich, 
founder  of  the  Stuttgart 
line  and  later  husband  of 
Barbara  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  Joachim  Friedrich 
of  Brandenburg;  her 
mother  Sibylla,  daughter 
of  Joachim  Ernst,  Prince 
of  Anhalt ;  and  her  young 
sister  Eva  Christina,  then 
only  fourteen  years  old, 
who  was  later  to  marry 
Johann  Georg,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  (in  Jdg- 
erndorff)  .With  them  came 
a  throng  of  pushful  Bran- 
denburgers — Friedrich 
and  Georg  Albrecht  each 
in  turn,  Heermeister  zu  Sonneburg,  and  Sigis- 
mund,  later  Stadthalter  of  Cleve,  sons  of  the 
Elector  Johann  Georg  of  Brandenburg,  and 
their  sisters,  Agnes,  who  married  Philip  Julius, 
Duke  of  Pommerania  (he  signed  the  book  in 
1602),  and  Dorothea  Sibylla,  who  married 
John  Christian,  Duke  of  Liegnitz.  All  played 
their  allotted  parts  in  the  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities, visited  the  Kunstkammer  and  signed 
Herr  Uslauben's  book. 

A  few  of  the  signatures  are  amusing  for  the 
glimpse  they  afford  of  the  characters  of  the 
signatories.  Some  of  the  august  visitors  were 
content — so   assured  was   their  position — ■ 
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merofy  to  add  the  initials  of  their  titles  or 
some  almost  indecipherable  hieroglyphic.  In 
1606,  Johann  Georg  having  become  a  widow- 
er, Magdalena  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Albrecht 
Friedrich,  Duke  of  Prussia,  came  to  Dresden 
under  the  chaperonage  of  her  sister  and  bro- 
ther-in-law, to  inspect  and  be  inspected  by  her 
prospective  husband.  In  due  time  she  and  her 
escort  visited  the  Kunstkammer  and  signed  the 
book.  Therein  she  describes  herself  as  geborne 
Marggreffin  zu  Brandenburg 
und  Hertzogin  in  Preussen. 
Her  brother-in-law  and 
cousin,  Johann  Sigis- 
mund,  styles  himself 
Marggraff  zu  Brandenburgh 
Zu  Preussen  Hertzogh,  while 
her  sister  Anna  signs  ge- 
borne und  vermehlte  Marg- 
graffin  zu  Brandenburg 
Hertzogin  zu  Preussen — 
rubbing  her  title  well  in ! 

These  few  signatures  by 
no  meansexhaust  the  long 
list  of  members  of  the 
princely  House  of  Bran- 
denburg who  paid  hom- 
age to  the  learning  and 
enlightenment  of  the 
Saxon  Electors.  Ernst 
Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, brother  of  Johann 
Georg — his  'word'  was 
Gottes  Furcht-Veste  Burgh, 
luther's  hauspostill       a  motto  with  a  peculiarly 

1597  :  SHOWING  BINDING  T         .  .  *  _ 

Lutheran  ring — Erd- 
muth,  widow  of  the  re- 
cently deceased  Johann  Friedrich,  Duke  of 
Pommerania,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  Sophia 
added  their  signatures  in  1601.  Other  pages 
bear  autographs  which  involve  the  high- 
sounding  titles  that  went  with  Stettin-Pom- 
merania  and  Katzenelnbogen,  Mecklenburg 
and  Liegnitz,  and  with  the  unhappy  House 
of  Hesse,  which  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  was 
involved  in  ghastly  tragedy.  Some  leaves  of 
this  register  are  undoubtedly  missing,  but  those 
that  remain  present  a  pageant  of  once  great 
and  illustrious  names  that  with  the  downfall 
of  the  German  Empire  in  191 8  have  now  be- 
come little  more  than  shadows. 
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I   GIFTS  OF  HISTORICAL  PLATE  TO  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

By  E.   ALFRED  JONES 


SOME  precious 
and  historical  old 
plate  of  Cam- 
bridge and  of  Trinity 
College  in  that  Uni- 
versity is  not  only  of 
intrinsic  interest,  but 
also  on  account  of  the 
articles  in  The  Con- 
noisseur discussing 
the  portraits  of  their 
donors.*  Of  these  the 
first  in  date  are  the 
three  silver  maces  of 
the  University  for  the 
official  use  of  the  Es- 
quire Bedells.  The  his- 
tory of  these  relics  may 
be  briefly  told.  They 
were  the  gift  of  George 
Villiers,  First  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who 
was  elected  to  the  ex- 
alted office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1626,  only  two 
years  before  his  assas- 
sination by  Felton.  A 
shortdescriptionofthe 
maces  may  now  be  given.  The  cup-shaped 
heads,  with  the  arms  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns 
on  the  tops,  have  a  cresting  of  fleurs-de-lys 
and  crosses,  the  points  of  which  have  been 
broken  off  in  their  long  service  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  over  300  years.  The  sides  of  the  heads 
are  divided  into  four  panels  by  ornate  straps 
composed  of  terminal  figures  and  scrolls;  the 
panels  of  two  maces  are  plain,  while  those 
of  the  third  contain  a  rose,  a  fleur-de-lys,  a 

*  George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of  Buckingham :  Portraits  oj  a 
Great  Connoisseur  :  September,  1 936  ;  and  a  Further  Note,  Nov- 
ember, 1 936  ;  also  A  Misnamed  Portrait  Group  at  the  National 
Gallery  (on  George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart),  April,  1937. 


THREE  SILVER  MACES  PRESENTED  TO  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  BY  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  FIRST 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  ELECTED   TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  1626 


crowned  thistle  and  a  crown ;  the  harp  is  miss- 
ing. The  shafts  are  separated  into  six  sections 
by  knops  of  different  sizes  engraved  with  mot- 
toes from  one  of  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
Bible;  they  terminate  in  large  globular  knops 
with  plain  feet,  the  former  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  ornate  straps,  similar  to 
those  on  the  heads,  containing  (i)  the  arms  of 
the  University,  with  the  motto,  mars  mvsas  (as 
used  on  the  seal  of  1580)  engraved  below;  (2) 
the  crest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lion 
[argent]  crowned  [or]  5(3)  the  badge,  a  cabled 
anchor,  of  his  office  of  High  Admiral;  (4)  his 
shield  of  arms.  [Argent]  a  cross  [gules]  with  five 
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SILVER  ROSE-WATER  EWER  AND  BASIN  PRESENTED  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
BY  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  SECOND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  CHANCELLOR,  1671-74 


scallops  [or]  thereon,  and  the  motto,  fidei  col- 
vicvla  (wrongly  engraved  for  coticvla),  en- 
graved below,  all  these  devices  being  applied. 
Chased  on  the  shafts  are  scallops  from  the 
donor's  arms.  In  1651  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  substituted  for  those  of 
Charles  I ;  these  in  their  turn  were  replaced  at 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  by  the  Stuart 
arms  which  have  remained  to  this  day. 

The  chief  treasures  and  the  first  in  date  of 
the  plate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are 
the  noble  pair  of  silver-gilt  flagons  wrought  in 
1607-8  by  a  London  goldsmith  using  as  his 
mark  his  initials,  R  W,  with  a  pellet  below  in  a 
shaped  shield,  tentatively  attributed  by  Jack- 
son to  Sir  Ralph  Warren.  The  names  of  other 


contemporary  goldsmiths  with  these 
initials  are,  however,  recorded  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal.  By  the  same  gold- 
smith are  Sir  John  Harington's  fine 
rosewater  ewer  and  basin  of  1606-7 
at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
Engraved  upon  the  flagons  is  this  in- 
scription: Ex  dono  praenobilis  Domini 
Johannis  (on  the  other,  Bernardi)  Stuart 
Fratris  Illustris:  Domini  Jacobi  Ducis 
Leviniae  natu  quarti  (on  the  other  quinti 
et  minimi),  1636.  The  globular  bodies 
are  decorated  with  strapwork,  a  large 
scallop  and  plain  foliation  in  slight 
relief  on  a  granulated  surface.  They 
are  engraved  with  the  donors'  arms : 
Quarterly,  1-4  [Azure]  three fleurs-de- 
lys  [or]  in  a  border  [gules]  charged  with 
eight  buckles  [or],  for  Aubigny;  2-3 
[Or]  a  Jesse  cheeky  [azure  and  argent] 
in  a  border  engrailed  [gules],  for  Stuart; 
over  all  a  scutcheon  of  Lenox,  [Argent] 
a  saltire  engrailed  between  four  roses 
[gules].  The  arms  are  differenced  by 
an  annulet.  One  of  the  main  decora- 
tive features  is  the  panels  of  em- 
bossed dolphins,  so  much  affected 
by  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  gold- 
smiths, especially  between  1580  and 
1620.  The  cast  thumbpieces  are  com- 
posed of  cherubs'  heads,  foliage  and 
scrolls.  Flagons  of  this  shape  in  pairs 
are  excessively  rare.  One  of  the  very 
few,  dated  1604-5,  *s  m  tne  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  Six  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  date  are,  or  were, 
in  the  old  Imperial  collection  of  Russia,  two 
of  which  are  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur, 
June  1936;  and  three  were  in  the  famous 
Treasury  of  the  Patriarchs  at  Moscow.  A  rare 
example,  dating  from  1 580- 1 ,  has  been  traced 
to  an  unexpected  place,  the  Church  at  Tore- 
sund,  Sodermanland,  in  Sweden. 

To  return  to  gifts  from  the  Villiers  family : 
George  Villiers,  Second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  the  donor  of  an  impressive  rose- 
water  ewer  and  basin  to  his  alma  mater,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  basin  is  inscribed  in 
fine  bold  lettering:  georgivs  dvx  bvcking- 

HAMLE  ACAD.  CANTAB:  CANCELLARIVS  COL- 
LEGIO    S    TRINITATIS    DONAVIT    IN    SVAM  ET 
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pub:  ic  liljhary  j 


ni^ame, 


FRATRIS  SVI  DNI  FRANCISCI  MEMORIAM*  A?  DNI 

1 67 1 .  Engraved  upon  it  are  the  Villiers  arms, 
within  the  conventional  scrolled  feathers  of 
Charles  II  heraldry,  as  on  the  maces,  with  his 
crest:  A  lion  [argent]  crowned  [or]  and  his  sup- 
porters: Two  horses  [argent]  and  his  motto: 
fidei  coticvla  crux.  The  basin  is  plain  and 
massive,  and  according  to  the  original  mark- 
ing it  weighed  no  less  than  261  oz.  2  dwts. 
when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  goldsmith.  The 
ewer  is  of  the  plain  shape  characteristic  of 
Charles  II  period,  with  a  deep  body  encircled 
by  a  moulding  and  adorned  with  the  familiar 
'cut-card'  work  of  a  tulip  pattern  on  the  base. 
Both  the  arms  of  the  College  and  the  donor 
are  engraved  within  foliated  scrolls.  Stamped 
on  each  vessel  is  the  London  date-letter  for 
1 67 1-2,  but  with  a  different  maker's  marks. 
On  the  basin  is  TMina  monogram  in  a  plain 
shield,  and  on  the  ewer  R  D,  with  a  mullet 
between  two  crescents  below  in  a  plain  shield. 
According  to  the  figures  marked,  the  original 
weight  of  the  ewer  was 
71  oz.  12  dwts. 

The  Duke  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1642,  and  held 
the  dignified  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1 67 1  to 
1674,  as  had  his  father 
in  1626-28.  On  Octo- 
ber 4,  1 67 1,  he  accom- 
panied Charles  II  to 
Cambridge  from  New- 
market,  when  he 
doubtless  made  this 
handsome  gift  of  plate 
to  Trinity  College  with 
appropriate  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  the 
King  in  person. 

*  I.e.  In  memory  (also)  of  his 
brother  Lord  Francis  Villiers, 
called  by  Aubrey  'the  beauti- 
ful Francis  Villiers,'  who  was 
killed  in  the  Civil  War,  fight- 
ing heroically  for  the  King 
near  Kingston-on-Thames  in 
1648  (aged  nineteen).  The 
two  brothers  were  educated 
together  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 


That  the  two  Villiers,  Dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham, should  be  chosen  Chancellors  of  the 
University  was  in  no  way  inappropriate.  The 
First  Duke  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  patrons  of  art  in  this  country,  but 
also  'of  an  eminent  affection  to  learning,  in 
conferring  dignities  and  rewards  upon  the 
most  learned  men;  either  of  which  is  seldom 
without  judgement.'  His  candidature  was 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  Puritan  and  Parlia- 
mentary elements  at  the  University,  but  as 
eagerly  advanced  by  the  High  Church  and 
Crown  party,  and  was  personally  sponsored 
by  Charles  I.  The  Duke's  election  occurred 
'even  at  the  time  when  they  (the  Commons) 
had  concluded  his  destruction,'  and  his  vic- 
tory was  regarded  as  'an  Argument  he  con- 
futed the  people  by.'  (Clarendon:  The  Dis- 
parity, etc.)  The  Second  Duke  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  scholarship;  author  of  a  satirical 
comedy,  The  Rehearsal,  and  of  some  graceful 
poems.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cowley. 


K  P\IR  OF  SILVER-GILT  FLAGONS  PRESENTED  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  IN  1636, 
BY  LORD  JOHN  AND  LORD  BERNARD  STUART,  SONS  OF  ESME,  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  LENOX 
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A  ROYAL  DAGGER  FROM  CEYLON 


By  J.  F.  PIERIS 


THE  DAGGER  OF  THE  LAST  KING  OF  KANDY,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
THE  HILT  OF  CARVED  CRYSTAL  :  NOW  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  D  OYLY 


THE  ancient  industries  of 
iron-smelting  and  steel- 
forgingarenolonger  prac- 
tised in  Ceylon,  though  remains 
of  furnaces  and  slag  heaps  may 
be  seen  in  abundance  and  the 
curious  visitor  may  find  an  oc- 
casional villager  who  for  a  small 
gratuity  will  show  him  how  his 
ancestors  converted  the  ore  into 
metal.  Each  lump  of  iron  while 
still  red-hot  was  given  'a  chop 
with  an  Ax  half  thro'  in  the 
manner  described  in  1681  by 
that  observant  Englishman, 
Robert  Knox,  who  for  many 
years  lived  as  a  captive  among 
the  Sinhalese.  This  was  done  to 
enable  a  fair  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  quality  of  each  in- 
got; and  a  hundred  years  ago 
Dr.  Gygax,  in  a  report  to  the 
Government,  declared  that 
'The  quality  of  iron  ore  found 
in  Ceylon  is  singularly  fine:  it 
is  easily  smelted  and  so  pure 
when  reduced  as  to  resemble 
silver.  The  iron  wrought  from 
it  requires  no  puddling,  and 
converted  into  steel  it  cuts  like  a 
diamond.'  The  native  certainly 
considered  the  local  metal  as 
good  as,  and  frequently  superior 
to,  the  foreign  article. 

The  smelters  themselves  did 
not  manufacture  steel  out  of 
their  iron,  but  were  content  to 
sell  it  by  weight  to  the  smiths, 
or  navandanno,  who  in  turn  con- 
verted it  into  steel  and,  in  due 
course,  into  weapons,  tools  and 
the  like.  From  time  immemorial 
the  most  skilled  smiths,  artists 
and  carvers  were  attached  to 
the  Court  under  four  Depart- 
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A  ROYAL  DAGGER   FROM  CEYLON 


4  I 


ments  or  Pattal,  named 
respectively  after  the 
Ran  Kadu  (Golden 
Arms),  Abarana  (Re- 
galia), Sinhasana 
(Lion  Throne),  and 
Otunu  (Crown),  and 
these  were  responsible 
for  the  production  of 
the  superb  dagger  of 
Sri  Wikrama  Raja 
Sinha,  the  last  Rajah, 
the  preparation  of  the 
blade,  the  gold  and 
silver  decoration  and 
crystal  hilt,  respect- 
ively, being  carried 
out  by  the  first  three. 

This  dagger,  which 
is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  George 
D'Oyly  of  10,  South 
Eaton  Place,  by  whose 
courtesy  the  photo- 
graphs are  repro- 
duced, bears  a  label  to 
the  effect  that  it  was 
'Worn  by  the  last  king 
of  Kandyupon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  surrender 
to  the  late  Sir  John 
D'Oyly,  Bart.,  in  1820 
and  presented  to  him 
by  the  king. '  The  label 
is  in  the  writing  of  Sir 
John's  nephew  George 
D'Oyly  (1820-1884), 
though  the  date  1820 
is  an  error,  as  the  Ra- 
jah was  captured  five 
years  earlier ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  former  royal  own- 
ership of  the  weapon. 

The  Sinhalese  dagger  is  primarily  intended 
as  a  cutting  rather  than  a  stabbing  weapon ; 
it  is  generally  single  edged  and  is  usually  car- 
ried at  the  waist  inserted  between  the  folds  of 
the  cloth,  or  between  the  waistband  and  the 
cloth.  Worn  thus,  the  hilt  alone  would  show 
in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  lattei  both  ex- 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  KING  OF  KANDY'S  DAGGER  :  THE  CRYSTAL  HILT  IS  CARVED  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  A  MYTHICAL  MONSTER  :  THE  SCABBARD  IS  OF  BUFFALO  HORN  OVERLAID  WITH  SHEET-SILVER 


tremities,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
reason  why  so  many  sheaths  are  only  decor- 
ated at  either  end.  Much  ingenuity  and  art 
have  been  lavished  by  the  Sinhalese  crafts- 
man on  the  adornment  of  his  daggers,  but 
this  example,  in  addition  to  the  extraordin- 
ary care  with  which  the  various  designs  have 
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been  elaborated  and  carried  out,  has  several 
noteworthy  features  which  give  it  a  unique 
position.  Its  length,  i6h  inches,  is  unusual, 
whilst  its  13^-inch  scabbard  is  of  buffalo  horn 
as  opposed  to  the  wooden  sheaths  commonly 
met  with  even  on  elaborately  decorated 
weapons.  The  horn  is  heavily  overlaid  with 
sheet-silver  relieved  by  fillets  ornamented 
with  the  usual  suli  vel  or  vine  design  executed 
in  filigree  work.  The  second  and  third  fillets 
are  joined  by  a  vertical  band,  which  by  way 
of  contrast  is  in  repousse  silver  and  contains  a 
sina  mal  pattern  based  on  a  native  flower.  (A 
descendant  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Pattal  disagreed  with  me  in  my  identification 
of  this  motif.  In  his  opinion  it  is  ageta  liya  vela, 
i.e.  knotted  vine  design.)  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  sheath  is  encased  in  silver  worked  into 
the  traditional  suli  liyapata,  i.e.  design  turning 
in  on  itself  and  based  on  the  double  curve. 

The  materials  most  commonly  employed 
for  dagger  hilts  are  metal,  horn  or  ivory,  as 
being  easy  to  manipulate;  rarely,  as  in  this 
case,  do  we  find  crystal.  This  handle  is 
superbly  carved  into  the  head  of  a  Serapen- 
diya,  a  mythical  creature  whose  decorative 
possibilities  have  been  freely  exploited  by  the 
craftsman.  The  eyes  are  set,  not  with  the 
usual  stones  cut  en  cabochon,  but  with  faceted 
jewels  which  may  be  rubies.  The  blade  is 
fitted  to  the  hilt  by  a  circular  projection  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  which  is  vis- 
ible where  the  crystal  has  not  been  overlaid 
with  metal  ornamentation.  The  crystal  is 
further  attached  to  the  'grip'  of  the  hilt  by  a 
band  of  gold  ornamented  with  a  flowing  vaka 
deka  liya  vela  or  'double  curve  vine'  motif  in 
high  relief.  Issuing  from  this  band,  on  the 
edged  side  of  the  weapon,  is  an  elaborately 
worked  liya  pata  ornament  which  extends  up 
to  a  point  where  it  finally  works  itself  into  a 
complicated  and  richly  worked  liya  vela  orna- 
ment, known  as  makara  liya  vela  and  also  con- 
taining the  flower  motif  sina  mal  just  at  the 
point  where  the  blade  joins  the  hilt,  the  liya 
vela  being  continued  a  few  inches  on  to  the 
blade  itself.  The  sudden  transition  from  the 
one  motif  to  the  other  has  been  carried  out 
with  supreme  skill  and  with  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  design.  The  liya  pata  and 
adjacent  portion  are  in  silver  relieved  with 


gold.  A  variation  of  the  vine  motif  is  found  on 
the  gold  band  immediately  above  and  ad- 
joining the  liya  pata  ornament.  This  is  the 
traditional  vaka  deka  liya  vela  or  double  curve 
vine  motif,  already  mentioned,  but  the  de- 
coration here  is  in  lower  relief  by  way  of  in- 
troducing variety.  An  unusual  feature  is  the 
head  of  the  Kinnara,  half  man,  half  bird, 
where  the  low  relief  vaka  deka  liya  vela  joins 
the  blade  proper.  From  above  the  head  two 
parallel  grooves  extend  along  the  top  of  the 
blade  and  almost  through  its  entire  length. 
A  third  groove  meets  the  other  two  half-way 
down  the  blade  and  terminates  at  the  same 
spot.  The  two  upper  grooves  are  ornamented 
with  a  pierced- work  anjanang  dalu  ornament 
overlaid  with  silver,  whilst  the  third,  by  way 
of  contrast,  contains  a  bold  vine  design  in 
damascened  silver  and  gold. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  only  serves  to  confirm  the 
statement  on  the  label  that  the  dagger  was 
once  the  property  of  a  King:  Sri  Wikrama 
himself  with  his  four  consorts  was  deported  to 
India,  where  he  died  at  the  fortress  of  Vellorc 
on  January  30th,  1832;  his  representatives 
still  receive  small  allowances  from  the  reven- 
ues of  Ceylon. 

The  re-birth  of  a  national  consciousness 
among  the  natives  of  an  island,  the  charm  of 
whose  physical  features  are  rivalled  by  the  at- 
traction of  her  cultural  past,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  modern  colonial 
development,  and  the  bonds  created  by  the 
generous  extension  of  political  rights  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  gracious  consider- 
ation of  the  Kings  of  England  in  restoring  to 
her  the  Regalia  of  her  Rajahs.  Individuals 
have  not  been  slow  to  follow  that  high  ex- 
ample; and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum have  recently  decided  to  give  practical 
expression  to  their  sense  of  sympathy  in  re- 
spect of  some  of  the  treasures  from  Ceylon 
which  are  in  their  charge.  Sinhalese  art  was 
the  fruit  of  a  society  organized  in  terms  not  of 
money  but  of  service;  and  the  rich  visitor 
from  across  the  seas  has  failed  to  fill  adequate- 
ly the  place  of  the  native  patron.  To-day  the 
metal  worker  shows  but  little  skill.  Perhaps 
the  re-birth  of  national  consciousness  will 
once  again  kindle  the  spark  of  native  genius. 
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CHINESE  PORCELAIN  WINE  JAR  OF  THE  MING  PERIOD  :  FIFTEENTH 
CENTUPY  :  DESIGNS  IN  RELIEF  AND  OPEN  WORK  :  SHOU  LAO  SEATED 
UPON  A  ROCKY  PLATFORM  WITH  HIS  ATTENDANTS  AND  THE  EIGHT 
IMMORTALS  .  HEIGHT  12  INS.  :  FROM  THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 
CATALOGUE  :    ■  •  PRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  ERNEST  BENN 


CHESSMEN   AND  CHESSBOARDS 


By    A.    B.    TONNOCHY,  F.S.A. 
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No.  I. — CHESSMAN  OF  ARAB  TYPE  MADE  OF  IVORY 
THIS  PIECE   IS  A   KING   RIDING  AN  ELEPHANT 


HE  game  of  chess,  although  to-day  rather  the 
pastime  of  a  minority  prepared  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  a  serious  recreation  demanding  a  high 
degree  of  patient  concentration  and  skill,  was  in  earlier 
times  supreme  among  indoor  games;  and  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  the  present  article,  either  of  surviv- 
ing relics  or  representations  of  persons  at  play,  give  some 
idea  of  the  game  throughout  the  ages. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  chess  originated 
in  India,  the  Hindu  original  being  a  war  game,  chatu- 
ranga,  which  comprised  the  four  members  of  an  Indian 
army,  chariots,  elephants,  horse  and  foot.  It  was  known, 
according  to  the  Arab  historian  Masudi,  in  Persia  in  the 
Sixth  Century  of  our  era,  from  which  country  it  spread 
over  the  Islamic  world  generally.  The  Arabs,  to  whom 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  was  for  religious 
reasons  repugnant,  adopted  a  severely  stylized  form,  an 
example  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  first  illustration 
(No.  i) .  It  is  a  king,  and  is  derived  from  the  Indian  pieces, 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Cabinet  de  Medailles, 
Paris;  he  is  shown  riding  on  an  elephant.  In  the  present  example  the  higher  part  represents  the 
howdah,  and  the  lower, rounded, part theelephant's  head, 
the  projection  on  the  top  standing  for  the  royal  rider  and 
the  mahout  (elephant-driver) .  The  piece  is  of  ivory  and  the 
ornament  is  typical  of  the  relatively  numerous  surviving 
specimens,  incised,  with  ring  and  dot  ornament  in  bands 
or  groups,  or  arrangements  of  concentric  circles.  The  type 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  West  about  the  Elev- 
enth Century,  and  appears  to  have  continued  into  the 
later  mediaeval  period. 

We  now  come  to  the  Western  forms.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion from  literary  sources  that  chess  was  known  in  Europe 
before  the  Eleventh  Century,  butaccording  to  Mr.  H.J.  R. 
Murray  (A  History  of  Chess,  p.  402,  Oxford,  191 3)  philo- 
logical evidence  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  game  and 
its  problems  in  parts  of  Christian  Europe  outside  the 
Iberian  peninsula  before  a.d.  1000,  and  probably  before 
900.  The  important  collection  of  whalebone  chessmen 
found  at  Witchampton,  Dorset,  some  years  ago  and  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum,  has  been  assigned  by  some, 
on  epigraphic  and  stylistic  grounds,  to  a  date  as  early  as 
the  Tenth  Century.  We  find  that  in  these  the  Arab  types 
are  reproduced,  but  with  modifications  in  the  form  of 
crude  animal  heads  in  place  of  the  mere  projections 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  found  on  the  prototypes. 
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No.  II.— A  BONE  CASTLE  :  LOWER  RHINE  :  SECOND 
HALF  XI  CENTURY  :  DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,  BERLIN 
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No.  III.— AN  IVORY  CHESSMAN:  GERMAN  :  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
IN  DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,  BERLIN  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  A  CASTLE 


The  illustrations  which  follow  show  nat- 
uralistic or  representational  forms;  unless 
otherwise  described,  they  are  of  ivory,  which, 
with  bone,  was  the  usual  material  in  mediae- 
val times.  In  the  first  (No.  ii)  we  have  a  castle 
carved  in  bone,  lower  Rhenish,  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  In  a  gateway 
with  embattled  top,  on  which  are  two  towers, 
also  embattled,  and  domical,  is  a  bearded  bust 
in  low  relief,  facing  right.  Like  the  following 
five  items,  it  is  preserved  in  the  Deutsches 
Museum  at  Berlin.  The  next  (No.  iii)  is  also  a 
castle,  in  the  form  of  a  table  supported  by 
four  columns,  between  which,  on  each  side,  is 
a  female  bust,  facing;  on  the  table  are  two 
seated  lions  facing  left  and  right  respectively; 
the  base  has  a  scalloped  border.  The  piece  is 
German,  twelfth-century.  We  come  now  to  a 
more  spirited  and  realistic  figure  (No.  iv),  a 
mounted  knight  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
sword ;  the  horse  is  on  a  mound  which  serves 
as  a  pedestal.  The  rider  wears  chain  mail  and 
a  long  tabard,  with  a  cylindrical  helm,  the 
shield  being  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  per- 
haps French  work  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 


In  the  high  Gothic  period  there  is  a  strong 
taste  for  sumptuous  and  elaborately  carved 
pieces.  A  German  king  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  is  here  shown  in  two  views,  the  front 
(No.  v),  and  the  sides  and  back  (No.  vi).  In 
front  we  see  a  beardless  king  enthroned,  fac- 
ing, with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  the  hilt 
being  on  his  knee  and  the  point  upwards;  in 
his  left  hand  is  a  hawk:  the  sides  and  back 
consist  of  a  procession  of  warriors  on  foot  in 
chain  mail,  with  large  triangular  shields 
turned  towards  the  spectator,  and  swords. 
The  last  ivory  specimen  illustrated  (No.  vii ) 
shows  the  figure  of  a  bishop  robed  and  mitred 
on  a  throne,  his  head  bent  forward;  his  right 
hand,  which  is  gloved  and  shows  a  ring  on 
the  second  finger,  is  raised  in  benediction, 
while  in  his  left  he  holds  his  pastoral  staff; 
traces  of  painting  remain.  It  is  French,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century. 

In  the  attribution  of  these  later  pieces  a  de- 
gree of  caution  must  be  observed,  as  M. 
Koechlin  points  out  (Les  Ivoires  Gothiques 
Frangais,  I,  p.  468,  Paris,  1924).  They  are  still 


No.  IV.— IVORY  CHESSMAN  .  PERHAPS  FRENCH  :  XIII  CENTURY 
IN  DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,  BERLIN  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  A  KSIGHT 
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No.  V.— AN  IVORY  CHESSMAN  :  GERMAN  :  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN*  THE  DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,  BERLIN  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  A  KING 


No.  VI.— BACK  VIEW  OF  THE  PIECE  SEEN  IN  No.  V  :  SHOWING 
THE  WARRIORS  GUARDING  1HE  KING  :  DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM 


crude  descendants  of  the 
cruder  prototypes  dating 
from  the  Ninth  to  the 
Twelfth  Century  found 
on  British  and  Scandina- 
vian sites.  It  is  only  by  de- 
tails of  style  and  costume 
that  we  can  place  them  in 
the  Gothic  period  at  all, 
and  the  persistence,  even 
as  late  as  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  of  the  somewhat 
dull  and  artless  conven- 
tion of  the  earlier  types, 
suggesting,  according  to 
M.  Koechlin,  a  Teutonic 
atelier,  makes  the  proven- 
ance a  matter  of  doubt,  as 
they  appear  to  have  been 
common  both  in  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Turning  from  the  chess- 
pieces  themselves,  we  may 
now  consider  illustrations 


No.  VII  -  r  3RY  CHESSMAN  :  FRENCH  :  XIV  CENTURY 
DEUTSCHES  MUSEUM,   BERLIN   :   THIS  IS  A  BISHOP 


of  the  game  in  progress. 
These  are  found  in  illu- 
minated manuscripts  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  H.  J.  R. 
Murray  (in  his  History  of 
Chess,  already  quoted, 
p.  396)  reproduces  an 
illumination  from  a  Paris 
manuscript,  in  which 
Otto  IV,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  (1266- 
1308),  is  seen  at  play. 
There  is  no  elaborate  de- 
tail, but  the  shapes  of  the 
pieces  are  distinguished. 
The  subject  is  found,  too, 
on  ivory  carvings  lending 
themselves  to  secular 
treatment,  such  as  leaves 
of  writing-tablets  and 
mirror-cases  ;  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  British 
and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums.  Yet  another 
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No.  VIII. — TAPESTRY  SHOWING  A  LADY  AND  A  GENTLEMAN  PLAYING  CHESS 
FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  SCHLOSSMUSEUM,  BERLIN 


with  ivory,  pearl-shell  and  metal.  He 
quotes  a  number  of  inventories  con- 
taining examples  of  jewelled  or  other- 
wise elaborately  decorated  boards 
from  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury. Combined  boards  for  chess  and 
other  games  are  heard  of  at  an  early 
date  and  continued  to  a  late  period. 
The  board  illustrated  here  (No.  ix)  is 
of  interest  for  another  reason.  It  is 
from  the  ' Pommerscher  Kunst- 
schrank'  ( 1 6 1 7)  in  the  Schlossmuseum 
at  Berlin,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
treatment  of  the  white  squares,  which 
are  occupied  by  genre  subjects  of  a 
satirical  and  sometimes  grotesque 
character.  They  show  certain  stock 
figures,  those  of  the  fox  and  the  geese 
occurring  more  than  once.  In  the  fol- 
lowing figure  (No.  x)  we  see  on  the 
same  board  a  finely  carved  set  of 
chessmen,  the  human  figures  being 
virtually  statuettes  executed  in  an  en- 
tirely naturalistic  spirit,  each  person- 
age receiving  detailed  and  realistic 
treatment  as  regards  appearance  and 


medium  is  shown  here  in  the  form  of  a 
tapestry  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  preserved  in  the  Schlossmu- 
seum at  Berlin  (No.  viii).  The  repre- 
sentation is  completely  stylized.  The 
figures  are  seated  amongst  conventional 
foliage,  an  inscribed  scroll  over  the  head 
of  each  forming  a  kind  of  canopy.  The 
board  is  simplified  to  the  point  of  cru- 
dity; it  has  few  squares,  and  is  merely 
part  of  the  formal  design,  fully  visible  to 
the  spectator  and  having  apparently  no 
means  of  support. 

Few  early  chess-boards  have  been 
preserved.  Mr.  Murray  (History,  p.  757) 
mentions  a  fine  German  board  of  rock- 
crystal  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  at  Paris, 
of  the  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  he  illustrates  an  elaborate  example 
in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum  at 
Munich.  This  was  made  by  Hans  Sebald 

Beham,  1 520-40,  and  is  elaborately  or-  Ix._CHESSBOARD :  squares  decorated  with  satirical  subjects 
namented,  the  deep  border  being  inlaid      from  the  pommerscher  kuxstschrank'  in  schlossmuseum,  blrlin 
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i  tig  a  me 


No.  X. — THE  CHESSBOARD  SHOWN  IN  PRECEDING  ILLUSTRATION  (No.  IX)  :  WITH  ACCOMPANYING 
CHESSMEN  :  FROM  THE  'POMMERSCHER  KUNSTSCHRANK'  IN  THE  SCHLOSSMUSEUM  AT  BERLIN 


costume,  the  pawns  in 
particular  giving  scope 
for  considerable  variety 
in  the  representation  of 
genre  types. 

Our  next  reproduc- 


XVIII  Jakrkundert,  p. 
441 ,  Berlin,  1  932) 
points  out  that  the  por- 
celain industry,  which 
ministered  to  the  many 
and  various  tastes  and 
fashions  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  lent  it- 
self also  to  the  consider- 
able vogue  for  indoor 
recreations  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  making 
ofchess-sets,hesays,the 
boards  of  which  pre- 
sented technical  diffi- 
culties, was  confined  to 
the  larger  factories. 

Our  concluding  ex- 
ample (No.  xii),  also  of 
porcelain,  brings  us  to 
modern  times.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  Meissen  factory,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  Professor  Esser  of  Berlin.  The  board 
itself,  as  well  as  the  pieces,  is  of  porcelain. 
The  designer  has  conceived  the  chessmen  as 
marine  animals,  the  curious  shapes  and  mark- 
ings of  which  produce  a  decorative  effect. 


No.  XI.— PORCELAIN  KNIGHT 
OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


tion  (No.  xi)  takes 
us  into  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  It 
is  one  of  a  porcelain 
set  of  chessmen  in 
the  rococo  style, 
and  represents  a 
knight.  F.  H.  Hof- 
mann  (Das  Porzel- 
lan  der  europdischen 
Manufakturen  im 


No    XII  A  (Hi  ABOARD  MADE  OF  MEISSEN  PORCELAIN,  WITH  PORCELAIN  PIECES  FASHIONED  IN 

THE  FORM  OF  VARIOUS  STRANGE  MARINE  ANIMALS  :  DESIGNED  BY  PROFESSOR  ESSER  OF  BERLIN 
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THE  DAVID  WEILL  EXHIBITION 

FOLLOWING  shortly  after  the  announcement 
of  the  acquisition  by  the  Frick  Collection  of 
Boucher's  Portrait  of  Mme  Boucher,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  David  Weill,  of  Paris,  a  private  exhi- 
bition was  held  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  of  other 
canvases  from  the  same  distinguished  collector,  ac- 
quired by  Wildenstein  last  spring.  This  event  had  been 
keenly  anticipated  since  its  first  announcement,  more 
than  six  months  ago,  and,  there  being  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  some  of  the  paintings  would  find  their  way 
to  leading  public  and  private  collections  here,  keen 
interest  was  shown  on  all  sides. 

While  many  of  the  canvases  by  which  the  collection 
is  best  known,  such  as  David's  Comtesse  Dam,  were  not 
included  in  the  exhibition,  the  selection  was  justly 
representative  of  the  peculiar  strength  of  this  collec- 
tion, which  consists  in  its  presentation  of  a  balanced, 


HOLY  FAMILY  :  BY  A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  MASTER 
POSSIBLY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS  :  THE  PERLS  GALLERIES 


complete  and  living  impression  of  a  great  artistic 
period.  That  period  is  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
France,  although  the  group  also  includes  some  ad- 
mirable paintings  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  few  of 
the  Seventeenth,  and  a  sprinkling  of  masters  of  other 
nations,  such  as  Reynolds,  Goya  and  Guardi. 

The  French  portraits  in  the  Weill  collection  arc  not 
of  that  undeniably  charming  court  or  salon  type,  often 
chosen  to  represent  this  period;  they  show  the  intellec- 
tual aspect  of  their  day,  and  leave  to  paintings  other 
than  portraits  to  express  the  grace  and  gallantry  so 
characteristic  of  the  age  and  nation.  Portraiture  is 
serious  and  unaffected  in  David's  presentation  of  his 
uncle,  the  architect  Desmaisons;  in  Nattier's  portrait 
of  his  daughter,  Marie-Catherine;  in  Prud'hon's  im- 
pression of  the  elderly  Lafayette,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
slightly  theatrical  pose,  in  Boucher's  Marquis  de  Mar- 
igny,  his  subject  the  younger  brother  of  Mine  de  Pom- 
padour. The  last  named  is  a  remarkably  concentrated 
performance,  and  although  this  serious  young  man 
with  his  intent  gaze  seems  to  be  acting  a  part,  the 
portrait  escapes  sentimentality. 

In  Adelaide  Labille-Guiard's  portrait  of  her  pupil, 
Marie-Gabriel le  Capet,  we  find  an  artist,  who  was 
capable  of  painting  in  the  'grand  manner,'  attempting 
a  form  of  the  literal  which  by  sheer  sensitivity  ap- 
proaches the  spiritual.  For  all  its  restraint,  this  portrait 
is  very  much  alive.  In  its  detail  it  is  extraordinarily  fine, 
notably  in  the  painting  of  the  grey  silk  dress,  the  grey 
hair,  and  the  elegant  work  table,  unmistakably  the 
production  of  a  mditre  ebeniste,  at  which  Mademoiselle 
Capet  is  painting  a  miniature. 

Other  phases  of  French  art  are  not  neglected.  The 
imaginative  mood  is  represented  in  Fragonard's  Vision 
du  Sculpteur  and  Watteau's  Le  Reve  de  V Artiste,  which 
spiritually  form  a  pair.  There  is  a  powerful  still-life  by 
Chardin,  La  Nappe  Blanche,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  artist  Decamps  and  was  more  recently  in  the 
Michel-Levy  collection.  Lepicie's  Le  Petit  Dessinateur. 
presumably  a  portrait  of  Carle  Vernet  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  is  one  of  those  inimitable  subject  pictures, 
between  portrait  and  genre,  in  which  the  French  ex- 
celled. A  group  of  small  canvases,  of  importance  far 
beyond  their  dimensions,  includes  Fragonard"s  Enfant 
aux  Cerises,  which,  though  the  means  employed  are 
slight,  is  filled  with  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  childhood. 
The  history  of  this  little  picture  is  traced  back  to  its 
ownership  by  Prault  in  1780.  It  was  in  the  Eugene 
Glaenzer  collection  before  being  acquired  by  its  re- 
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cent  owner.  Debucourt's  original  painting  for  La  Fete 
de  la  Grand'marnan  is  the  original  from  which  he  made 
his  engraving  of  1788.  Finally,  a  limpidly  colourful 
head  of  a  girl,  attributed  to  the  school  of  J.-L.  David, 
is  a  little  masterpiece,  not  simply  of  its  period,  but  in 
a  tradition  of  French  painting  as  old  as  the  Clouets 
and  Corneille  de  Lyon. 

OPENING  OF  THE  PERLS  GALLERIES 

THE  Perls  Galleries,  which  opened  this  season  in 
New  York,  are  affiliated  with  the  Kaete  Perls 
Galerie  in  Paris,  and,  like  the  French  house,  have  been 
offering  the  work  of  a  group  of  contemporary  Euro- 
pean artists  in  examples  designed  primarily  for  appeal 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  young  collector.  The 
career  of  the  Perls  family,  as  art  dealers,  began,  before 
the  founding  of  the  Paris  establishment,  with  a  Berlin 
gallery,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  in  which  Flemish, 
German  and  Italian  primitives  played  an  important 
part.  One  of  these  was  Memling's  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Angels,  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau  which  passed  through  the  firm's  hands  to  the 
Mellon  collection. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  Holy  Family  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Max  Friedlander,  is  a  French  work  of  the  late 
Fifteenth  Century  reflecting  the  influence  of  Roger 
van  der  Weyden.  It  has  been  considered  as  perhaps  of 
the  school  of  Lyons,  about  1480.  The  painting  of  the 
richly  patterned  Gothic  brocade,  of  the  hands  of  the 
Virgin,  and  of  the  lining  of  ermine  in  the  draperies, 
shows  great  delicacy.  In  this  panel  we  see  a  blending 
of  old  traditions  and  ne  /  influences,  revealed  in  the 
early  type  of  Virgin  and  the  more  naturalistic  figure 
of  St.  Joseph.  Particularly  charming  is  the  figure  of  St. 
Joseph,  with  his  bowl  and  spoon,  bending  solicitously 
over  the  Child,  an  incident  introduced  into  paintings 
of  this  period  when  a  new  tenderness  of  mood  became 
manifest  in  devotional  art. 

There  was  a  strong  incursion  of  Flemish  influence  in 
French  centres  of  painting,  such  as  Paris  and  Tours, 
during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  Flemish  works,  like 
Jan  van  Eyck's  The  Virgin  with  Chancellor  Rollin  from 
Autun,  and  Van  der  Weyden's  altarpiece  at  the  Hos- 
pice de  Beaune,  were  widely  imitated. 

EARLY  WORK  OF  PAUL  STORR 

AS  Paul  Storr  is  easily  the  leading  figure  among 
early  nineteenth-century  English  silversmiths, 
and  since  he  is  one  of  the  most  talented  designers  in  the 
entire  field  of  English  silver,  he  is  now  among  the  most 
eagerly  sought  English  makers.  He  is  well  represented 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 


MA KIE-GA BRIELLE  CAPET,  BY  ADELAIDE  LABILLE-GUIARD 
FROM  THE   WEILL  COLLECTION   :   VVILDENSTEIN  GALLERIES 


fact  that  his  work  has  also  been  preserved  in  some  of 
the  great  houses  of  England,  such  as  Chatsworth,  Bel- 
voir  Castle  and  Althorp,  proves  that  he  did  not  lack 
patrons  in  his  own  day.  Much  of  his  work  is  of  a  sump- 
tuous character  and  his  name  is  generally  associated 
with  a  rich  form  of  ornamentation  handled  in  a  force- 
ful and  personal  style.  Occasionally,  however,  he  de- 
signed with  the  utmost  simplicity,  but  few  pieces  of 
this  type  survive  to  illustrate  the  many-sided  genius  of 
this  great  artist. 

The  examples  in  this  manner,  shown  here,  have  es- 
pecial interest  as  having  been  made  in  1 793,  the  first 
year  in  which  Storr's  mark  was  entered  with  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  They  consist  of  a  tea  kettle  on 
stand  and  two  of  a  set  of  four  sweetmeat  dishes,  all  of 
which  were  recently  acquired  by  the  firm  of  James 
Robinson.  The  tea  kettle  is  elliptical  in  form,  sloping 
broadly  toward  the  base,  and  having  a  very  low, 
domed  cover.  The  effectiveness  of  the  design  depends 
on  such  fundamental  contrasts  as  the  oval  of  the  kettle 
and  the  incurvate  lines  of  the  support  for  the  spirit 
lamp.  Beyond  this  the  most  conspicuous  decoration  is 
the  boldly  fashioned,  conventionalized  floral  finial, 
and  the  applied  leaf  at  the  juncture  of  the  handle  and 
body  of  the  kettle.  The  sweetmeat  dishes  are  similarly 
austere;  each  is  in  the  shape  of  three  small  baskets,  the 
handles  held  together  by  simulated  bands  of  ribbon. 
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ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  FURNITURE 

AN  exhibition  was  opened  in  November  at  the  gal- 
leries of  Frank  Partridge  consisting  of  sixty-four 
examples  of  English  furniture  and  needlework  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Mrs.  Myron  C.  Taylor  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Hospitals  Fund.  As  at  the  memorable  exhibition  of 
Chippendale  furniture  held  at  the  same  galleries  some 
years  ago,  the  principal  features  were  the  outstanding 
examples  of  cabinet  making.  In  the  exhibition  under 
discussion  the  period  covered  was  broader,  and  a  few 
French  pieces  were  also  included. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  shown  was  a 
Chippendale  cabinet,  of  about  1760,  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  having  a  triple  pagoda  top,  which  is  directly 
traceable  to  a  design  shown  on  plate  CXLIII  of  the 
Director.  The  decorative  fretwork  gallery,  floral  crest- 
ing and  carving  of  the  underframing  is  of  exceptional 
quality.  A  second  cabinet  can  also  be  traced  to  the 
Director,  plate  CXXXIII  (edition  of  1 761) ;  it  is  some- 
what simpler  in  design  and  shows  greater  modifica- 
tion of  the  original.  These  two  pieces  alone  established 
the  importance  of  the  exhibition,  an  importance  which 
was  maintained  throughout  by  a  number  of  objects 
from  distinguished  collections  and  of  rare  quality. 

Among  the  earlier  pieces  was  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
spoon-back  armchairs  from  the  Manor  House,  Mil- 
denhead,  Suffolk.  These  still  retain  their  original  red 


PAIR  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD  'SPOON-BACK'  ARMCHAIRS  IN  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION 
OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  FRANK  PARTRIDGE 


TEA  KETTLE  ON  STAND  AND  TWO  OF  SET  OF  FOUR  SWEETMEAT 
DISHES  BY  PAUL  STORR,  ALL  DATED    1793  :  JAMES  ROBINSON 


leather  seats  studded  with  burnished  nailheads.  Only 
slightly  later  was  the  fruitwood  settee,  covered  in  needle- 
work of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  with  flowers  and 
foliage  surrounding  two  landscape  medallions.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
more  recently  in  that  of  H.  E.  Russell,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  of  English  Decorative  Arts  at 
Lansdowne  House  in  1929. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  pieces  was  a  satinwood 
piano  crossbanded  with  sycamore  and  inlaid  in  hare- 
wood  with  a  figure  of  Poly- 
hymnia and  having  a  further 
elaborate  inlay  of  urns,  honey- 
suckle and  oval  medallions. 
The  form  of  the  case  is  rect- 
angular, its  depth  being  pro- 
duced by  the  front  panels, 
which  are  fitted  as  cupboards 
for  storing  music.  Engraved 
on  a  panel  above  the  centre  of 
the  keyboard  is  the  name  of 
the  maker,  Frederick  Beck  of 
London,  and  the  date  1777. 

The  Adam  style  was  seen 
in  a  pair  of  occasional  tables 
painted  with  figures,  musical 
instruments,  etc.,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel Scott.  The  exhibition  was 
well  selected  with  a  view  to  re- 
presenting  the  larger  case 
pieces,  and  minor  decorative 
objects  of  singular  character. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  rare 
urn-clock  by  Vulliamy  of  Lon- 
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don  with  a  classical  figure  of  Antonia  modelled  in  bis- 
cuit and  two  serpents  coiled  around  the  base  to  serve 
as  pointers,  a  style  which  he  created,  and  used  more 
than  once.  Another  exhibit  was  an  unusual  pair  of 
mirrors  painted  with  Chinese  subjects  and  enclosed 
in  Chippendale  frames  beautifully  carved  with  rush- 
work  and  chinoiserie  motifs,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dowager  Lady  Alington. 

While  chiefly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  objects 
shown  included  a  very  fine  example  of  English  needle- 
work of  the  Elizabethan  period :  a  scenic  panel  in  three 
tiers,  illustrating  the  meeting  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
and  King  Solomon,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Gubbay.  This  panel  is  of  remarkable  beauty  in  its  de- 
tail of  costume  and  architecture  and  its  formal  garden 
scenes;  though  the  motifs  are  partly  fantastic,  the 
court  costumes  are  important  as  historical  documents. 

WHISTLER'S  WATER- 
COLOURS  AND  PASTELS 

IT  would  delight  Whistler  could  he  witness  the  re- 
spect in  which  his  work  in  water-colour  and  pastel 
is  now  held :  it  hurt  him  deeply  when  his  contempor- 
aries despised  it  as  something  droll  or  bizarre.  After 
seeing  the  subjects  in  these  media  which  Carroll  Car- 
stairs  intends  to  exhibit  in  his  gallery  in  January,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  these  works  were  ever  ridi- 
culed, or  why  the  critics  professed  to  be  outraged ;  un- 
less it  was  that  Whistler  himself  had  created  such  a 
reputation  for  wit  and  audacity  that  the  public  sought 
only  those  qualities  in  his  pictures.  Actually  he  was 
profoundly  disappointed  that  his  Venetian  pastels 
were  not  appreciated  when  first  exhibited  in  1880, 
and,  as  recorded  in  the  Whistler  Journal,  years  later  in 
conversation  with  the  Pennells  he  complained  that  no 
c  ne  had  taken  them  seriously  and  that  a  titled  gentle- 
man, leaving  the  exhibition  and  looking  extremely 
bored,  had  endeavoured  to  say  'the  proper  thing'  to 
the  artist  by  telling  him  he  had  found  them  'extremely 
amusing.'  When,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  other 
works  of  Whistler  began  to  command  astonishing 
prices,  the  pastels  did  not  share  in  this  mark  of  ap- 
proval, and  the  collection  that  remained  with  the  Fine 
Art  Society  was  sent  to  the  auction  room  after  his 
death,  where  it  brought  but  a  small  sum.  Later  Whist- 
ler's consummate  skill  in  developing  the  full  possibil- 
ities of  every  medium  he  employed,  whether  oil  or 
etching,  lithograph,  water-colour  or  pastel,  began  to 
be  realized.  He  used  them  all  with  the  ease  usually 
found  only  in  an  artist  who  gives  himself  to  one  med- 
ium alone.  The  requirements  of  graphic  art  and  oil 
painting  were  nevertheless  more  arduous  and  exigent 
than  those  of  water-colour  painting  and  pastel,  and 
something  of  the  delight  with  which  he  set  down  his 


TILLIE,  A  MODEL  :  PASTEL  ON  BROWN  PAPER  :  EXHIBITION 
OF  WHISTLER  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF  CARROLL  CARSTAIRS 


passing  reactions  to  colour  and  line  is  apparent  in  his 
studies  of  models,  his  sketches  for  larger  compositions, 
his  views  of  Venice  and  London,  in  these  latter  media, 
which  were  recorded  as  spontaneously  as  they  were 
conceived  in  the  artist's  mind. 

The  Venetian  series,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  exhibition,  were  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the 
city  of  the  Lagoons  in  1879-1880,  after  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  when  his  affairs  were  at  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  an  unusually  cold  winter,  and  he  found  etching 
difficult,  but  pastel  offered  a  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
cording his  discovery  of  a  different  Venice  than  had 
been  shown  by  Guardi  or  Canaletto,  whose  subjects  he 
studiously  avoided.  Perched  in  a  window,  his  favour- 
ite vantage-point,  and  free  from  crowds,  he  recorded 
Venice  in  an  intimate  vein,  told  of  her  age,  her  beauty, 
her  departed  grandeur,  her  shabbiness,  her  mysterious 
and  immortal  charm. 

He  was  as  deft  in  preserving  the  clarity  of  water- 
colour  as  he  was  in  suggesting  the  richness  of  pastel. 
He  hints  at  opulence  and  depth  rather  than  expresses 
them,  and  never  indulges  in  overstatement  whatever 
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A  SAMOVAR,  DRIP-BOWL  AND  TRAY  BY  FABERGE  MADE  FOR 
GRAND  DUCHESS  ALEXANDRA  JOSEPHOVNA,  1909  :  SCHAFFER 


means  he  employs.  There  is  in  the  exhibition  a  well- 
known  and  characteristic  water-colour,  The  Convales- 
cent, from  the  collection  of  Ronald  Tree.  The  translu- 
cent greys  are  given  a  sparkling  quality  from  the  in- 
terposition of  a  pale  blue  in  the  cover  of  a  book  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  subject  portrayed,  a  blue  which  has 
the  clarity  of  a  glaze  on  porcelain. 

Someone  complained  once  to  Whistler  that  his  price 
of  sixty  guineas  was  high  for  a  water-colour.  But  why 
should  he  not  have  this  sum,  the  artist  enquired,  for  a 
picture  which  had  taken  him  almost  half  an  hour  to 
paint  ?  Time  has  vindicated  him  completely. 

THE  ANTIQUES  EXHIBI- 
TION   AT  PITTSBURGH 

THE  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the  exhibi- 
tions of  antiques,  which  are  occurring  with 
greater  frequency  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  That 
they  have  stimulated  the  buying  of  antiques  there  can 
be  no  question,  and  they  have  also  served  an  educa- 
tional purpose,  since  they  tend  to  confirm  collectors  in 
their  already  acquired  tastes  and  to  create  new  inte- 
rests. Such  exhibitions  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  part 
of  the  season's  activities  for  dealers  in  New  York,  but 
it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  dealers  in 
other  cities  have  followed  their  example.  A  calendar  of 
such  exhibitions  has  grown  to  an  extensive  and  im- 
pressive length,  covering  almost  the  entire  year.  In  the 


summer  months  the  increasing  number  of  events  in 
smaller  centres,  situated  on  convenient  routes  for 
motorists,  demonstrated  their  practical  success. 

Last  spring  a  handsomely  installed  exhibition  was 
held  in  Chicago,  and  a  little  over  a  month  ago  a 
similar  showing  took  place  in  Los  Angeles.  Early  in 
November  the  Pittsburgh  Antiques  Exhibition  was 
arranged  at  the  Hotel  Schenley.  The  exhibitors  were 
not  from  that  city  only,  but  included  many  from 
the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  dealers. 
Among  the  last  was  Mrs.  Mabel  I.  Renner,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  event,  and  has  directed  many 
others.  Her  own  collection  of  'Americana'  is  a  distin- 
guished one.  Pittsburgh  exhibitors  included  the  Col- 
onial Art  Furniture  Company  and  William  A.  Dick, 
Jr.,  who  were  represented  by  examples  of  English  and 
American  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

SILVER  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
SERVICE  BY  FABERGE 

ONE  of  the  last  works  of  art  to  leave  Russia,  before 
the  new  ruling  prohibiting  the  sale  of  art  treas- 
ures came  into  effect  a  year  ago,  is  a  superlatively  fine 
example  of  the  work  of  Carl  G.  Faberge,  court  jeweller 
to  the  late  Tsar.  It  consists  of  a  complete  tea  and  coffee 
service  of  twenty-four  pieces  made  for  the  Grand 
Duchess  Alexandra  Josephovna,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  members  of  her  family  in  1909  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  wedding. 
On  the  lid  of  the  samovar,  which  is  illustrated  here, 
appears  her  monogram,  together  with  engraved  facsi- 
mile signatures  of  the  donors,  'Olga,'  'Vera'  and 
'Dmitri.'  The  service,  designed  in  the  classic  style 
which  Faberge  employed  with  such  originality,  con- 
sists of  the  following  pieces:  a  samovar  and  drip  bowl 
on  a  rectangular  tray  rounded  at  one  end;  a  larger 
tray,  twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  to  hold  the  coffee 
pot,  teapot,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  and,  in 
addition,  a  tea  strainer,  lemon  fork,  tea  scoop  and 
sugar  tongs  with  one  dozen  teaspoons.  Each  object  is 
marked  with  the  signature  of  Faberge,  and  the  sepa- 
rate parts  are  marked  as  well. 

The  larger  pieces  are  in  the  classic  ovoid  form  and 
are  raised  on  four  applied  legs,  ranged  at  almost  the 
height  of  the  body  and  suggesting  the  treatment  of  a 
classic  tripod  support.  These  legs  have,  at  the  top, 
winged  lion  mascarons,  and  terminate  in  lions'  paw 
feet.  The  modelling  is  of  the  finest  artistry.  The  variety 
of  detail  in  the  chased  mouldings  would  be  confusing 
if  handled  by  a  lesser  artist,  but  there  is  an  austerity 
and  dignity  in  Faberge's  arrangement  which  saves  the 
work  from  ostentation.  The  leaf-moulded  edge  of  the 
trays,  the  bandings  of  laurel  leaf,  the  treatment  of  the 
anthemion  at  the  spout,  and  of  the  palmette  as  a  *ne- 
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dallion  motif,  are  so  much  his  own  that  it  is  evident  he 
has  borrowed  nothing  from  the  past  without  trans- 
forming it.  He  has  kept  the  smaller  pieces  very  simple 
and  lavished  ornament  only  on  the  larger  objects. 
Faberge  was  master  of  various  styles;  he  could  use 
traditional  old  Russian  designs,  a  naturalistic  style, 
and,  finally,  the  classic,  this  last  seeming  to  be,  of  all, 
the  most  suited  to  his  taste  and  talent. 


MING  PORCELAIN  AND  UN- 
DERGLAZE  ROUGE-DE-FER 

ONE  of  the  conclusions  regarding  the  dating  of 
Chinese  porcelains  drawn  from  the  recent  ex- 
hibition in  London  was  that  examples 
showing  the  rouge-de-fer  under  the  glaze 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Ming  period. 
In  the  Ch'ing  reigns  it  is  used  as  an 
overglaze  enamel.  There  is  a  classifica- 
tion of  Ch'ing  porcelains  showing  both 
flower  and  figure  designs  executed  with 
great  refinement  and  employing  rouge- 
de-fer  as  an  enamel,  which  are  first  not- 
iced in  the  Yung  Cheng  period  and  con- 
tinued in  the  reigns  of  Ch'ien  Lung  and 
Chia  Ching.  There  are  also  very  similar 
pieces  so  far  as  design  and  colouring  are 
concerned,  but  having  the  rouge-de-fer 
under  the  glaze.  The  Ming  reign  marks 
on  such  pieces  have  not  heretofore  been 
credited,  but  it  is  now  accepted  that 
they  may  be  believed.  An  example  was  a 
bowl  in  the  London  exhibition  (No.  1955 
of  the  catalogue)  from  the  Chia  Ching 
period  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  1 522-1 566. 

A  rather  similar  but  much  larger 
piece  was  recently  noted  at  the  gallery 
of  Roland  Moore.  It  is  a  little  over  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  also  earlier, 
being  of  the  Ch'eng  Hua  reign,  1465- 
1487.  The  design  of  personages  shows  the 
Eight  Immortals  around  the  outside  of 
the  bowl,  and  within  there  is  a  large 
dragon  medallion  in  green  and  rouge-de- 
fer. At  the  inside  of  the  rim  is  a  border 
of  interlacing  circles  in  underglaze  blue. 
The  colourings  on  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  show  the  rouge-de-fer  in  its  richest 
depth  with  other  shadings,  to  a  light 
orange.  The  other  colours  are  blue,  light 
yellow,  green,  both  dark  and  in  light 
washes,  and  a  very  pale  aubergine,  pro- 
ducing a  light  grey. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  bowl  in  the  Lon- 
don exhibition  and  other  wares  of  its 


class,  the  characteristic  of  both  design  and  tone  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  somewhat  heavier  red  and  blue 
designs  of  the  later  Ming  reigns.  When  the  Yung 
Cheng  potters  in  the  succeeding  dynasty  began  to  dis- 
play their  taste  for  archaic  forms,  the  former  was  one 
of  the  types  singled  out  for  repetition  and  was  con- 
tinued in  the  reigns  of  Ch'ien  Lung  and  Chia  Ching, 
the  distinction  being,  as  was  before  remarked,  that 
in  such  cases  the  rouge-de-fer  is  not  under  the  glaze. 

Recent  acquisitions  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
include  a  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  by  the  Vene- 
tian Bassano  (Jacopo  da  Ponte).  Described  in  the 
Institute's  Bulletin  by  Prof.  Valentiner,  this  picture 
shows  the  figures  with  heads  turned  in  contraposto. 


TALLBOY  OF  UNUSUAL  PROPORTION'S  :  WITH  FINE  PATINA  :  MADE  ABOUT  1780 
FROM  THE  COLONIAL  ART  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
FINE    ARTS  CLUB 

AS  an  introduction  to  the  comprehensive  Exhi- 
/■A  bition  of  Seventeenth  Century  Art  at  the 
JL  -A-  Royal  Academy  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
posite than  the  display  of  Haute  Renaissance  objects 
now  on  view  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in 
Savile  Row.  These  objects,  beautifully  arranged  in  an 
intimate  setting,  have  been  chosen  from  the  collec- 
tions of  private  owners,  solely  on  account  of  their  high 
quality  and  with  the  desire  to  make  the  exhibition 
representative  of  what  we  may,  by  many  standards, 


ARMOUR  OF  HENRI  II,  KING  OF  FRANCE,  C.  1545  :  LENT  BY  MAJOR 
THE  HON.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P.,  TO  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB 


consider  the  period  of  the  greatest  cultural  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  Particularly  interesting  is 
it  to  note  that  the  finest  things,  in  the  upper  room, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  exhibits,  might  have  been 
created  during  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime.  The 
owners,  wealthy  connoisseurs  for  the  most  part,  and 
men  of  unimpeachable  taste,  have  given  of  their  best, 
with  the  result  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  room  is  one 
of  richness  and  sumptuosity.  The  interest  centres  chiefly 
about  the  personality  of  Henri  II  of  France.  At  one 
end,  backed  by  a  tapestry  of  the  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  (lent  by  Lord  Aberconway)  in  which  appears 
Diana  with  a  stag  and  hounds,  stands  a  magnificent 
three-quarter  suit  of  armour  which  once  apparelled 
Henri  Deux  himself.  It  is  of  russet  steel,  resembling  a 
fine  Florentine  bronze  in  colour,  the  chiselled  and 
embossed  ornament  of  foliage  and  masks  being  heavily 
gilded.  The  workmanship  is  probably  Italian,  pro- 
duced in  the  so-called  School  of  the  Louvre  towards 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Major  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  M.P.  The 
portrait  of  the  King  himself  on  horseback,  by  Francois 
Clouet,  wearing  this  self-same  suit  is  here  also,  to- 
gether with  a  companion  portrait  of  Francois  I,  in 
black  armour,  by  the  same  hand.  Both  these  portraits, 
formerly  in  the  Magniac  and  Steinkopf  Collections, 
are  now  the  property  of  Viscount  Bearstead.  Here  also 
is  a  small  carved  oaken  casket,  with  the  Royal  Arms 
of  France  and  the  interlaced  crescents  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  the  King's  mistress,  on  either  end,  and  on  the 
front  and  back  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Labours  of  Hercules,  lent  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Ridpath.  Close 
by  are  two  examples  of  that  rarest  kind  of  pottery 
known  as  'Henri  Deux',  one  of  them  the  ewer  of 
Saint  Porchaire  ware,  owned  by  Sir  Bernard  Eckstein, 
Bt.,  and  the  equally  fine  mounted  cup  lent  by  Mr. 
George  Eumorfopoulos. 

One  should  mention  in  this  period  group  Miss 
Mann's  two-story  French  cabinet  in  walnut-wood, 
inlaid  with  plaques  of  marble  simulating  landscapes, 
the  four  panels  of  the  doors  being  carved  with  figures 
in  relief  in  the  style  of  Jean  Goujon,  a  style  associated 
with  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  In  the  niche  of  the 
broken  pediment  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Venus.  Miss 
Mann  also  lends  an  early  sixteenth-century  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  of  the  School  of  Antwerp. 

A  remarkable  automaton  clock,  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  S.  R.  Vereker,  in  gilt  copper  displays  a  glutton 
ous  giant  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  elephants. 
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EWER  OF  SAINT  PORCH  AIRE  POTTERY,  XVI  CENT.  :  LENT  BY 
SIR  BERNARD  ECKSTEIN,  BT.  :  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB 


The  steel  clock-face  is  in  the  centre  of  his  stomach 
and  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  spitted  carcase,  in  the 
other  a  beaker.  About  the 
car  are  figures  of  men, 
monkeys  and  fauns ;  at  the 
back  Hercules  is  seen 
mounted  on  a  barrel,  and 
upon  the  canopy,  Mercury. 
This  strange  piece  moved 
along  the  banqueting  table 
upon  five  wheels.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  measur- 
ing 22f  in.  high  by  1 7!  in. 
long,  and  is  of  Augsburg 
make,  c.  1600. 

All  eyes,  however,  will 
be  drawn  to  the  famous 
and  puzzling  portrait,  one 
of  the  world's  riddles,  hung 
above  the  mantelpiece. 
This  is  nothing  less  than 
the  half-length  Portrait  of 
a  Young  Man,  in  a  black 
doublet  with  white  chem- 
isette and  crimson  sleeves, 
the  left  hand  gloved  and 

,     ,,.  ~,  1  CASKET  WITH  PANELS  OF 

holding  the  other  glove,       mythology:  lent  by  mr 


generally  known  as  the  Temple  Newsam  Titian.  The 
face  is  looking  towards  the  left  and  the  right  hand  holds 
a  hat  with  a  badge.  It  was  noted  by  Waagen  in  1854, 
and  has  been  variously  attributed  to  Giorgione,  to  Titian 
and  to  Palma  Vecchio  with  equal  plausibility,  but  re- 
mains as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  It  may  justly  be 
described,  in  any  case,  as  one  of  the  world's  supreme 
portraits,  and  its  fortunate  possessor  is  Viscount  Halifax. 
The  same  owner  has  sent  an  extremely  interesting 
fifteenth-century  Deposition,  by  the  Master  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Altar,  which  was  at  one  time  on  loan  at  the 
National  Gallery.  The  pictures  generally  are  remarkable 
documents  worthy  of  the  closest  study,  not  less  so  because 
of  their  anonymity  in  several  cases.  One  of  these  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  wearing  the  Order 
of  The  Golden  Fleece,  also  belonging  to  Lord  Halifax. 

In  our  illustration  we  reproduce  one  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Paget's  treasures,  a  casket  of  Limoges  enamel,  painted 
with  mythological  subjects  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  glory 
of  Pallas.  The  lid  is  inscribed  with  the  talismanic  motto 
deum  :  time  :  This  gem-like  little  work  of  art  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  long  ago 
as  i860,  and  was  previously  in  the  G.  H.  Morland  and 
Henry  Oppenheimer  collections. 

Tapestries,  furniture  (among  which  there  are  some 
finely  carved  Italian  cassoni),  bronzes,  enamels  and 
jewels,  wood-carvings  and  terra-cotta  models,  Palissy 
ware,  Castel  Durante  majolica,  Spanish  lustre  wares, 
plate,  pictures  and  drawings  fill  the  two  rooms  with 
riches  and  will  give  the  spectator  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
keenest  enjoyment. 


LIMOGES  ENAMEL  :  PAINTED  WITH  SCENES  FROM  THE  CLASSICAL 
E.  L.  PAGET  TO  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB  EXHIBITION 
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BATEAUX  AU  PECHE,  SCHEVENINGEN  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  EUGENE  BOUDIN  :  EXHIBITION  OF 
WORKS  BY  BOUDIN  HELD  AT  BARBIZON  HOUSE,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  JANUARY  6-FEBRUARY  5 


A  FRENCH  PAINTER  OF  MARINES 


pictures  of  Trouville  and 
Deauville,  dated  1895,  are 
named  respectively  Mark 
montant  and  Mark  basse. 
Our  illustration,  a  peaceful 
scene  of  boats  going  out 
at  eventide,  has  the  title 
Bateaux  au  peche. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  just 
issued  his  nineteenth  an- 
nual Barbizon  House  Record, 
with  notes  on  pictures  sold 
during  the  past  year  and 
a  large  number  of  well- 
produced  illustrations.  The 
cover  is  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  R.A.  It  has 
further  an  interesting  ac- 
count by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 
Baker  of  English  Royal 
Collectors.  Those  who  can 
procure  a  copy  of  this 
pleasing  record,  which  is 
issued  in  a  limited  edition,  are  fortunate. 


THOSE  who  do  not  yet  know  how  Eugene  Boudin 
came  to  merit  the  appellation  Le  Roi  des  ciels, 
bestowed  on  him  by  Corot,  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
exhibition  arranged  by  Mr.  Lockett  Thomson  at  9, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  From  January 
6th  till  February  5th  will  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
Barbizon  House  a  number  of  breezy  and  sparkling 
canvases  by  this  son  of  a  Honfleur  pilot,  whom  an- 
other fellow-artist  and  admirer,  Courbet,  once  de- 
signated 'un  seraphin.'  Trained  to  the  sailor's  craft 
from  a  very  early  age,  Boudin  became  a  watcher  of 
the  skies,  cultivating  an  eye  weather-wise  to  all  at- 
mospheric mutations,  and  particularly  sensitive  to 
those  subtle  variations  of  grey  pierced  by  fitful  lances 
of  sunshine  which  at  the  same  time  cloud  and  irra- 
diate the  Channel  coasts.  The  rigging,  too,  of  sailing 
ships  he  knew  as  few  others.  His  mastery  in  this 
respect  will  be  noted  in  Le  Havre,  dated  September 
1872,  a  delightful  study  of  sea  and  shipping,  in  the 
silver-toned  Les  Yachts  dans  le  Bassin  de  Deauville  of 
1896,  in  Carmarel,  Normandie  with  its  modulated  grey 
sky  and  shipping  backed  by  houses  on  an  ascending 
shore,  in  Le  Port  D 'Honfleur,  upon  which  black  boats 
sparkle  before  the  harbour  mouth  while  the  smoke 
from  a  chimney-stack  mingles  with  the  sky,  and  again 
in  a  canvas  of  1885,  L 'Appareillage,  La  Meuse  devant 
Dordrecht.  But  most  of  all  we  must  admire  the  splendid 
storm  effect  of  Le  Grain  du  Nord-Ouest,  in  which  the 
squall  from  a  blackened  sky  is  visibly  tearing  up  the 
fleecy  waves.  This  canvas  was  exhibited  at  the  Beaux- 
Arts  in  1899.  A  charming  pair  of  small,  nearly  square 


MORE  TREASURES  FOR  THE  NATION 

NEW  acquisitions  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  during  the  past  month  include  the 
Limoges  enamel  plaque  (illustrated  on  p.  43)  by  the 
second  Jean  Penicaud,  who  died  before  1588.  The 
subject,  painted  in  milky-toned  grisaille,  with  delicate 
tints  of  smoky  lilac  and  greyish  green,  and  enrich- 
ments of  gold,  is  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  after  the  en- 
graving by  Albrecht  Diirer.  Its  date  would  be  about 
1540.  On  the  back  is  the  crowned  P.  of  the  Penicaud 
workshop,  repeated  thrice.  Though  the  Museum  is 
rich  in  examples  of  Limoges  work,  this  is  a  welcome 
and  important  addition.  Among  other  fresh  arrivals 
is  a  'classical'  wall-paper,  reprinted  from  the  original 
blocks  of  a  portion  of  the  'Psyche'  paper  issued  by 
Dufour  of  Paris  in  181 7.  This  panel  is  a  grisaille 
version  of  one  of  the  subjects  in  the'series,  and  depicts 
Psyche  at  the  Bath.  The  complete  set,  designed  by 
Louis  Lafitte,  comprises  26  lengths  in  12  different 
scenes  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
required  the  almost  incredible  number  of  1,245  blocks 
for  printing.  An  interesting  mahogany  games  table 
with  two  hinged  flaps,  the  one  covered  with  green 
cloth  for  card  play  and  the  other  inlaid  for  chess  and 
backgammon,  of  English  make  of  c .  1 730,  has  come 
through  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund.  A  Georgi- 
an bonnet-stand  inlaid  with  veneers  of  various  woods, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Sannyer  Atkin,  will  interest  students 
of  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture.  A  Chinese  earthen- 
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ware  figure  with  coloured  glazes,  nearly  life-size, 
given  by  Messrs.  John  Sparks  &  Co.,  from  its  inscrip- 
tion dating  1484,  is  a  useful  document  for  dating 
similar  specimens,  and  finally,  a  number  of  rings 
from  the  recently  dispersed  Guilhou  collection  have 
enriched  the  department  of  gems  and  jewels. 


A  NOTABLE  COLOUR  MEZZOTINT 

THE  colour  plate  which  forms  our  frontispiece  this 
month  is  reproduced  from  a  mezzotint  engraved 
by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Cox  and  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.,  of  Bristol.  The  subject  is 
The  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  Maids  of  Honour,  from  the 
painting  by  Franz  Xaver  Winterhalter.  It  usually 
hangs  in  one  of  the  private  rooms  at  Malmaison  and 
was  included  among  the  French  works  of  art  shown 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year.  Mr.  Cox's  plate 
may  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  example  of  mo- 
dern mezzotinting,  probably  the  finest  that  has  been 
produced  for  many  years,  and  the  edition  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  under  the 
direction  of  the  engraver  himself.  It  is  also  unusual 
in  a  mezzotinter  to  choose  a  subject  containing  such 
a  number  of  figures.  Yet  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
Winterhalter's  picture  have  been  preserved  to  per- 
fection, while  the  grace  of  the  figures  themselves  and 
the  charm  of  the  grouping  need  no  comment.  It  is 
reproduced  as  our  frontispiece  by  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Frost  and  Reed  and  the 
edition  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ready  for  publication  in 
about  three  months'  time 
Subscribers'  names  may  be 
received  at  once,  either  by 
the  publishers  directly  or 
through  any  members  of  the 
trade.  In  the  last  January 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur, 
as  readers  will  remember, 
we  printed  a  short  account 
of  Winterhalter,  dealing 
with  the  exhibition  of  his 
works,  held  at  Knoedler's. 

Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed 
have  also  sent  us  a  copy  of 
The  Homelover's  Book  of  Etch- 
ings, Engravings  and  Colour 
Prints,  recently  issued  at 
the  price  of  2s.  6d.  It  forms 
a  complete  priced  cata- 
logue of  all  prints  published 
by  this  house,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  most  of 
them  attractive  facsimiles 


in  colour,  with  notes  upon  the  artists,  and  is  wonder- 
ful value  for  the  money. 


THE  GLAMOROUS  SIDE  OF  WAR 

HOW  different  the  pageantry,  the  stately  uni- 
forms and  waving  plumes,  the  snorting  chargers 
and  the  flashing  steel  of  old  time  from  the  horrors  of 
warfare  in  our  unhappy  day.  At  least,  as  seen  in  the 
vivid  display  of  old  regimental  and  battle  scenes  as- 
sembled in  paintings  and  prints  at  the  Parker  Gallery 
in  Albemarle  Street.  Here  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
collection  on  offer  for  sale  at  the  present  time,  Captain 
Parker  having  acquired  the  entire  stock  of  Messrs. 
Robson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  military  printsellers, 
now  out  of  business.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  these  fast  diminishing  relics  of  the 
glamorous  and  picturesque  age  of  military  history. 
Not  the  least  fascinating  are  the  old  army  costume 
prints,  which  in  truth  outvie  the  ladies'  fashion  plates 
in  brilliance  and  bedazzlement.  And,  indeed,  some  of 
the  old  battle  charges  with  troopers  resplendent  in 
scarlet  and  blue  resemble  glorified  picnics.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  actions  by  land  and  sea  under- 
taken by  our  navies  and  armies  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  A  contemporary  painting  of  Sedgemoor,  shown, 
has  just  gone  to  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  but  you  may 
have  a  choice  from  eleven  hundred  others. 


A  PLAQUE  OF  LIMOGES  ENAMEL,  PAINTED  ABOUT  1540,  BY  JEAN  PENICAUD  II,  WITH  THE  FLIGHT 
INTO  EGYPT,  AFTER  DURER'S  ENGRAVING  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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THE  fascinating  subject  of  Egyptian  painting, 
hitherto  so  little  in  the  public  view,  has  been 
brought  vividly  to  its  notice  by  the  appearance 
of  these  magnificently  produced  volumes.  Their  pub- 
lication is  the  long  and  eagerly  hoped  fulfilment  of  a 
project  on  the  part  of  that  ardent  American  orientalist 
Professor  James  Henry  Breasted  and  initiated  by  Dr. 
Alan  H.  Gardiner  in  England.  This  fulfilment  was 
only  made  possible  through  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrificing  perseverance  of  Mrs.  Nina  M.  de  Garis 
Davies  and  the  munificence  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Junior,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  furtherance  of 
Oriental  studies.  Thanks  to  the  latter's  generous  fin- 
ancing of  the  enterprise,  the  claim  that  'Egyptology 
has  become  endowed  with  a  pair  of  volumes  hardly  to 
be  equalled  in  the  entire  range  of  ancient  studies  '  is 
not  to  overstate  their  splendour  and  importance. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  that 
talented  and  courageous  lady,  then  Miss  Cummings, 
married  Norman  de  Garis  Davies  and  took  up  her 
dwelling  in  Kurna,  where  her  husband  had  been  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  copying  the  tombs  of  the 
Theban  nobles  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Davies  has  shown  a  positive  genius  for 
faithful  copying,  losing  nothing  of  the  character  or  the 
spirit  of  the  originals,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  hundred  and  four  superb  reproductions  in 
colour  in  the  two  folios.  Egyptian  painting,  as  a  school, 
stands  out  with  extraordinary  definiteness,  ethno- 
graphically  standing  apart  from  all  other  racial  forms 
of  art.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  four  great  branches  of 
painting  of  the  world,  interpreting  and  illustrating 
a  life  self-contained,  and  unlike  any  other,  and  yet 
affecting  in  some  degree  all  schools  that  came  after  it. 
Though  embodied  in  what  we  should  call  a  decorative 
convention,  there  is  an  astonishing  force  and  realism 
about  many  of  these  scenes,  showing  the  closest  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  artists.  Their  aim  was,  in 
fact,  to  give  information  by  means  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, and  to  make  this  information  the  fuller, 
hieroglyphic  legends  were  invariably  added.  The  tech- 
nical method  employed  was  a  kind  of  tempera  or  gou- 
ache, powdered  colours  mixed  with  glue  or  size,  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  of  dried  plaster  and,  less  commonly, 
of  stone.  In  Mrs.  Davies'  introduction  she  gives  us 
some  very  valuable  notes  on  the  nature  of  Egyptian 


painting,  methods,  materials  and  implements. 

The  paintings  illustrated  cover  a  space  of  sixteen 
hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
(circa  2700  b.c.)  to  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty 
( 1 100 B.C.).  Thus  are  covered  all  the  important  periods 
of  the  genuine  Egyptian  tradition,  between  that  of  the 
pre-history  archaic  painting,  possibly  of  the  First  Dyn- 
asty, discovered  at  Hierakonpolis  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Green, 
and  the  Graeco-Roman  mummy  portraits  of  the  later 
dates  which  rather  attach  to  the  art  of  Greece. 

The  choice  of  subjects  for  this  work  had  to  be 
governed  by  expediency  and  by  the  desirability  of 
presenting  as  varied  a  selection  of  subject-matter  as 
possible,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  variety  of  treatment. 
Inaccessibility  and  other  material  difficulties  pre- 
vented the  larger  representation  of  Old  Kingdom  and 
Middle  Kingdom  specimens,  so  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  plates  are  from  paintings  of  the  four  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  reign  of  Hatshepsut  (1497 -'475 
B.C.)  to  the  last  of  the  Ramessidc  Kings  (1090  B.C.), 
and  these  are  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  Of  coffer  paint- 
ings two  are  represented,  by  permission  of  Dr.  Howard 
Carter,  in  copies  of  two  remarkable  miniatures  on  the 
casket  from  the  tomb  of  Tutankhamun. 

In  the  scenes  all  human  avocations,  all  phases  of 
life,  are  depicted.  Story-telling  is  here  combined  with 
considerable  art,  and  often  in  terms  of  great  beauty. 
It  is  a  stylized  art,  that  fixes  itself  strongly  in  the  mind, 
conveying  to  the  observer  an  idea  of  Egyptian  life  that 
no  more  sophisticated  art  formula  could  possibly  do. 
It  makes  its  appeal  by  the  most  direct  of  processes,  that 
of  telling  its  story,  without  embellishments  or  flights 
of  fancy.  There  are  natural  history  studies,  scenes  of 
every-day  life,  Court  and  military  scenes  depicted, 
hunting,  fishing  and  war.  The  Semite  types,  Nubians 
and  negroes  are  strongly  differentiated,  the  animals 
and  birds  firmly  and  characteristically  defined.  Never 
is  there  any  cloudiness  as  to  the  artist's  intention  nor 
confusion.  To  our  eyes  the  colourings  seem  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  assurance 
that  Mrs.  Davies'  interpretations  have  given  us  the 
colours  precisely  as  she  saw  them  upon  the  walls  of 
tombs  and  temples.  It  is  upon  the  degree  of  her  faith- 
fulness to  the  originals  that  the  value  of  her  contribu- 
tion depends,  as  she  herself  says,  and  by  that  standard 
she  wishes  her  results  to  be  judged. — H.G.F. 
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FISHING  AND  FOWLING  IN  THE  MARSHES  :  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  MENN.A  :  REIGN  OF  TUTHMOSIS  IV  (?)  XVIII  DYNASTY  1420-1 -111  B.C. 
REDUCED  FROM  THE  LARGE  COLOUR  PLATE,  L1V,  IN  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  PAINTINGS,  BY  NINA  M.  DAVIES 


HORSES  AND  MULES  AT  THE  HARVEST  FIELD  :  FROM  AN  UNIDENTIFIED  TOMB  AT  THEBES  :  REIGN  OF  TUTHMOSIS  IV  OR  AMENO- 
PHIS  III,  XVIII  DYNASTY  1420-1375  B.C.  REDUCED  FROM  THE  LARGE  COLOUR  PLATE    LXVIII,  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  PAINTINGS 
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ORIENTAL  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  JOHN 
FREDERICK  LEWIS  COLLECTION  IN  THE 
FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  48  Illustrations 

By  Muhammed  Ahmed  Simsar,  A.M.,  M.B.A.,  D.C.S. 

(Philadelphia,  1937.) 

THIS  magnificent  collection  is  catalogued  and 
introduced  with  a  scholarship  worthy  of  its 
importance  :  it  is,  moreover,  richly  illustrated. 
John  Frederick  Lewis  was  'a  bibliophile  and  connois- 
seur of  art.  .  .  .  He  united  high  intelligence  with  great 
variety  of  attainments,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  art  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West.'  His  assem- 
blage of  Oriental  Manuscripts,  now  in  The  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  comprises  153  codices  in  11 
languages,  of  which  100  are  in  Arabic  script,  the  large 
majority  being  in  the  Arabic  (35  MSS.)  and  Persian 
(52  MSS.)  tongues.  Among  the  former  are  21  copies 
of  the  Koran,  18  of  them  complete,  besides  Commen- 
taries. Of  these,  No.  1  dated  1 177  a.h.  (a.d.  1764)  and 
'with  two  elaborately  illuminated  opening  pages'  is 
'One  of  the  most  magnificent  copies  of  the  Qur'an 
ever  made' ;  No.  2 1  is  the  oldest  known  Koran  in  Kuf  1 
characters  on  parchment;  Nos.  16,  17  and  18  contain 
complete  Persian  interlinear  translations  of  the  Arabic. 

Persian  manuscripts  are  the  chief  pride  of  the  Lewis 
Collection,  and  Poetry,  which  is  the  glory  of  Moslem 
Persia,  holds  here  its  pre-eminent  rank,  in  rare,  ex- 
quisitely bound  volumes,  inscribed  by  master  calli- 
graphers  and  enriched  with  the  subtle  and  sensuous 
illuminations  which  are  its  visible  expressions.  No- 
where are  we  more  aware  of  the  inextricable  associa- 
tion between  art  and  story  than  in  the  miniature 
paintings  of  the  Persians:  the  inviolable  truth,  that  the 
theme  creates  and  controls  the  work  of  art,  is  in  them 
lucidly  manifest. 

It  was  on  that  great  succession  of  poets,  who  from 
the  Tenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  (of  our  era)  trans- 
figured the  Iranian  Muse,  that  the  scribes,  miniatur- 
ists and  binders  of  every  successive  century,  to  the  last, 
lavished  their  consummate  gifts.  The  symbolism  of  the 
Sufi  poets,  in  whom  the  transcendentalism  of  Alex- 
andria attained  its  most  splendid  expression,  found  in 
the  art  of  the  illuminator  its  counterpart.  Of  Fir- 
dawsi's  epic,  the  Shdh-ndmah  (History  of  the  Kings)  the 
Lewis  Collection  contains  no  less  than  10  copies:  of 
these  Nos.  52,  53,  both  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  are 
outstanding,  the  latter  containing  21  miniatures  of  the 
Rida.  'Abbasi  school.  Of  the  Khamsah  (Five  Poems)  of 
Nizanri  there  are  3  complete  copies,  besides  extracts. 
Of  the  Kulliydt  (Complete  Works)  of  Sa'di,  2  copies 


(one  of  them,  No.  68,  very  notable) ;  of  his  Bustdn 
(Orchard)  and  Gulistdn  (Rose-Garden),  2  copies  each. 
The  Diwdn  of  Hafiz  and  the  Yusuf  and  ^ulaykhd  of 
Jam!  are  worthily  represented.  Hatifi,  Jaml's 
nephew,  is  here  found  in  his  Tlmur-ndmah  (History  of 
Tamurlane)-,  richly  illuminated;  'Attar,  'the  Drug- 
gist,' the  master  of  the  great  Rumi,  in  his  Pand-ndrnah 
(Book  of  Advice).  A  sixteenth-century  copy  of  the 
Rawdat  al-Muhibbln  (Garden  of  Friends)  contains  some 
beautiful  miniatures  of  the  Safavi  school.  The  brief 
biographies  of  the  authors  whose  works  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Collection  should  contribute  largely  to 
the  permanent  interest  of  this  Catalogue. 

Turkish,  Hindostani,  Sanskrit,  Nepalese,  Pali, 
Siamese,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Samaritan  and 
Coptic  manuscripts,  and  an  Egyptian  papyrus  com- 
plete the  toll  of  this  remarkable  gathering. — C.R.C. 


LETTERING  OF  TO-DAY 

(London:  The  Studio   Limited.    Cloth,    10s.  6d.; 
Paper,  7s.  6d.) 

IT  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  turn  the  leaves 
of  this  book  and  note  the  truly  remarkable  advance 
made  in  the  all-important  matter  of  lettering  during 
the  last  three  decades.  Pioneers  of  the  eighteen-nine- 
ties,  those  who  had  worked  with  William  Morris — and 
few  of  them  can  be  left — must  remember  the  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
public  and  of  those  who  employed  designers,  as  to 
whether  letters  were  well  formed  or  otherwise.  Indeed, 
the  employers  were  often  obstructionists.  Interest  was 
shown  only  in  letters  that  were  freakish  and  distorted. 
That  lettering  could  be  a  beautiful  art,  as  well  as  an 
exact  science,  based  on  architectonic  principles,  in- 
volving nice  calculations,  had  been  completely  for- 
gotten. No  one  seemed  to  think  that  there  were,  or 
ever  had  been,  any  rules  for  the  formation  of  letters. 
And  then  certain  artists  began  to  study  and  train  for 
the  job.  It  became  an  affair  for  specialists,  who  were 
employed  as  scribes  only. 

Having  mastered  the  classic  principles  for  the  for- 
mation of  letters,  and  this  takes  some  time,  we  may 
then,  but  not  till  then,  exercise  a  little  licence.  Lettering 
of  To-day  gives  illustrations  of  the  beneficent  study  of 
classical  models  and  the  consequent  and  wisely  dir- 
ected exercise  of  the  above-mentioned  licence  at  the 
hands  of  master-calligraphers.  The  contributors  to 
this  excellent,  and  indeed  valuable,  book  are  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps,  at  last, 
realized  that  a  finely  formed,  unembellished  piece  of 
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lettering  may  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  decoration  in 
itself.  And  legibility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  beauty. 

One  great  advantage  to  the  modern  scribe  has 
come  about  from  the  demand  which  in  time  always 
creates  the  means.  We  refer  to  the  invention  of  the 
ingenious  chisel-edged  pens  now  to  be  had  from 
various  makers.  Forty  years  ago  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  in  existence. 

Of  illustrations,  the  publishers  have  given  generous 
measure  in  this  book.  The  many  examples  show  how 
extraordinarily  arresting  and  beautiful  a  plain  un- 
adorned piece  of  lettering  can  be.  The  handsome  and 
effective  dust-jacket  itself  should  be  preserved. — F. 

THE  EARLY  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  Charles  Morse  Stotz,  A. I. A. 

With  Foreword  by  Fiske  Kimball 

(New  York:  William  Helburn  Inc.  for  the  Buhl 
Foundation.  $15.00) 

SPONSORED  by  the  Buhl  Foundation,  this  highly 
important  addition  to  the  history  of  architecture 
in  the  United  States  is  a  record  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vanian  building  before  i860,  based  upon  the  research 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Pittsburg  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  results  of 
their  laborious  task,  as  represented  by  the  present 
book,  are  a  high  tribute  to  the  exhaustive  survey  which 
these  men  were  engaged  upon  over  a  period  of  nearly 
five  years;  and,  as  Mr.  Kimball  remarks  in  his  fore- 
word, the  survey  is  not,  as  many  similar  works  have 
been,  a  mere  compilatioi;  of  photographs  and  draw- 
ings with  dates  and  names  filled  in  by  guesswork,  but 
the  outcome  of  methodical  investigation. 

Mr.  Stotz  has  divided  his  book  into  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which  includes  the  romantic  story  connected 
with  the  historical  background  of  the  early  architecture, 
the  work  of  the  first  settlers  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  pioneer  architects  and  craftsmen.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  survey  will  find  a  place  in  all  important 
libraries  throughout  Great  Britain,  for  English,  as  well 
as  American,  students  of  architecture  cannot  fail  to 
gain  enlightenment  from  both  the  text  and  the  photo- 
graphs and  drawings;  and  those  who  are  perhaps  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  art,  but  who  are  interested  in 
Colonial  architecture  and  its  development,  will  doubt- 
less find  much  to  entertain  them  in  the  illustrations — 
of  which  there  are  some  five  hundred — and  in  the 
descriptive  text  accompanying  the  several  sections, 
showing  the  progress  from  the  more  or  less  crude  log 
houses  to  those  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  which 
were  based  on  the  style  of  the  classic  revival. 

This  work  might  well  serve  as  a  standard  for  future 
compilers  of  similar  surveys;  those  who  were  respon- 


sible for  this  survey  of  Western  Pennsylvanian  archi- 
tecture have  not  only  completed  it  in  an  unusually 
comprehensive  manner,  but  have,  in  so  doing,  re- 
corded the  story  of  those  many  buildings,  which,  to 
quote  Mr.  Stotz,  'stand  as  tangible  evidence  of  the 
lives  and  ideals  of  the  people  who  conquered  the 
wilderness  and  planted  our  civilization.' — E.G. P. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FURNITURE 
(New  York  :  The  Manor  House,  U.S.A.) 

THIS  catalogue  (in  the  form  of  a  portfolio  of  illus- 
trations of  reproductions  of  eighteenth-century 
English  furniture)  illustrates  the  productions  of  the 
Manor  House,  a  firm  of  New  York  furniture  manu- 
facturers. The  taste  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  public 
demands  reproductions  of  old  furniture  rather  than 
modern  furniture  of  untraditional  design.  For  this  one 
cannot  blame  the  public,  but  the  furniture  manufac- 
turer, who  does  not  realize  that  furniture  can  have  no 
artistic  significance  unless  it  reflects  in  its  design  and 
craftsmanship  the  period  in  which  it  is  made.  To-day 
one  cannot  revive  the  dying  crafts  of  the  carver  and 
inlayer,  and  expect  the  modern  reproduced  work  to 
possess  the  same  virile  quality  of  design  and  execution 
as  the  original.  The  designing  of  modern  furniture 
requires  as  much  thought  and  care  as  the  designing 
of  a  modern  house,  and  it  cannot  be  overcome  by  re- 
producing past  styles. — S. 

EMBROIDERY:  DESIGN  AND  STITCHES 
APPLIQUE:  DESIGN  AND  METHOD 
By  Kathleen  Mann 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  Each  3s.  6d.  net) 

MISS  MANN'S  purpose  in  these  two  books  is  to 
assist  students  to  make  their  designs  spontan- 
eously. She  maintains  that  up  to  now  the  tendency 
has  been  for  embroidery  of  past  generations  to  be 
copied  without  any  effort  being  made  to  incorporate 
the  spirit  of  the  present  time.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
truth  in  this;  certainly  it  is  important  that  modern 
materials  should  be  made  the  best  use  of,  but  Miss 
Mann's  pages  are  not  a  good  advertisement  for  spon- 
taneity; beautiful  designs  are  noticeably  lacking.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  principles  of  design  built  up  through 
the  ages  cannot  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  leave  any- 
thin?  worth  while  for  the  future.  An  embroideress  must 
be  remarkably  gifted  to  carry  out  successfully  a  piece 
of  work  without  its  having  been  drawn  first,  and  some 
of  Miss  Mann's  formless  designs  are  proof  of  the  dan- 
gers of  spontaneity.  As  a  guide  to  the  simplest  stitches 
the  book  on  embroidery  is  admirable ;  its  explanations 
are  lucid  and  the  many  line  drawings  helpful.  The  sec- 
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ond  book,  Applique  .-Design  and  Method,  is  disappoint- 
ing. Here  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  stitches  are  scat- 
tered and  not  too  clear,  while  many  of  the  designs 
seem  unattractive  and  unsuitable. 

Designs  like  March  and  The  Tattie  Bogle  have  '  a  hard 
effect  resembling  a  jig-saw  puzzle,'  faults  against 
which  the  author  herself  warns  us. — B.I.W. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR— ITS  HISTORY  AND 
EVOLUTION 

(M.  Harris  &  Sons,  1937.  8s.  6d.) 

THIS  volume  has  been  produced  by  the  world- 
famous  firm  of  antique  dealers,  Messrs.  M.  Harris 
&  Sons.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  their  own  exten- 
sive stock.  The  text  deals  with  the  history  of  the  English 
chair  from  mediaeval  times  to  the  Regency  period. 

After  reading  this  book  one  is  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  does  not  realize  that  chair-making 
was  a  separate  craft.  He  does  not,  for  example,  explain 
that  chair-making  was  a  branch  of  the  joiner's  craft, 
that  the  cabinet-maker  was  not  a  chair-maker  (Gerrit 
Jensen  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and  did  not  therefore 
supply  chairs  to  the  Royal  Household,  as  the  author 
implies),  and  that  whilst  some  turners  confined  them- 
selves to  the  making  of  cheap  chairs,  others  worked  for 
the  joiner-chair-makers,  which  caused  the  construction 
of  chairs  made  by  the  former  to  differ  from  the  con- 
struction of  chairs  made  by  the  latter.  Upholsterers 
also  made  chairs,  but  they  bought  the  frames  from  the 
chair-maker,  and  the  chair-maker  in  his  turn  em- 
ployed the  upholsterer.  In  a  book  on  English  chairs  it 
is  essential  that  the  divisions  of  the  craft  should  be 
fully  dealt  with. 

The  author  gives  no  information  which  has  not  al- 
ready been  disclosed  by  other  writers.  He  puts  for- 
ward, however,  a  certain  view  concerning  turned 
chairs  that  is  'rather  beyond  that  assumed  by  most 
writers  on  the  subject'  ( !)  on  the  evidence  of  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  London  Turners'  Company.  But  more 
careful  examination  of  these  Ordinances  will  disclose 
that  the  author  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Ordi- 
nances of  1608  in  mistake  for  the  Ordinances  of  1478, 
and  upon  this  error  has  built  up  a  new  point  of  view. 

The  author  states  that  caning  to  chairs  'was  not 
unknown  in  England  during  the  Protectorate,'  and 
one  illustrated  cane-chair  is  dated  'Charles  I.'  In  an 
article  (cp.  Antique  Collector,  April,  1937)  I  quoted  from 
a  contemporary  petition  'that  about  the  Year  1664, 
Cane-Chairs,  &c.  came  into  use  in  England,'  which  is 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  first  use  of  caning  in  the 
English  chair.  Again,  after  acknowledging  that  I  elu- 
cidated a  point  of  construction  between  English  and 
Continental  cane-chairs,  it  is  stated  that  my  distinc- 
tion over  this  point  is  'not  an  invariable  rule.'  One  ques- 


tions the  authority  of  the  author  of  this  statement  when 
he  captions  in  his  book  four  illustrated  chairs  of  Contin- 
ental design  as  'English.' 

Another  defect  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  tradi- 
tion and  its  effect  upon  design.  In  fact,  design  is  not 
touched  upon  at  all.  This  is  a  curious  omission  in  a 
work  on  the  English  chair  that  purports  to  deal  with 
its  evolution. 

Although  practically  no  acknowledgment  is  given 
to  the  researches  of  other  writers,  one  would  at  least 
expect  that  the  custom  of  giving  references  or  includ- 
ing a  bibliography  would  be  adhered  to. 

As  a  picture  book  of  chairs — many  of  excellent 
design — this  book  is  of  value  and  interest  to  collec- 
tors and  students.  The  illustrations  are  produced  in 
clear  and  well-defined  half-tone  blocks,  and  in  a 
schedule  a  description  and  past  history  of  each  chair 
is  given. — R.W.S 

GIBBONS:  STAMPS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1938 
(London:  Stanley  Gibbons  Ltd.  16s.  net) 

A  S  a  catalogue  the  new  'Gibbons'  can  best  be  de- 
scribed  as  indispensable  to  all  serious  stamp  col- 
lectors, consisting  as  it  does  of  some  2,000  closely 
printed  pages.  Few  collectors  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  specialized  work  such  a  book  entails.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  catalogue  published 
in  the  English  language. 

In  all,  2,049  new  stamps  are  listed  as  having  ap- 
peared since  the  last  edition  was  published  a  year  ago. 
The  price  alterations  are  no  less  than  25,181.  Apart 
from  these  alterations,  Austria  has  been  entirely  re- 
written, the  air  stamps  and  charity  stamps  being 
segregated  for  the  first  time.  This  feature,  the  pub- 
lishers state,  will  be  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  lists.  Ecuador  and  Liberia  have  also  been  rewritten 
in  part. 

There  are  many  other  improvements,  not  least  the 
completion  of  the  elimination  of  indirect  references  in 
the  headings  to  many  issues.  All  references  are  now 
numerical,  and  the  catalogue  is  thus  now  much  easier 
to  use.  Also  included  for  the  first-  time  are  Italian 
special  issues  for  use  in  Abyssinia,  with  the  portrait  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  instead  of  the  more  romantic  like- 
ness of  Haile  Selassie. 

The  Catalogue  can  also  be  obtained  in  two  volumes : 
Part  I,  Stamps  of  the  British  Empire,  6s.  6d.  net,  and 
Foreign  Countries,  10s.  net.  Many  collectors  will  no 
doubt  prefer  this  much  handier  book  to  the  larger. 

During  the  year,  supplements  to  the  Catalogue  ap- 
pear regularly  in  Gibbons  Stamp  Monthly,  enabling  the 
collector,  not  only  to  note  all  new  issues  as  they  ap- 
pear, but  also  any  current  alterations  in  the  catalogue 
prices  as  they  are  made. — W.H.G. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  BAG- 
PIPE BANNER 


HESE  are  for 


ARMS  OF 
BANNER  : 


nr 

Farquharson 
-A-  of  Invercauld 
— quarterly,  ist  and 
4th,  or,  a  lion  gules; 
2nd  and  3rd,  argent, 
a  fir-tree  [growing  out 
of  a  mount  in  base 
fructed  proper,  on]  a 
chief  gules  [the  royal 
banner  of  Scotland,  on 
a  dexter  canton  argent 
a  hand  issuing  from  the 
sinister  side  holding  a 
dagger  gules  point  down- 
wards]. C.  a  demi-lion 
gules  holding  in  the  dex- 
ter paw  a  sword  proper. 
S.  two  wild  cats  guard- 
ant  proper.  M.  Fide  et 

fortitudine.  The  arms  were  matriculated  thus  in  181 5. 
The  supporters  of  chieftainship  were  assigned  in  the 
same  year  (they  appear  on  additions  to  Invercauld  made 
in  1674)  by  decree  of  the  Lyon  Court,  the  then  chief 
being  James  Farquharson  (d.  1862),  son  of  Captain 
James  Ross,  R.N.,  who  had  married  Catherine,  only 
surviving  child  of  James  Farquharson  of  Invercauld, 
'  the  old  Laird '  (d.  1805,,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Farquharson.  The  impalement — argent,  a  lion  gules 
within  a  bordure  ermine  is  for  Dundas  of  Arniston.  James 
above  married  April  30th,  1833,  Janet  Hamilton, 
eldest  daughter  of  General  Francis  Dundas  of  Sanson, 
Berwickshire,  second  son  of  Robert  Dundas  of  Ar- 
niston, Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 


CREST  ON  KNIFE-HANDLE— HAMPSTEAD 


FARQUHARSON  OF  INVERCAULD  SHOWN  UPON  A  BAG-PIPE 
SUPPORTERS  DENOTE  THAT  THE  ARMS  ARE  A  CHIEFTAIN'S 


PEDIGREES- 
EAST  LYNN, 
MASS.,  U.S.A. 

YOU  will  find 
the  Kimbell 
pedigree  in  The  New 
England  Register , 
XXVIII,  241.  There 
are  some  seventy  or 
eighty  Evans  pedi- 
grees recorded.  If  you 
want  particulars  of 
these  you  must  furnish 
me  with  more  infor- 
mation. If  you  wish  to 
have  these  or  any  of 
them  transcribed  you 
will  be  expected  to 
pay  the  usual  fees  for 
such  work. 


MONOGRAM  ON  CRUET,  181 1— LONDON,  W. 

'  A  '  SURROUNDED  by  the  Garter  of  the  Order 
^J_and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet  can  only 
stand  for  James,  second  Marquess  and  first  Duke  of 
Abercorn  (d.  1885),  created  K.G.  on  December  12th, 
1844.  No  other  title  will  fit  these  details. 

'GREGORY  TERRY'— LIVERPOOL 

TO  answer  your  inquiry  regarding  the  ancestry  of 
Gregory  Terry  and  your  other  queries  obviously 
calls  for  considerable  research.  This  can  only  be  un- 
dertaken by  arrangement  and  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
proportionate  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  search. 


A  DRAGON  with  wings  elevated  vert  is  the  crest, 
_/\£and  the  motto — Hazardyet forward — that  of  Seton 
with  which  the  initials  D.S.  correspond.  I  cannot 
connect  this  knife  with  any  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Earl  of  Winton,  in  which  the  names  David  or 
Donald  do  not  occur.  You  say  it  was  found  in  a  rub- 
bish heap  at  Broughton  in  Peebleshire.  The  Setons 
are  not  connected  with  this  place,  but  they  were 
staunch  Jacobites  and  at  Broughton  House  dwelt  the 
'Apostate'  Murray,  secretary  to  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward during  the  Forty  Five.  The  house  was  burned 
down  in  1775. 


CREST  ON  COFFEE-POT, 
1750— BICKLEY,  KENT 

THE  so-called  'fouled  anchor,'  assumed  to  be  a 
coat-of-arms,  is  in  fact  a  crest,  the  anchor  and 
dolphin  used  by  Frankland  of  Thirkelby,  co.  York  (later 
Frankland-Russell,  ext.  1849),  Frankland  of  Beccles, 
co.  Suffolk,  Franklin  and  Franklyn.  The  second  crest, 
which  surmounts  this  one,  is  unidentifiable.  If  you 
will  forward  accurate  sketches  I  may  be  able  to  identi- 
fy the  arms  on  the  other  side.  Your  photographs  are 
much  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


PORTRAIT:  ENQUIRY  (No.  989) 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  your  readers  can  help  me  with  in- 
formation about  the  portrait  of  a  man,  a  photograph 
of  which  is  herewith  enclosed  (here  reproduced) .  The 
portrait  is  attributed  to  Romney,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  to  a  journalist  some  years  ago.  The  present 
owners  purchased  it  at  an  auction  sale  in  Atlantic  City. 
We  understand  that  the  picture  has  been  retouched  at 
some  time. — E.  P.  Simpson,  206,  James  Street  South, 
Hamilton,  U.S.A. 


LOST  DRAWING  BY  RUSKIN  (No.  990) 

Sir, — When  Ruskin  was  an  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford he  gave  my  mother  (it  must  have  been  not  later 
than  1840,  perhaps  earlier)  a  coloured  drawing  which 
he  had  done  of  a  fountain  in  Lucerne.  At  my  mother's 
death  this  drawing  passed  into  the  possession  of  my 
brother,  Professor  Ashley  Bevan,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  When  my  brother  died  in  1933,  the  draw- 
ing was  not  found  in  his  rooms.  His  bedmaker  said 
that  she  remembered  his  sending  it  about  two  years 
before  to  some  museum  or  exhibition,  but  she  could 

give  no  further  par- 
ticulars. I  am  very 
anxious  to  find  out 
what  has  become  of 
this  drawing.  The 
museums  and  pic- 
ture galleries  in  Eng- 
land, of which  I  have 
enquired,  deny  any 
knowledge  of  it.  An 
advertisement  in  The 
Times  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  draw- 
ing in  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror in  1934  procured 
no  trace  of  it.  It  is 
possible  that  through 
the  wide  circulation 
of  your  periodical,  I 
may  be  put  into  com- 
munication with 
someone  who  knows 
the  present  where- 
abouts of  the  draw- 
ing. The  accom- 


FOUNTAIN  AT  LUCERNE 
LOST  DRAWING   BY  JOHN 


COPY  OF 
RUSKIN 


THE  ORIGINAL  IS  SOUGHT  (No.  990) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GEORGE  ROMNEY 
INFORMATION    REGARDING    IT    IS   SOLICITED    (No.  989) 


panying  photograph  was  made  from  a  copy  signed 
George  P.  King,  accurate  in  every  particular  ex- 
cept that  one  small  figure  in  the  background  was 
omitted. — Edwyn  Bevan,  Lawrence's  Farm,  Betch- 
worth,  Surrey. 


THE  RICHBOROUGH  BAGPIPER 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
Askew,  Hon.  Keeper  of  Coins  at  The  Black  Gate,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in  which  he  most  kindly  informs  me 
that  he  has  discovered  'The  Richborough  Bag-piper" 
in  the  University  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethno- 
logy, Downing  Street,  Cambridge,  whither  he  traced 
it  in  1930  or  1931.  He  found  it  there  in  company  with 
a  bone  meat-skewer  (or  similar  object;  furnished  with 
a  handle  'decorated  with  almost  the  same  figure.' 

He  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  Manson  alone  of  modern  authorities  doubted 
the  Roman  origin  of  this  figure  ( The  Highland  Bag- 
pipe, 1 90 1,  p.  34). — Charles  R.  Beard. 
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C  PUBLIC  LI°SARY 


IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


EARLY  Autumn  sales  are  seldom  indicative  of 
the  state  of  the  market;  but  those  held  up  to  the 
first  week  in  December  showed  unusual  brisk- 
ness and  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  better  prices  than 
were  obtained  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1936.  The  1937—38  season  began  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  up  to  November  30th  over  £200,000 
had  changed  hands  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  alone. 
For  the  New  Year  there  are  definite  signs  of  even 
greater  activity.  Several  owners  (English,  American, 
and  Continental)  have  decided  to  submit  their  im- 
portant collections  to  the  London  auction  test. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

AT  the  time  of  going  to  press,  sales  in  this  section 
Jiave  produced  little  of  outstanding  importance, 
but  a  few  of  the  more  notable  prices  obtained  may 
prove  useful.  At  Sotheby's,  on  November  3rd,  George 
Belcher's  /  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,  a  picture 
of  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  seated  at  a  table,  playing 
a  cornet,  which  attracted  much  attention  when  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  changed  hands  at 
£200;  a  small  bust  Portrait  of  a  man,  believed  to  be  Henry 
VII,  on  panel,  by  an  artist  of  the  early  Flemish  school, 
fetched  £120. 

The  first  sale  of  the  season  at  Christie's  took  place  on 
November  19th,  and  included  Courtship,  by  Jan  Steen, 
on  panel,  £194  5s.;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  a  terrace 
playing  tric-trac,  by  Jan  Verkolje,  £147;  The  Mouth  of  a 
River,  by  J.  Van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
1646,  £189  ios.;  Partridge  Shooting,  by  J.  R.  Reinagle, 
1 851,  £183  15s.;  and  a  set  of  four  Fox-hunting  Subjects, 
by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  £120  15s.  On  November  26th,  the 
third  and  final  portion  of  the  collection  of  sketches  and 
studies  for  miniature  portraits  by  John  Smart,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Dyer,  his  great-granddaughter, 
brought  a  total  of  £1,035.  The  top  price,  £270,  was 
given  for  a  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  signed  with  initials  and 
dated  1797,  and  with  a  lock  of  his  hair  in  the  frame. 
On  the  same  afternoon,  A  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  white 
dress  and  red  shawl,  by  C.  F.  Von  Breda  (Stockholm), 
signed  and  dated  1 80 1 ,  made  £183  15s.;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Orpen's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Brackenbury,  in  black  dress 
and  red  cloak,  1905,  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in 
1933,  £220  ios.  Pictures  at  Christie's  on  December 
3rd  included  Gainsborough's  full-length  Portrait  of 
John  Thomas  Medlycott,  seated  on  a  stile,  with  a  dog  in 
front,  £204  15s. ;  A  Seaport,  with  shipping  and  figures  on  a 
quay,  by  Claude,  £126;  An  Itinerant  Musician  at  an  Inn 
door,  by  A.  Van  Ostade,  oval,  on  panel,  £220  ios.; 


The  Village  School,  by  F.  Wheatley,  signed  and  dated 
1 79 1  (engraved  by  J.  Coles  in  1794),  £283  ios. 


SILVER 

AVERY  choice  assemblage  of  old  English  silver  of 
the  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Georgian  periods,  the 
property  of  a  Gentleman,  formed  the  subject  of  a  sale 
at  Sotheby's  on  November  17th.  Experts  considered 
that  on  the  whole  the  day's  total  of  £21,664  was  satis- 
factory. Among  the  pieces  was  a  silver-gilt  cup  and 
cover,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  S.B.  in  a  shaped  shield 
(possibly  Simon  Brooke)  and  the  London  hall-mark 
date  for  1585,  £500;  a  nest  of  four  beakers  fitting  into 
each  other  and  surmounted  by  a  cover,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a  steeple  cup,  with  maker's  mark  B.  in  a 
shaped  indent,  1664,  £790;  a  tea  kettle,  on  circular 
stand  with  lamp,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1706,  £800; 
another,  with  lamp-stand  and  tray,  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
1736—7,  £800;  a  wax-jack,  embossed  with  varied 
Stuart  flowers,  maker's  mark  P.R.  in  cypher  with  pellet 
below  three  times  repeated,  c.  1680;  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  given  by  Charles  II  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
late  Colonel  Fellows,  £395;  a  Monteith,  by  J.  Read, 


A  PAIR  OF  MAGNIFICENT  SILVER  ANDIRONS  :  GEORGE  I 
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CHELSEA  MAZARIN-BLUE  BASIN  AND  EWER  :  PAINTED  AFTER  WATTEAU  WITH  FIGURES 
IN  PASTORAL  SCENES  :  WITH   THE  GOLD    ANCHOR    MARKS  :  SOLD   AT   MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S 


1704,  £350;  an  oval  sweetmeat  box  and  cover,  maker's 
mark  R.S.  between  mullets,  1666,  £400;  a  pair  of  and- 
irons, by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1 7 1 5,  £300;  a  pair  of  socket 
candlesticks  on  triangular  bases,  maker's  mark  C.C. 
with  tree  between,  £650;  a  tankard,  maker's  mark  O.S. 
between  trefoils,  1 678,  £305 ;  a  parcel-gilt  tazza,  maker's 
mark,  apparently  a  bunch  of  grapes,  1576,  £450;  a  pair 
of  two-handled  cups  and  covers,  one  cup  and  cover  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1685,  the  other  with  maker's  mark  S.H. 
linked  (Sam  Hood),  1685,  £2,650;  a  silver-gilt  por- 
ringer and  cover,  maker's  mark  J.S.  cinquefoil  below, 
1685,  £950;  and  a  wine-cup,  the  bell-shaped  bowl  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's  Com- 
pany, 1646,  was  bought  by  this  ancient  City  Com- 
pany for  £650.  A  set  of  three  tea  caddies,  in  original 
case  of  walnut  and  amboyna  wood,  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
1739,  brought  £300;  a  coco-nut  cup  with  silver-gilt 
mounts  by  Peter  Quick,  Barnstaple,  c.  1580,  £300;  an 
oblong  silver-gilt  casket,  by  James  Fraillon,  1  7 1 6,  £420 ; 
a  silver-gilt  tazza,  maker's  mark  H.S.  in  monogram 
(Henry  Sutton)  1573,  £1,750;  a  circular  sweetmeat 
bowl  and  cover,  maker's  mark  A.R.  mullet  and  two  pel- 
lets below,  1679,  £540;  a  Monteith,  maker's  mark  G.G. 
pellet  below,  1 688,  £4.20;  a  wine  cup  with  maker's  mark 
T.B.  a  head  below,  1623,  £200;  a  peg  tankard  by 
Thos.  Mangy,  of  York,  1669,  £290;  and  a  tankard 
by  Anthony  Nelme,  1693,  £140. 

At  Christie's  on  November  24th,  a  bullet-shaped 
tea-pot,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  by  James  Main, 
Edinburgh  1 733 — Assaymaster,  Archibald  Ure  (20  oz. 
i8dwt.),  fetched  75s.;  a  pear-shaped  tea-pot,  stand 
and  spirit  lamp,  by  John  Chartier,  1  709  ( 1 7  oz.  10  dwt.) 
340s. ;  and  a  wine-cup,  on  circular  foot,  bearing 
maker's  mark  R.C.  and  hall-mark  date  for  1607,  £150 
all  at.  In  the  same  rooms  on  December  1st,  a  plain 
cylindrical  dredger,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  1736 
(2  oz.  2  dwt.),  made  160s. ;  and  twenty-four  dinner 
plates,  eighteen  dated  1787,  two  1788,  two  181 1  and 
two  Victorian  (370  oz.  10  dwt.),  6s.  gd.  per  ounce. 


FURNITURE  AND 
ART  OBJECTS 

THERE  were  one  or  two 
interesting  sales  in  this 
section  during  the  period  un- 
der review.  At  Sotheby's,  on 
November  12th,  a  pair  of 
attractive  Meissen  figures  of 
emus,  with  brown  plumage 
picked  out  in  black,  resting 
on  circular  domed  grassy 
bases,  with  the  mark  in  blue, 
sold  for  £115;  a  Louis  XVI 
tulipwoodgueridon,  mounted 
with  plaques  of  Sevres  por- 
celain, finely  painted  with 
roses  within  gold  wreaths  on  apple-green  ground,  on 
shaped  legs  terminating  in  ormolu  sabots,  £260;  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  urn  tables  on  tripod 
supports  finishing  in  scroll  toes,  £470;  and  a  set  of 
nine  Chippendale  ladder-back  chairs  (one  arm),  on 
chamfered  and  fluted  legs  united  by  plain  stretchers, 
£360.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  November  1 8th  and  19th, 
a  fine  pottery  punch  pot,  the  cover  painted  with  a  view, 
the  body  with  a  bust  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
wearing  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  realized  £160;  a 
pair  of  enamelled  Bristol  opacjue  white  glass  tea-cad- 
dies, painted  with  a  goldfinch  and  bullfinch  respective- 
ly, perched  on  boughs  beneath  labels  Green  and  Hyson, 
originally  in  the  William  Edkins  collection,  £110; 
a  garniture  in  white  opaque  glass,  of  a  vase  and  two 
beakers,  decorated  with  ladies  grouped  round  a  table, 
£260;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet  of  fifteen 
small  drawers,  enclosed  with  plain  folding  drawers, 
£250.  From  Lady  Ray  Sharpe's  property  came  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  pieces,  notably  a  set  of  chairs  (six 
single  and  two  carving),  with  fine,  broad,  pierced  and 
interlaced  splats,  each  chair  stamped  underneath  with 
the  initials  A.D.,  which  sold  for  £580;  a  kneehole 
dressing  table  on  shallow  carved  bracket  feet,  £220; 
a  circular  wine  table,  the  shaft  designed  as  a  triple 
support,  developing  into  three  finely  carved  legs 
finishing  in  scroll  toes,  £450. 

Some  good  prices  for  English  porcelain,  from  var- 
ious sources,  were  realized  at  Sotheby's  on  December 
2nd.  A  Chelsea  mazarin-blue  ewer  and  basin,  beauti- 
fully painted  with  Watteau  figures  in  pastoral  scenes, 
and  bearing  the  gold  anchor  marks,  brought  £540. 

A  total  of  £3,1 14  was  obtained  at  Christie's  on  Nov- 
ember 22nd  for  the  collection  of  clocks  and  watches, 
formed  by  Mr.  Maurice  M.  Sternberger,  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  on  loan  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York.  The  highest  price  in  the 
sale,  £168,  was  given  for  an  early  seventeenth-century 
watch,  by  Salomon  Palairus,  of  Blois,  the  case  and  cover 
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enamelled  with  Biblical  subjects;  a  table  watch  of  the 
same  period,  by  Jan  Janss  Bocketts,  in  oval  gilt-brass 
case,  the  back  finely  engraved  with  Judith  with  head  of 
Holofernes,  £152  5s.;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  an 
alarm  watch  by  Richard  Crayle,  London,  in  oval  metal- 
gilt  case  pierced  and  chased  with  a  floral  design  and 
shell  ornament;  an  early  eighteenth-century  striking- 
table  watch,  by  Jacques  Bulke,  in  metal-gilt  case,  brought 
£157  1  os. ;  a  late  seventeenth-century  watch  by  Jean- 
Francois  Lachis  in  a  miniature  veined  grey  agate  case, 
£100  1 6s. ;  and  one  with  astronomical  movement  by 
George  Margetts,  London,  1783,  in  metal-gilt  case 
with  gold  outer  case,  £131  5s.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
November  26th,  an  early  nineteenth-century  watch, 
by  James  Staplin,  London,  in  a  gold  case  supported  by 
ormolu  figures  of  interlacing  dolphins  resting  on  an 
oval  gold  stepped  base,  changed  hands  at  £350. 

That  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  good  ex- 
amples of  Staffordshire  pottery  was  indicated  by  the 
prices  obtained  at  Christie's  on  November  23rd,  when 
the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Constance 
Freeth  came  under  the  hammer.  This  included  a  series 
of  twenty-eight  Toby  jugs  which  made  an  aggregate 
of  just  under  £200 — one,  modelled  as  a  Night  Watch- 
man, brought  £16  1 6s. ;  a  Ralph  Wood  figure  of  a  gar- 
dener fetched  £40  19s.;  a  Whieldon  figure  of  a  girl 
and  an  equestrian  group  of  a  dragon  brought  £36  15s. 
and  £37  1 6s.  respectively.  There  was  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  same  rooms,  on  December  3rd,  for  some 
very  fine  pieces  of  French  marquetry  furniture  of  the 
Louis  XV  period.  The  more  notable  of  these  included 
a  table  with  serpentine-shaped  top,  fitted  with  writing 
slide  and  two  drawers,  supported  on  curved  taper- 
ing legs  stamped  N.  Petit,  which  realized  £430  10s. ; 
another  of  similar  shape,  but  fitted  with  three  drawers, 
£546 ;  a  bonheur-de-jour,  with  seven  small 
drawers,  supported  on  curved  and  ta- 
pering legs  terminating  in  claw  feet, 
^535  IOS-!  a  writing  table,  the  top  in- 
laid with  implements  representative  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  stamped  P.  A.  Foul- 
let,  £2  78  1  os. ;  and  a  toilet  table,  suppor- 
ted on  curved  and  tapering  legs,  £309 
ios.  On  the  same  afternoon,  a  pair  of 
Dresden  figures  of  bullfinches,  mounted 
as  candelabra,  made  £136  ios. ;  a  pair 
of  Menecy  groups  of  a  girl  and  child, 
£141  15s. ;  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany chairs  with  pierced  cross  supports 
to  the  backs,  £262  ios.;  an  Elizabethan 
marquetry  court  cupboard,  £283  ios.; 
and  an  early  eighteenth-century  Brus- 
sels tapestry  panel,  woven  in  brilliant 
colours,  with  Neptune  inspecting  the  build- 
ing °f  the  Argo,  £409  ios.  All  these 
pieces  were  notable  for  their  quality. 


THE  ERDMANN  COLLECTIONS 


'HE  collection  of  early  English  mezzotints  and 
colour  prints,  and  of  decorative  furniture  and 
Chinese  porcelain,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin 
Erdmann,  the  New  York  partner  in  the  banking  firm 
of  Speyer,  provided  Christie's  with  their  first  import- 
ant sale  of  the  season.  It  took  place  on  November  15th 
and  three  following  days,  and  realized  £31,864.  To- 
wards this  sum  the  prints  contributed  £17,234.  This 
collection,  one  of  the  finest  seen  in  the  auction  rooms 
since  1924,  when  Mrs.  Mango's  series  brought  fully 
£13,000,  was  made  by  Mr.  Erdmann  over  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  highest  price  of  the  sale, 
£567,  was  given  for  a  unique  finished  proof  before  any 
inscription,  with  the  coat-of-arms  only,  of  Diana,  Vis- 
countess Crosbie,  by  William  Dickinson,  after  Reynolds. 
The  auction  maximum  for  an  impression  of  this  print 
is  £735.  A  brilliant  finished  trial  proof,  probably 
unique,  of  Henry  Meyer's  translation  of  Romney's 
Lady  Hamilton  as  'Nature  '  changed  hands  at  £462 ;  and 
Gainsborough  Dupont's  own  copy  of  his  rendering  of 
his  uncle's  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  only  complete  and  fin- 
ished impression  ever  recorded,  £420. 

The  feature  of  the  Erdmann  furniture  and  porce- 
lain sale  was  the  fine  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
mainly  of  famille-verte  pieces  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period. 
These  included  a  pair  of  bottles,  of  hexagonal  sections, 
enamelled  with  alternating  lobed  panels  of  ladies  on 
terraces,  which  brought  £273;  a  figure  ot'Fu,  the  Taoist 
God  of  Happiness,  £430  ios. ;  a  seated  figure  oiKiian  Tin, 
£325  ios.;  and  a  vase,  of  almost  rouleau  form,  the 
body  brilliantly  enamelled,  £388  ios.  Among  the  more 
notable  pieces  of  furniture  was  an  Elizabethan  oak 
draw-leaf  table,  £525. 


BRISTOL  OPAQUE  WHITE  GLASS  GARNITURE  :  DECORATED  VASE  AND  BEAKERS 
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THE  CLUMBER  LIBRARY 

THE  sale  at  Sotheby's  of  the  third  portion  of  the 
Clumber  Library,  comprising  twenty-nine  illum- 
inated manuscripts  and  six  printed  books,  attracted, 
on  December  6th,  a  large  company,  including  Con- 
tinental buyers.  Bidding  throughout  was  keen,  and  a 
total  of  £8,797  was  recorded.  As  the  more  important 
of  these  works  were  described  in  our  last  issue  (pp. 
285-286  and  345),  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  give  the 
prices  realized.  The  highest  price,  £1,600,  was  paid  for 
the  folio  manuscript  of  the  Works  of  Alain  Chartier, 
c.  1490;  while  £1,250  was  given  for  the  manuscript 
of  the  first  French  translation  of  Decameron,  c.  1460, 
which  in  1791  cost  eighteen  guineas.  Other  notable 
manuscripts,  in  order  of  sale,  included  the  splendid 
Biblia  Latina  (Northern  France,  early  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury), which  changed  hands  at  £520;  L'Arbre  des 
Batailles,  by  Honore  Bonet  (France,  c.  1470),  £310; 
La  Roman  du  Saint  Graal  (France,  early  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury), £310;  a  Venetian  Breviarium  Romanum,  c.  1480, 
£620  :  this  cost  thirty-three  guineas  in  1826);  Chron- 
iques  de  JVormandie,  a  prose  version  of  Wace's  Roman 
de  Rou,  c.  1400,  £110;  two  early  fifteenth-century 
French  MSS.,  vol.  1  only,  of  Froissart's  Chronicles, 
£470;  John  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  (English,  early 
Fifteenth  Century),  £160;  a  Book  of  Hours  (Paris,  c. 
1450),  £400;  another  (Orleans,  c.  1490),  £215;  and 
one  (France,  c.  15 10),  £220;  Le  Roman  de  Melusine 
(France,  c.  1470),  £540;  Ojfficium  Defunctorum  (France, 
Fourteenth  Century),  £380;  and  F.  Petrarca's  Rime 


(Northern  Italy,  late  Fifteenth  Century),  £400. 

Previous  to  this  sale  (November  22nd-25th), 
Sotheby's  had  disposed  of  the  second  portion  of  this 
library,  comprising  printed  books,  many  in  fine  bind- 
ings, for  a  total  of  £10,211.  The  highest  bid  in  this 
section,  £1,050,  was  made  for  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
engraved  portraits  of  Vandyck,  containing  not  only 
the  usual  plates  to  be  found  in  the  published  editions 
of  the  Iconography,  but  also  a  complete  set  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  fine  portrait  etchings  by  the  artist 
himself.  A  first  edition  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Works, 
1623,  bound  in  contemporary  maroon  velvet,  worked 
in  gold,  silver  and  coloured  threads  in  the  centre  of 
each  cover  with  a  portrait  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  seated 
with  hand  raised  in  benediction,  found  a  buyer  at 
£320.  This  volume  was  evidently  bound  in  London 
for  presentation  to  the  Pope.  A  collection  of  over  1,200 
tracts,  mostly  relating  to  the  Civil  War  and  Common- 
wealth periods,  made  £240;  the  first  Aldine  Press  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle's  works,  5  vols.,  1495- 1498,  £135;  an 
English  Bible,  Oxford,  1680,  bound  in  lateseventeenth- 
century  red  morocco,  with  the  monogram  of  William 
III  and  Mary  tooled  on  the  sides,  and  the  Royal  Arms 
painted  on  the  fore-edge,  £110;  Le  Hay's  Recueil  de 
Cent  Estampes,  17 14-17 15,  bound  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  morocco,  with  arms  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour on  sides,  £1 10;  and  J.  Blaeu's  Le  Grand  Atlas, 
Amsterdam,  1663,  £140.  The  grand  total  to  date  for 
this  library  stands  at  £6 1 ,366 ;  and  there  is  still  another 
portion  to  be  sold.  Not  often  does  such  an  assemblage 
of  magnificent  volumes  come  on  the  market. 


number  of  European  pieces,  including 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY   PAINTINGS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS— I 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  that  had  reached 
/-\  us,  together  with  prognostications  from 
£_  ^various  quarters,  created  a  feeling  of 
expectancy  that  the  Exhibition  of  Seven- 
teenth-Century Art  in  Europe  would  present 
a  fairly  complete  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  civilized  life  and  the  cultural  state  of 
the  period  chosen  for  review.  Later  came  re- 
ports of  difficulties  and  delays  owing  to  wea- 
ther conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  attendant  transport  risks.  Thus  may 
have  come  about  a  modification  of  the  orig- 
inal plan.  As  it  is,  painting  so  overwhelming- 
ly predominates  in  this  exhibition  to  the  dis- 


advantage of  other  representation  that  the 
setting  is  by  no  means  adequate,  and  as  a 
whole,  fails  to  convey  a  full  sense  of  the  cen- 
tury's achievements  in  the  broader  meanings 
of  art.  The  display  of  furniture  and  tapestries 
is  scanty,  no  jewellery,  armour,  weapons  nor 
costumed  figures  have  been  included.  Furni- 
ture, it  is  true,  might  impede  the  circulation 
of  visitors,  but  not  if  ranged  along  the  walls 
or  grouped  in  bays,  and  more  use  might  have 
been  made  of  hangings  and  tapestries,  sculp- 
ture and  wood  carvings.  Plate  is  more  fittingly 
represented,  and  a  group  of  contemporary 
musical  instruments  is  a  most  pleasing  feature. 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGO.X  :  BY  SIR  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  :  LENT  BY  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  FROM  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
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Having  registered  these  slight  disappoint- 
ments we  may  applaud  without  reserve  the 
high  quality  and  exceeding  interest  of  the  ob- 
jects shown.  It  is  something  of  a  revelation 
that  so  many  fine  works  so  little  known  to  the 
public  should  remain  in  English  hands.  One 
contribution  alone  has  come  from  without, 
El  Greco's  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  lent  by 
the  King  of  Rumania,  an  El  Greco  enthusi- 
ast. Though  earliest  in  point  of  date,  hardly 
coming  within  the  limits  of  the  prescribed 
century,  it  remains  in  some  aspects  the  most 
modern  of  any  work  in  the  exhibition  and 
forms  an  important  starting-point.  In  this  ex- 
tremely characteristic  example  of  the  artist's 
'dramatized  ecstasies'  we  may  note  the  inno- 
vation of  the  Baroque  manner. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  HARRY  LEE,  K.G.,  QUEEN'S  CHAMPION,  MASTER  OF 
BY  MARCUS  GHEERAEDTS  THE  YOUNGER  :  PAINTED  1600  :  LENT  BY 


On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  is  a  restricted 
presentation,  the  more  baroque  extravagances 
of  Italy  and  Spain  having  been  excluded  so 
that  the  Fleming  Rubens  has  it  almost  his 
own  way.  Contemplating  his  universality  of 
range,  and  in  witness  of  the  colossal  limbs  and 
flamboyant  gestures  of  his  dramatis  personae 
we  recall  Heine's  apt  description  of  that 
'Netherlandish  Titan,  whose  wings  were  so 
strong  that  they  bore  him  to  the  sun  in  spite 
of  the  hundredweights  of  Dutch  cheeses  hang- 
ing to  his  legs.'  The  flourish  of  his  triumphant 
brush  is  seen  in  something  like  half  a  hundred 
aspects  and  he  is  brilliantly  seconded  by  his 
pupil  Van  Dyck.  Indeed,  the  predominance 
of  Flemish  and  Dutch  painting  throws  the 
scheme  slightly  out  of  perspective,  so  that  the 
Italian  and  French  representa- 
tions in  the  later  rooms  look  rela- 
tively insignificant.  Yet  after  all, 
the  seventeenth  was  the  Nether- 
lands' high  century. 

The  first  two  galleries  are  de- 
voted to  painting  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I,  repre- 
sented mainly  by  foreigners — the 
younger  Gheeracdts,  Van  Somer, 
Mytens  and  the  London-born  son 
of  Jansz  of  Antwerp,  Cornelius 
Johnson.  It  is  fitting  that  two  of 
the  first  canvases,  both  by  My- 
tens, should  introduce  us  to 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  first  of  English  collectors,  and 
his  wife  Alathea  Talbot.  These  im- 
portant full  lengths,  the  back- 
grounds of  which  show  the  sculp- 
ture and  picture  galleries  re- 
spectively, of  Arundel  House  in 
the  Strand,  have  been  lent  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  1 1  is  Mytens  also, 
whose  careful  brush  delineated 
the  elaborately  costumed  por- 
traits of  the  third  and  fourth  Earls 
of  Dorset,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham :  Lord  High  Admiral,  work- 
ing, as  most  of  the  painters  in 
England  at  the  time,  in  the  shad- 
owless tradition  founded  upon 
Holbein.  This  tradition  may  also 
be  observed  in  Sir  Xathaniel  Ba- 


THE  ARMOURY: 
LORD  BROCKET 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN :  BY  J.  VERSPKONCK,  DATED  1641 
PAINTED  ON  WOOD  26J  X  23"  :  LENT  BY  THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  WARD 

ttwVself-portrait,Gheeraedts'6Yr//ar^L^,and 
in  Paul  van  Somer,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author 
of  the  portrait  of  Alary 
Sidney,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, which,  judging 
by  the  dress,  must  have 
been  painted  quite 
early  in  the  century. 
The  stained  finger-tips 
may  be  noted.  The 
curious  manikins  de- 
picted as  The  Saltonstall 
Family,  by  David  des 
Granges,  lent  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Clark,  cannot 
failtoattract  attention. 
William  Dobson,  an 
Englishman  who  de- 
veloped a  robust  and 
full-blooded  colour 
sense  from  his  study  of 
Van  Dyck,  reveals  un- 
expected powers  in  four 
canvases,  solidly  paint- 
ed  and  assured  in 


handling.  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  M.G.  to  both 
Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  whose  handsome 
presence  is  seen  in  a  bust  portrait  lent  by 
T.  Cottrell  Dormer,  Esq.,  appears  again  in 
Dobson's  splendid  triple  portrait  reproduced 
here,  the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland. Gerard  Soest  and  Emanuel  de 
Gritz  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  list  of 
foreigners  working  here.  To  the  latter  is  as- 
cribed the  interesting  John  Tradescant  the 
Younger  and  his  Friend  Zythepsa  of  Lambeth.  It 
was  John  Tradescant's  collection,  inherited 
from  his  father,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
theAshmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  Zythepsa, 
who  was  a  brewer,  possessed  an  elephantine 
proboscis  that  would  have  made  him  re- 
marked anywhere.  Lely,  carrying  on  the  for- 
eign business  of  painting  here,  appears  in  such 
characteristic  works  as  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Fanshawe,  and  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
It  must  however  be,  to  many,  a  new  aspect 
of  his  talent  which  confronts  us  in  Sir  Ed- 
mund Davis's  Idyll  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's Europa,  works  inspired  by,  and  per- 
haps paraphrased  from,  Titian  and  Veronese. 
An  irresistible  charm  radiates  from  the  pretty 


CATHERINE,  DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM  :  BY  PAULUS  MOREELSE :  LENT  BY  CAPT.  BRUCE  INGRAM 
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SIR  CHARLES  COTTERELL,  THE  ARTIST  AM)  SIR  HAETHASAR  GERBIER  :  BY  WILLIAM  DOBSOX  :  PROBABLY  PAINTED  AT 
THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  I  WHEN  AT  OXFORD,  BETWEEN'  1643  AND  1645  :  LEXT  BY  THE  DL'CHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 


personality  of  Mary,  Daughter  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Acton,  by  the  Scottish  painter  Joseph  Michael 
Wright.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  single  canvas 
shows  us  that  interesting  character  Charles, 
Seigneur  de  S1.  Evremond,  exiled  soldier  and 
poet,  whom  Charles  II  created  Governor  of 
the  Duck  Island  in  St.  James's  Park,  with  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  afterwards  had 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  leaving 
this  so-called  English  school,  we  may  salute  a 
genuine  representative  in  Francis  Barlow,  the 
pioneer  of  our  long  line  of  sporting  painters, 
and  author  here  of  Plover-Shooting  and  Poultry. 

What  can  be  said  in  further  praise  of 
Rubens  ?  One  of  his  best-known  copies  after 
Titian  introduces  him  in  The  Girl  in  a  Fur 
Wrap,  which  in  after  years  doubtless  inspired 
his  Helena  Fourment  in  a  Fur  Cloak.  The  latter 
now  hangs  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  as  well  as 
the  original  Titian.  The  celebrated  Self-por- 


trait of  Rubens,  lent  by  H.M.  the  King  from 
Windsor  Castle,  is  of  much  closer-knit  texture 
than  is  usual  with  Rubens.  Universally  ad- 
mired and  frequently  copied,  it  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  his  many  self-portraits.  It 
was  painted  in  1623  f°r  Charles  I  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  so-called  allegory  of 
Charles  I  as  St.  George,  also  lent  by  the  King, 
in  which  Charles  is  standing  on  the  prostrate 
dragon  in  an  idealized  landscape  of  the 
Thames,  is  also  here,  but  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  is  required  to  see  the  likeness  of 
Henrietta  Maria  in  the  Princess  Sabrina. 
Another  splendid  landscape  by  Rubens  from 
the  Royal  collection  is  The  Farm  at  Laeken, 
and  also  from  Buckingham  Palace  comes  the 
beautiful  three-quarter  length  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  unknown,  but  probably  representing 
Helena  Fourment.  From  Sir  Herbert  Cook's 
gallery  at  Richmond  has  been  lent  The  Bra- 
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zen  Serpent,  at  one  time 
ascribed  to  Van  Dyck. 
The  place  of  honour  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  is 
occupied  by  the  Earl  of 
Jersey's  great  canvas 
from  Osterley,  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
Armour  on  Horseback, 
with  allegorical  figures 
by  Jordaens.* 

A  striking  and  un- 
usual composition  by 
Van  Dyck,  Samson  and 
Z)*/*7fl^(lentbytheDul- 
wich  Gallery),  painted 
before  he  went  to  Italy 
in 1 623,  shows  strongly 
the  influence  of  Rubens . 
One  may  look  from  this 
to  the  painter's  mag- 
nificent Abbe  Scaglia, 
the  unscrupulous  polit- 

*Illustrated  and  described  by 
C.  R.  Cammell,  Portraits  of 
Buckingham,THR  Connoisseur, 
September  1936,  p.  130. 


A  K1TCHEX  WITH  A  UOMAX  AT  THE  IT  MP  :  BY  NKOLAKS  MAES  :  LENT  MY  LORD  SWA  YTHL1NG 


ical  agent  of  the  Spanish  Court 
in  the  Netherlands,  painted  in 
1634,  a  portrait  of  Van  Dyck's 
maturity.  It  is  the  valued  pos- 
session of  Lord  Camrose,  and 
we  feel  that  no  apology  is  need- 
ed for  repeating  it  once  again 
as  a  colour  plate  in  The  Con- 
noisseur. By  the  side  of  this  pic- 
ture is  another  of  Van  Dyck's 
most  masterly  and  individual 
portraits,  that  of  Langlois,  the 
book  and  printseller  of  Paris,  in 
theguiseof an  Italian  bagpiper 
with  a  dog.  This  happily  con- 
ceived work  must  have  been  a 
source  of  keen  enjoyment  to 
both  painter  and  sitter.  It  is  a 
picture  instinct  with  life, 
wrought  with  sustained  enthus- 
iasm and  expressive  to  the  last 
touch.  How  close  to  his  mas- 
ter the  precocious  Van  Dyck 


STILL  LIFE,  WITH  DRINKING  HORN,  ETC.  :  MY  WILLEM  KAI.F  :  LENT  BY  R.  S.  NEWALL,  ESQ. 
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could  come  we  may  note  in  the  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  (No.  81)  painted  in  his  first  Antwerp 
period,  about  1618.  It  has  been  both  ex- 
hibited and  sold  as  a  Rubens,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Capt.  A.  Heywood-Lonsdale.  An 
immensely  robust  canvas,  doubtfully  pur- 
porting to  represent  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of 
Orange  and  his  wife,  Amalia  of  Solms,  by  Jor- 
daens,  comes  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
collection.  Here  Jordaens  stands  firmly  plant- 
ed on  his  own  feet,  defying  even  his  mighty 
surroundings.  Two  other  portraits  in  this 
room  must  detain  us  a  moment,  one,  of  a 
beautiful  woman  of  refined  expression,  con- 
jectured to  be  a  member  of  the  Medici 
family,  by  Justus  Sustermans,  and  the  other 
of  James,  first  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  Daniel 
Mytens.  This  latter  has,  for  its  period,  a 
most  unusual  colour  scheme  of  blues  and 
steely  greys,  with  silver  lights.  It  was  painted 
in  1629.  One  or  two  agreeable  small  works 
by  Teniers,  noteworthy  for  their  brilliant  still- 


MALLE  BABBE  '  :  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  LENT  BY  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  J.  COOPER 


life  passages,  lighten  the  somewhat  excessive 
grandeur  of  this  large  gallery,  helped  by  a 
charming  blue-green  View  on  the  Danube,  by 
Paul  Bril. 

Gallery  IV  repeats  the  triumphant  domin- 
ation of  Rubens,  in  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  an  immense  panel  which  he  painted 
for  the  Couvent  des  Dames  Blanches  at 
Louvain  in  1 1  days  and  received  for  it  920 
florins.  Here  also  is  a  portrait,  probably  an 
early  self-portrait,  that  comes  near  to  both 
Hals  and  Velazquez,  and  has  even  been 
ascribed  to  the  latter.  A  pleasant  early  pano- 
ramic view  of  Nottingham  and  the  Trent,  by  Jan 
Siberechts,  one  of  a  set  painted  about  1695 
for  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Middleton,  is  certainly 
a  landmark  in  the  development  of  landscape 
painting  in  this  country.  By  that  singular  and 
vain  personality,  Gerard  de  Lairesse  is  a 
large  Judgment  of  Paris,  a  highly  elaborated 
composition,  with  many  figures  accessory  to 
the  main  subject.  Full  of  artifice  as  it  is,  the 
picture  remains  one  of  extraordin- 
ary competence  and  scholarship. 

Of  Gallery  V,  Rembrandt  is  the 
hero,  and  it  is  well  that  he  reigns 
here  in  quiet  apart,  free  from  the 
boisterous  exuberanccof the  Flem- 
ings. One  need  only  refer  to  the  sol- 
emn splendours  of  such  renowned 
master- works  as  the  Old  Man,  seat- 
ed, lost  in  Thought,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Old  Lady 
Reading  and,  in  happier  mood, 
Saskia  as  Flora  (both  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's) ,  the  Portrait  of  the  Art- 
ist (Capt.  Heywood-Lonsdale), 
another  powerful  self-portrait, 
much  older,  in  crepuscule,  prob- 
ably laid  over  old  paint  (Mr.  W. 
R.  Mitchell),  a  third  self-portrait 
in  his  hey-day  of  prosperity,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Rothermere  and 
one  of the  Orleans  pictures  brought 
to  England  in  1793,  and  finally, 
the  Admiral  Cornells  Tromp  (Lord 
Cowdray)  which,  though  execu- 
ted in  the  artist's  last  years,  is  all 
'live  paint.'  The  few  works  by 
Frans  Hals  here  hardly  challenge 
comparison,  excellent  as  they  are. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT  :  BY  REMBRANDT  :  CAPT.  A.  HEYWOOD-LONSDALE 

A  Young  Man  with  a  Skull,  lent  by  Granville 
Proby,  Esq.,  is  a  loosely  slashed  in  example, 
dated  by  Valentiner  as  about  1 645.  Maria  Larp 
(the  Misses  Alexander)  is  much  tighter  in  ex- 
ecution and  more  closely  finished,  and  Malle 
Bab  be,  the  witch  of  Haarlem,  is  another  freely 
wrought  study,  the  property  of  Brig. -Gen. 
R.  J.  Cooper.  A  Hilly  Landscape,  in  clear 
crisp  air,  with  men  watering  horses  (Lionel 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.),  is  Cuyp  at  his  very  best, 
and  well  matched  by  the  same  master's  River 
View  with  a  War  Vessel  (Marquess  of  Zetland). 
Much  speculation  will  be  aroused  by  an  im- 
pressive and  significant  work  of  the  school  of 
Rembrandt  called  The  Education  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  lent  by  H.  A.  Benyon,  Esq.  It  may 
be  a  work  by  that  rare  master  Carel  Fabritius 
or  possibly  by  Barend  Fabritius.  Terborch  is 
represented  by  a  portrait,  in  his  case  almost 
unparalleled  in  scale,  An  Old  Man  with  a  Dog. 
The  Still  Life  by  Willem  Kalf,  is,  as  always, 
distinguished  by  exquisite  finish  and  appre- 
ciation of  surface  values.  Among  the  various 


articles  depicted  in  the  group,  is  the  drinking 
horn  of  the  St.  Sebastian  Guild  of  Amster- 
dam, made  in  1565.  In  Gallery  IX,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  'small-scale  masters,'  we  can 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  most  precious  works, 
and  paramount  among  them  is  Sir  Alfred 
Beit's  The  Love  Letter.  Here  is  Vermeer  in  his 
most  porcelain  perfections.  Carel  Fabritius 
and  Esias  Boursse  are  seen  in  two  small 
panels  of  exquisite  quality,  Jan  Steen  in 
several  moods,  playful,  moralizing  or  merely 
commenting.  Best  of  all  we  think,  though 
not  the  largest,  is  Grace  before  Meat.  The  bril- 
liant interior,  Kitchen  with  a  Woman  at  the 
Pump  (illustrated  here),  by  Nicolaes  Maes 
(Lord  Swaythling),  literally  sparkles  with 
light,  vying  with  Pieter  de  Hooch's  Courtyard 
with  an  Arbour  at  Delft  (Earl  of  Stratford).  The 
winsome  portrait  of  Catherine,  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  which  we  also  reproduce,  a 
happy  and  delightful  work  in  the  possession  of 
Capt.  Bruce  Ingram,  bearing  the  monogram 
of  Paulus  Moreelse,  is  one  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic renderings  of  feminity  in  the  exhibi- 
tion.   This  was  formerly  at  Stowe  House. 


ADMIRAL  CORNELIS  TROMP  :  BY  REMBRANDT  :  LORD  COWDRAY 
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By  C.  C.  OMAN 


A 


S  in  all  the  retrospective  exhibitions  dealing  with  western 
art,  which  have  been  held  at  Burlington  House  in  recent 
years,  the  adequate  representation  of  the  graphic  arts 
has  been  made  the  primary  consideration  of  the  present  one.  As 
far  as  possible  a  case  of  silver  has  been  arranged  to  represent  the 
goldsmith's  work  of  each  country  to 
which  a  room  of  paintings  has  been 
assigned.  Much  more  room  than 
was  available  would  have  been 
needed  to  display  a  truly  represent- 
ative collection  of  English  seven- 
teenth-century silver,  and  all  that 
seemed  possible  was  to  show  one  or 
two  examples  of  each  of  the  more 
important  styles  then  prevalent. 

Even  the  most  superficial  observer 
must  realize  that  the  Seventeenth 
Century  was  a  period  of  revolution 
for  goldsmith's  work.  In  1600,  for 
instance,  only  plate  intended  for 
the  more  menial  uses  was  left  ungilt, 
whereas  by  1 700  gilding  had  become 
a  rarity.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  likewise,  the  beauty  of  most 
of  the  plate  derives  from  its  decora- 
tion, whilst,  by  the  close,  little 
applied  ornament  was  used  and 
emphasis  was  laid  on  fineness  of  pro- 
portions. Ideally,  of  course,  a  piece 
of  plate  should  combine  the  finest 
decoration  with  the  finest  form,  but 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  output 
of  any  age  has  ever  fulfilled  such 
a  canon.  In  practice  we  have  to 
learn  to  admire  the  good  qualities 
of  the  remainder  whilst  not  glossing 
over  the  shortcomings. 
The  period  of  the  Renaissance  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
goldsmith's  work  was  one  in  which  the  influence  of  German 
artists  predominated  throughout  Europe,  thanks  largely  to  their 
early  adoption  of  the  printing-press  for  disseminating  their 
designs.  Though  in  1600  German  ornament  was  still  supreme, 


No.  I.— THE  BOOTH  CUP  :  OF  LONDON 
.MAKE,  1616-17  :  LENT  BY  ST.  JOHN'S 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  TO  THE  R.A. 


No.  II. — STEEPLE  CLP  :  LONDON.  1629- 
30:  LENTTOTHE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY 
ST.  JOHN  S  CHURCH,  AT  HAMPSTEAD 
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it  was  being  rapidly  oust- 
ed by  the  inventions  of 
artists  in  other  countries. 
The  downfall  of  the  Ger- 
man hegemony  came 
during  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  when  the  rising 
generation  of  German 
designers  failed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  European  re- 
putation of  the  older  one, 
as  the  latter  was  gradual- 
ly removed  by  death. 
If  stress  is  laid  in  this 


No.  IV.—THE  WINCHESTER  COLLEGl  CUP 
1632  :  PERHAPS  THE  EARLIEST  INSTANCE 
OF  MATTED  ORNAMENT  USED  IN  ENGLAND 


No.  V. — COMMUNION  CUP  K  COVER  :  LONDON 
DATED  16>3  :  LENT  BY  THE  KISHOP  OE  LON- 
DON TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 


No.  III.— THE  PIERPOST  MORGAN  CL  P 
LONDON,  1611-12:  LENT  BY  CHRIST'S 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  TO  THE  R  \ 


article  on  the  English  plate  at  the  exhibition,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  English  goldsmiths  during  this 
period  had  no  international  importance.  By  this  I  mean  that 
they  made  their  pick  of  the  current  foreign  styles  and  evolved 
some  of  their  own,  but  nothing  that  was  their  own  was  imitated 
outside  the  British  Isles,  except  in  New  England. 

English  seventeenth-century  plate  falls  naturally  into  two 
groups,  that  which  was  made  before  the  Civil  War  and  that 
which  was  made  afterwards.  Whereas  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  English  plate  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Gentury 
shows  German  influence,  there  is  only  a  small  amount  that 
might  fairly  be  mistaken  as  being  of  German  workmanship.  The 
Booth  Cup,  of  1616,  belonging  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
is  one  of  the  exceptions  (No.  i).  The  usual  explanations  given 
for  such  pieces  are  that  they  must  either  have  been  imported 
ready-made  from  Germany  and  hall-marked  in  London,  or  else 
made  by  a  German  craftsman  working  in  this  country.  Of  these 
the  first  alternative  can  certainly  be  excluded,  as  we  know  three 
other  pieces  by  the  same  hand.  The  ostrich-egg  cup  in  the 
Hearst  Collection  and  a  serpentine  tankard  at  the  Victoria 
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and  Albert  Museum  both  certainly  show  German  influence, 
but  there  is  nothing  foreign  about  the  Dyneley  Casket  at  the 
same  museum. 

Usually,  foreign  influence  was  confined  to  the  decoration 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  the  form  being  English.  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  cup,  of  1629,  belonging  to  St.  John's 
Church,  Hampstead  (No.  ii),  the  decoration  of  which  is 
clearly  inspired  by  the  designs  of  the  Nuremberg  goldsmith 
Hieronymus  Bang  (1553-f.  1630). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  the  cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(No.  iii),  is  essentially  English,  but  some  uncertainty  must 
remain  regarding  the  inspiration  of  its  very  individual  decor- 
ation of  bands  of  applied  scroll-work.  Three  other  pieces  by 
the  same  maker  are  known  and  all  are  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  cup,  also  of  161 1,  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  very  similar  to  the  present  one,  but  is 
engraved  with  hunting  scenes  between  the  bands  of  scroll- 
work in  a  distinctly  German  style. 

Another  form  of  decoration,  also  originally  German,  but 
requiring  no  printing-press  for  its  dissemination,  is  shown 

by  the  cup,  of  1632,  be- 


No.  \TL— PEK1UME  BURNER  :  EKE  NTH,  C  1880 
LENT  TO  R.A.  BY  LORD  LEE  OF  FAREHAM 


No.  VI. — COMMUNION  CUP  :  LONDON,  1683-1684 
1,1  .VI     BY   ST.  JAMES'S   CHURCH,  PICCADILLY 


longing  to  Winchester 
College  (No.  iv).  This  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  mat- 
ted ornament  in  this 
country,  for  this  form  of 
decoration  only  became 
popular  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.  A  later  example  is  provided  by  the  Pack  Cup, 
of  1682,  belonging  to  the  Drapers'  Company. 

It  is  much  less  easy  to  trace  French  influence  on  Eng- 
lish plate  in  the  first  half  of  the  century;  but  the  superb 
ewer  and  basin  of  1617,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Norwich, 
is  certainly  an  instance.  The  designer  of  the  scenes  of  a 
triumph  of  Neptune  must  have  been  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  of  the  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  identity- 
may  some  time  be  discovered. 

Of  the  plate  of  purely  English  inspiration,  the  Kettell 
Cup,  of  1603,  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  is 
amongst  the  most  attractive  with  its  engraved  decoration 
of  country  flowers.  The  characteristically  English  orna- 
ment known  nowadays  as  a  steeple,  and  originally  as  a 
pyramid,  appears  on  the  John  Foster  Cup,  of  161 1,  of  the 
Armourers'  and  Brasiers'  Company,  a  salt-cellar,  of  161 5, 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  on  the  half- 
German  cup  from  Hampstead,  already  described  (No.  ii). 

Two  Communion  cups  serve  to  represent  the  rival  tradi- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  art.  The  example  of  1622,  from  St. 
Mary  Aldermary,  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  standing- 
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beaker  form  adopted  by  the  Elizabethans  in 
order  to  break  away  from  the  memories  of  the 
Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cup  of  1632-3, 
from  Peterhouse  is  a  close  imitation  of  a  late 
mediaeval  type  of  English  chalice  and  repre- 
sents the  influence  of  the  High  Church  party. 
A  still  more  interesting  example  of  the  return 
to  the  Gothic,  a  movement  quite  without  par- 
allel on  the  Continent,  is  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth  cup  and  cover  from  Fulham 
Palace  (No.  v).  It  is  dated  1653,  but  bears  no 
hall-mark. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  pre- 
vailing influences  on  English  plate  were 
Dutch  and  French.  Curiously  enough,  Dutch 
influence  practically  disappeared  about  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  our  Dutch  king,  over- 
whelmed by  the  wholesale  importation  of 
French  art  by  the  immigrant  Huguenot  gold- 
smiths who  sought  refuge  in  this  country 


No.  VIII. — SCONCE  WITH  INITIALS  OF  CHARLES  II  :  LONDON 
DATED  1668  :  LENT  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  clearest  evidence  of  Dutch  influence  is 
provided  by  the  pair  of  sconces  of  1668,  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (No.  viii),  which 
bear  the  crowned  initials  of  Charles  II  with- 
in a  framework  of  fish  forms  in  the  curious 
style  evolved  by  the  van  Vianen  family.  There 
is  a  certain  Dutch  flavour  also  about  the  de- 
coration of  the  handsome  Communion  cup, 
of  1683,  from  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  though 
the  motifs  are  ones  common  to  all  Baroque 
art  (No.  vi).  French  influence  is  illustrated 
by  a  splendid  two-handled  cup  and  cover, 
of  about  1690,  given  by  Dr.  George  Clarke 
to  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  by  an  ecu- 
elle  of  about  the  same  date  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  John  Noble. 

Though  all  Europe  caught  the  craze  for 
'chinoiserie'  in  the  second  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  the  English  version  of  it  ap- 


No.  IX.— SCONCE  MADE  BY  PIERRE  DOINTRE  :  PARIS,  CIRCA  1680 
LENT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY  CAPT.  A.  HE Y WOOD-LONSDALE 
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No.  X. — SALT-CKLLA K  :  MADE  A'l  ( "TKKCHT,  C.  163"  :  LENT 
TO  THE  R.A.  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


pears  to  be  mainly  an  indigenous 
growth.  There  is  a  certain  naive  spon- 
taneity about  the  engraving  on  the 
tankard  of  1682,  from  Queens'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  does  not  sug- 
gest the  copy-book.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  cult  for  simplicity  which  affected 
English  goldsmith's  work  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  is  illustrated  by  a 
pair  of  altar  candlesticks  of  1677,  be- 
longing to  Sir  John  Noble. 

Considering  the  rarity  of  French 
seventeenth-century  plate,  the  repre- 
sentation at  the  exhibition  must  be 
considered  satisfactory  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  piece  which  can  be  dated 
before  1650.  Priority  for  beauty  must 
be  allowed  to  Lord  Lee's  perfume-bur- 
ner (No.  vii),  and  it  is  sad  that  none 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  elucidate  its  history  carries  much 


conviction.  Of  less  speculative  historical  interest  is 
the  plate  from  Rushbrooke  Church,  Suffolk,  which 
bears  the  arms  of  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord  St.  Albans, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  and  devoted  friend  of  Henri- 
etta Maria.  All  of  it  bears  the  Paris  hall-mark  for 
1 66 1,  but  only  the  maker,  Charles  Bourguet,  of  the 
flagon,  which  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  simpler 
English  work  of  this  period,  has  so  far  been  identi- 
fied. The  chalices  belonging  to  the  set  conform  to 
the  current  French  fashion,  and  afford  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  English  ones  of  the  same  period 
which  have  been  illustrated. 

It  is  only  five  years  since  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones 
described  in  this  magazine  (March  1933)  the  splen- 
did toilet  set  of  1672-77  belonging  to  Lady  Hersey 
Baird,  which  amply  fills  a  case  by  itself.  Besides  its 
fine  execution  and  its  historical  interest  as  having 
belonged  to  Frances  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  known  as  'La  Belle'  Stuart,  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  presented  by  Charles  II, 
it  is  also  important  as  retaining  its  original  case,  a 
feature  which  most  English  sets  now  lack.  A  hand- 
some pairof  sconces  belonging  to  Captain  HeywoocU 
Lonsdale,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Paris  goldsmith 
Pierre  Dointre  (No.  ix),  help  to  illustrate  the  in- 
debtedness of  English  goldsmiths  to  French  models 
at  this  period. 

The  small  collection  of  Dutch  plate  is  sufficiently 
large  to  illustrate  some  of  the  main  artistic  ten- 
dencies in  Holland.  The  use  of  fish  forms  as  orna- 
ment, which  Adam  and  his  son  Christian  van 
Vianen,  of  Utrecht,  did  so  much  to  popularize,  is 
illustrated  by  a  small  salver  from  Sir  John  Noble, 
signed  by  the  former  artist  and  dated  1626.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  contributed  a  pair  of  salt- 
cellars, one  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  the  other  of  a 
woman,  sheltering  under  a  tree  and  seated  on  a  tripod 
base  (No.  x).  They  are  closely  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  the  van  Vianens,  but,  as  they  bear  the  mark  of 
TB  in  monogram,  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  pupil. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  lent  some  of  his  mag- 
nificent set  of  ornamental  vessels  made  by  Nicholaes 
Loockemans,  of  The  Hague,  in  about  1679  (No.  xi). 
The  decoration  consisting  of  nude  boys  amidst  acan- 
thus foliage  probably  derives  from  the  Italian  orna- 
mentist  Polifilo  Zancarli,  and  had  been  in  general 
use  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  date. 

The  Spanish  section,  although  of  a  very  high 
quality,  unfortunately  does  little  more  than  represent 
the  fashions  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Nearly 
all  the  pieces  come  from  Dr.  Hildburgh's  rich  col- 
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lection,  and  most  of  them  illustrate  the  very  effective  use  of  ap- 
plied bosses  of  enamel  which  began  to  come  into  use  about  1590. 
The  most  important  piece  in  this  group  is  a  monstrance  with 
a  peculiar  stirrup-shaped  base.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
architectural  feeling,  so  obvious  in  most  of  the  Spanish  silver  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  still  persists  in  these  later  pieces.  A  mass- 
card,  of  silver  undecorated  with  enamels  and  dating  from  about 
1640,  should  be  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  engraved  lettering. 
The  more  florid  Baroque  art  which  competed  with  this  severer 
style  and  ultimately  vanquished  it,  is  represented  only  by  two 
finely  sculptured  angels.  These  probably  decorated  some  large 
custodia,  and  are  lent  by  Lord  Lee.  There  are  no  examples  of  the 
too-highly  embossed  pieces  which  formed  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  work  of  this  period. 

The  present  rarity  of  Spanish  secular  silver  accounts  for  its  re- 
presentation by  a  single  ewer  in  the  severer  style  already  de- 
scribed. Though  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  a  period  of  declin- 
ing prosperity,  sumptuary  laws  and  visitors  to  Spain  bear  witness 
to  the  amount  of  plate  in  domestic  use.  Lady  Fanshawe,  who 

accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  his  embassy 
to  Spain  in  1666,  was 
much  impressed  with 
the  luxury  of  the  room 
in  which  she  lodged  in 
the  Alcazar,  at  Seville, 
which  had  a  silver  bed 


No.  XII.  KEI.K  >UA KY  :  l'<  >K TUGUKSl' 
CIRCA  1670  :  LENT  BY  HIS  GRACE 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 


No.  XI — JAR  :  BY  NICHOLAES  LOOCKEMANS  :  THE  HAGUE  C. 
1679  :  LENT  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND 


as  well  as  a  brazier 
and  chairs.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish 
laity  have,  however, 

been  less  able  than  those  of  the  Church  to  with- 
stand the  onslaughts  of  the  wars  and  depressions 
of  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  severity  and  restraint  displayed  in  much  of 
the  work  of  the  Spanish  goldsmiths  finds  no  coun- 
terpart in  that  of  the  Portuguese.  The  preference 
of  the  latter  was  invariably  for  the  florid,  and  their 
country's  long-established  connexions  with  the 
East  provided  them  with  a  much  wider  range  of 
decorative  motifs  than  was  used  by  the  Spaniards 
who  generally  stuck  to  the  ordinary  Baroque  forms. 
The  one  example  of  Portuguese  plate  is  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  well- 
known  pattern  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ciborium, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  reliquary. 
An  inscription  on  it  tells  that  it  was  originally 
made  for  a  cardinal,  who  remains  unidentified, 
and  was  given  to  the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Alcobac,a  in  1690  by  Fr.  Sebastiao  Sotomayor  (No. 
xii).  It  is  now  preserved  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
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POSSESSION  OF  LORD  FAIRHAVEN 

BY    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 


SINCE  the  sale  of  the  Carmichael  Jewel 
a  few  years  ago,  no  more  richly  splendid 
Renaissance  jewel  has  made  its  appear- 
ance than  that  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Fairhaven.  Fashioned  as  a  locket,  the  gold 
front  valve  is  embossed  and  chased  into  the 
likeness  of  the  mane  and  forepaws  of  a  couch- 
ant  lion,  the  head  itself  being  formed  by  a 
grotesquely  marked  baroque  pearl  of  great 
size  in  which  two  rubies  have  been  set  for 
eyes.  On  the  forehead  between  the  golden 
ears  is  a  small  scroll-bordered  and  gem-set 
escutcheon;  beneath  the  head  are  set  gems  to 
form  a  collar  from  which  depends  a  large 
pear-shaped  pearl.  The  back  valve  is  an 

! 


No.  I. — OBVERSE  OF  A  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  PENDANT  IN  THE 
FORM  OF  A  GROTESQUE  BIRD  SET  WITH  BAROQUE  PEARLS 


irregularly  shaped  gold  plate  decorated  with 
a  perched  bird  with  wings  spread  in  trans- 
lucent enamel,  surmounted  by  an  umbrella- 
like canopy  from  which  depend  festoons  and 
ribbons.  The  remaining  space  is  occupied  by 
arabesques  and  scrolls  in  translucent  coloured 
and  opaque  white  enamel.  Above  are  three 
short  gold,  enamelled  and  gem-set  chains 
converging  to  and  uniting  beneath  a  scroll- 
bordered  escutcheon  bearing  on  the  front  a 
small  lion's  mask  in  high  relief. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  productions  of 
the  artist-craftsmen  of  the  late  Renaissance 
this  jewel  at  once  proclaims  itself  to  be  of 
South  German  origin  and  of  the  close  of  the 


No.  II— REVERSE  OF  THE  SAME  PENDANT  BY  CORVINIANUS 
SAUR    IN   THE    DANISH    ROYAL   COLLECTION,  COPENHAGEN 
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Sixteenth  Century.  It 
is  even  possible  to 
point  with  certainty  to 
the  master  whose  work 
it  is.  Though  there  is 
seemingly  no  parallel 
to  the  obverse  of  this 
jewel,  the  reverse  in 
every  twist  and  quirk 
of  the  complicated  de- 
sign, in  the  tasteful 
combination  of  the 
translucent  enamels 
reveals  the  hand  of 
Corvinianus  Saur, 
Court  goldsmith  to 
King  Christian  IV 
of  Denmark. 

Corvinianus  Saur 
was  born  about  1555 
or  1560  at  Mauerkir- 
chen  between  Chiem- 
see  and  Simsee  in  Ba- 
varia. Whileyet  a  child 
his  mother,  a  widow, 
moved  to  Augsburg. 
There  she  married  a- 

gain,  her  second  husband  being  a  goldsmith 
named  Jerg  Braun.  Corvinianus  followed  in 
his  stepfather's  footsteps,  and  in  due  course 
entered  the  Guild  of  Goldsmiths.  Between 

1 59 1  and  1597  he  engraved  and  published  a 
series  of  arabesque  designs  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  plaquettes,  which  though  in  black  and 
white  admirably  illustrate  his  technique  in 
enamel  upon  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a 
nearly  complete  index  of  the  motifs  and  com- 
binations used  by  him — formal  scrolls  and  leaf- 
age, animal  and  bird  forms  and  occasionally 
human  figures,  canopies  with  pendant  fes- 
toons and  supporting  ribbons,  and  shields  of 
arms.  Saur  was,  however,  neither  the  first  nor 
the  only  artist  to  produce  designs  of  this  very 
individual  character.  Georg  or  Jerg  Arnoldt 
between  1586  and  1596  published  a  series  of 
patterns  of  this  type  at  Ansbach.  And  Johann 
de  Bull  and  Daniel  Mignot  engraved  others  in 

1592  and  1593  at  Augsburg.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  these  were  goldsmiths. 
Having  achieved  a  very  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  of  skill  and  originality,  Saur 


No.  III. — HILT  OF  THE  KAPIEK  OF  KING  CHRISTIAN  IV 
OVERLAID  WITH  ENAMELLED  GOLD  :  BY  CORVINIANUS  SAUR 


was  largely  patron- 
ized by  that  luxurious 
and  art-loving  Prince 
of  the  Church,  Wolf 
Dietrich  von  Raitnau, 
Prince  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  Three  gold 
bowls  enriched  with 
enamel  in  Saur's  style 
are  in  the  Museo  degli 
Argenti  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence,  and 
one  of  these,  made  for 
the  Archbishop  about 

!596  :5985  maY  defi- 
nitely be  ascribed  to 
him.  In  the  same  col- 
lection is  alarge  golden 
flask  enriched  in  the 
same  manner,  but  this 
has  proved,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  signature, 
to  have  been  made  in 
1602  by  Hans  Karl  of 
Niirnberg.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable 
that  Hans,  who  was 
the  son  of  Mathias  Karl,  a  goldsmith  origin- 
ally of  Augsburg  and  later  of  Niirnberg,  was 
at  one  period  a  pupil  of  Saur.  Hans  was  a 
Celliniesque  character,  and  in  his  misspent 
youth  was  exiled  from  Niirnberg  for  some 
small  matter  of  homicide.  In  Augsburg,  where 
he  took  refuge,  he  worked  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  at  first  probably  with  Saur  and 
later  in  partnership  with  Paul  Hueber. 

Among  Saur's  other  patrons  were  the 
Dukes  William  V  and  Maximilian  I  of 
Bavaria,  and  possibly  Christian  IV  of  Den- 
mark. At  all  events  the  Danish  King  retained 
the  services  of  an  agent  in  Augsburg  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  in  1606  Saur 
was  invited  to  the  Danish  Court.  He  entered 
the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  at  Copenhagen  where 
he  worked  as  assistant  to  Dirich  Fyring  or 
ffeuryngh,  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the 
King.  He  himself  became  Court  goldsmith  in 
1 613.  With  the  exception  of  one  brief  visit  to 
Augsburg  between  September  161 3  and  Feb- 

*  Walter  Holzhausen  :  Deutsche  Goldemailarbeiten  von  1600  im 
Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florenz — Pantheon,  vol.  2,  October,  1928. 
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ruary  1614,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Royal  House  until  his  death  in  1635. 

The  Danish  Royal  Collection  is  remark- 
ably rich  in  examples  of  this  artist's  work, 
which  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  numerous  other  craftsmen  who  served 
the  Danish  Crown.  His  productions  are  of 
two  main  types — splendid  gem-set  objects  of 
which  the  Crown  of  King  Christian  IV  and 
the  pistols  and  saddle-mounts  given  by  that 
King  to  his  son  Prince  Christian  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  latter's  marriage  to  Magdalene 
Sybille  in  1634  are  representative,  and  taste- 
fully designed  objects  in  gold — or  heavily 
plated  with  gold — chased  and  ornamented 
with  arabesques  in  translucent  enamels.  Of 
the  latter,  possibly  the  best  examples  are  the 
binding  of  a  Book  of  Psalms  given  to  King 
Christian's  sister  Augusta,  wife  of  Duke  Johan 
Adolf  of  Gottorp  (No.  iv),  and  the  King's 
rapier  (No.  hi).  Both  of  these  objects  demon- 
strate the  artist's  skill  as  an  heraldic  artist. 

Actually  the  object  in  the  Danish  Royal 


Collection  which  manifests  the  closest  kin- 
ship, in  its  marriage  of  the  two  techniques, 
to  the  jewel  under  discussion  is  a  bird  pen- 
dant, the  front  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
figure  of  a  stork  set  with  gems  and  two  large 
baroque  pearls,  while  the  flat  back  is  en- 
riched with  grotesque  and  arabesque  designs 
in  translucent  and  opaque  white  enamel 
(Nos.  i  and  ii). 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  at  once  by 
the  overpowering  importance  with  which  the 
artist  has  endowed  the  figure  of  the  couchant 
lion  in  Lord  Fairhaven's  jewel.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
King  of  Beasts  was  stressed  for  other  than 
aesthetic  reasons.  The  design  has  great  vigour, 
and  is  a  magnificent  example  of  craftsman- 
ship, superb  in  its  detail.  There  are,  however, 
many  ways  in  which  the  great  baroque  pearl 
with  its  fortuitous  resemblance  to  a  lion's 
mask — a  resemblance  which  is  only  made  ob- 
vious by  the  addition  of  the  ruby  eyes — could 
have  been  used  to  better  advantage  by  the 


THE  <  LION  '  JEWEL 


craftsman.  We  may  rest 
assured  therefore  that  the 
lion  has  a  significance 
which  must  be  heraldic  or 
rather  emblematic.  And 
bearing  in  mind  the  Ba- 
varian origin  of  thisjewel, 
the  lion  can  only  be  the 
Lion  of  the  House  of  Wit- 
telsbach,  used  from  the 
middle  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  as  their  emblem, 
both  by  the  Electors  Pala- 
tine and  by  the  Dukes  and 
Electors  of  Bavaria.  The 
King  of  Beasts,  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  their  coat 
armour,  first  appears  in 
this  symbolic  way  upon 
the  grave-stone  of  Duke 
Ludwig  VII  (d.  1447). 
Thereafter — like  some 
watchful  familiar — he  is 
to  be  seen  crouching  be- 
hind the  figures  of  Duke 
Albrecht  IV  (reg.  1465- 
1508)  in  the  altarpiece  of  1498  in  the  Church 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Munich  and  in  a  stained- 
glass  window  at  Regensburg.  This  leonine 
shadow  can  be  seen  in  a  second  window  at 
Regensburg  behind  the  kneeling  figure  of 
Duke  Wilhelm  IV,  and  upon  his  seal  of  151 2, 
running  beneath  the  belly  of  his  charger.  He 
plays  attendant  upon  the  Elector  in  the  gen- 
ealogical tapestry  of  Otto  Heinrich  (d.  1559), 
and  upon  Duke  Albrecht  V  in  Hans  Mielich's 
portrait  of  that  Prince,  painted  in  1556,  now 
in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  at  Vienna. 

In  the  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  the  Lion  of  Bavaria,  or  more  usu- 
ally the  lion's  mask,  was  utilized  both  as  a 
decorative  motif  and  as  an  indication  of 
ownership  upon  almost  every  description  of 
object  owned  by  the  House  of  Wittelsbach— 
upon  their  tapestries  and  furniture,  e.g.  upon 
the  Miinzschrein  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  I, 
made  by  Christoph  Angermaier;  upon  their 
plate  and  armour;  upon  their  jewels,  e.g.  the 
lion  pendant  of  Wilhelm  IV  (151 1) ;  on  the 
chain  of  the  Guild  of  Crossbowmen  of  Mu- 
nich, and  the  lion  pendant  of  Katharina 


No.  V. — GROUP  OF  ENGRAVED  DESIGNS  HY  C.  SAUR 
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Sophia  who  in  1587  mar- 
ried Friedrich  of  Zwei- 
brucken-Veldenz;  also  on 
book-bindings,  e.g.  book- 
binding by  Georg  Zeggin, 
d.  1 58 1,  of  Munich.  (Max 
Frankenburger:  Die  Alt- 
Miinchner  Goldschmiede) . 

Remains  then  the  prob- 
lem for  whom  this  great 
jewel  was  intended.  De- 
spite its  size  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  woman's  ad- 
ornment,* and  its  ap- 
proximate period,  the 
'nineties  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  limits  its  owner- 
ship to  one  of  two  women 
— either  Elizabeth  Renata 
(b.  1574),  daughter  of 
Charles  II  of  Lorraine, 
who  in  1 595  married  Duke 
Maximilian  I,  subse- 
quently Elector  of  Bavar- 
ia, or  Louise  Juliana, 
daughter  of  William  I  of 
Orange-Nassau  (William  the  Silent,  the  Lion 
of  the  Netherlands),  who  in  1593  married  the 
Elector  Palatine  Frederick  IV,  grandfather  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice.  Though 
probability  would  seem  to  favour  the  former 
ownership,  there  would  be  a  peculiar  suita- 
bility in  this  jewel  as  the  gift  from  the  Lion 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  daughter  of  the  Lion 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  recent  history  of  this  jewel  is  unre- 
corded. It  has  made  no  appearance  in  any 
sale  of  recent  years,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  in  England  for  a  very  considerable 
period.  Attached  to  it,  however,  is  the  name 
'Farquhar.'  The  only  collector  of  that  name 
who  might  have  become  possessed  of  such  a 
jewel  was  the  eccentric  John  Farquhar,  the 
millionaire,  who  in  1823  purchased  Fonthill 
Abbey  and  its  treasures  from  William  Beck- 
ford.  Beckford,  on  the  evidence  of  the  cata- 
logue prepared  byjames  Christie  for  the  sale  on 
Sept.  1 7th,  1 822,  is  known  to  have  possessed  a 
number  of  relics  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach. 

*  Compare  the  jewels  in  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  Anna, 
1556,  by  Hans  Mielich  at  Vienna. 
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By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IT  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the 
quarries  here  illus- 
trated are  part  of  a  set 
bearing  the  arms  of  the 
University  and  of  all  the 
Oxford  Colleges  which 
hadbeenfoundedbefore 
the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  that  this 
set,  and,  nodoubt,  many 
similar  sets,  were  paint- 
ed for  insertion  in  the 
windows  of  a  building 
belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  corporate 
capacity  as  disting- 
uished from  theColleges. 

At  that  time  the  only 
buildings  so  belonging 
to  the  University  were, 


No.    I. — THE    ARMS   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  OXFORD 


I  believe,  the  then  new 
Schools,  now,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  absorbed 
by  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, the  Congregation 
House  with  Thomas  de 
Cobham's  Library  over 
it  and  Duke  Humfrey's 
Library  above  the  Div- 
inity School.  Of  these, 
the  Congregation 
House  and  the  two  Lib- 
raries are  ruled  out  for 
our  present  purpose  by 
their  pre-seventeenth- 
century  date,  leaving 
the  Schools,  opened  in 
1 6 19,  as  the  only  prob- 
able original  habitat 
of  these  quarries.  There 
are,  of  course,  other 
possibilities  as  to  their 
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No.  IV. — QUARRY  WITH  ARMS  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

origin:  they  may,  conceivably,  have  been 
painted  for  a  private  person,  and  it  is  not 
wholly  impossible  that  they  may  have  first 
seen  the  light  in  one  of  the  College  halls. 
But  both  these  theories  lack  probability  when 
compared  with  the  idea,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  advance,  that  they  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  Schools,  a  building  newly  set  up 
in  early  seventeenth-century  days  for  Univ- 
ersity purposes  exclusively.  A  circumstance 
not  without  bearing,  though  perhaps  only 
slightly,  on  this  question  of  origin  may  be 
referred  to.  The  folding  doors  forming  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Schools — which  doors 
are  opened  only  twice  a  year  on  certain  cere- 
monial occasions — are  adorned  with  carved 
panels  bearing  the  Royal  arms  (James  I), 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Univ- 
ersity and  the  seventeen  Colleges  in  existence 
in  1619,  in  fact,  a  set  similar,  apart  from 
difference  of  material,  to  that  of  which  our 
nine  quarries  were,  originally,  a  part.  If  the 
doors  of  the  Schools  bore  the  heraldry  of  the 
University  and  its  Colleges,  why  not  the  win- 
dows also  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  decora- 
tive designs  upon  these  quarries,  for  they  are 


fully  illustrated,  though  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  cartouche  work  round  the  shields  is  the 
same  in  seven  instances,  the  remaining  two 
designs  —  Magdalen  and  Wadham  —  being 
different  in  style  from,  though  of  the  same 
period  as,  their  fellows.  This  variety  in  de- 
sign supports  the  theory  that  there  were, 
originally,  several  sets  of  quarries  with  arms  of 
the  University  and  Colleges — the  same  arms, 
but  differently  set. 

The  arms,  taking  them  in  order  of  founda- 
tion, are  as  follows : 

1.  The  University  of  Oxford — azure  on  an 
open  book  proper  garnished  or  on  dexter  side  seven 
thongs  with  seals  at  their  ends  and  on  the  sinister 
side  seven  seals  attached  directly  to  the  book  the 
words  Dominus  illuminatio  mea  between  three 
crowns  or  (No.  i).  With  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolical significance  of  the  University  arms,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  represents 
the  book  with  seven  seals  opened  by  the 
Lamb  (Revelation  v.  1,  5)  and  that  the 
crowns  may  symbolize  those  cast  down  be- 
fore the  Throne  by  the  elders  (Revelation 
iv.  10).  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way, 
that  the  words  on  the  book  were  not,  until 
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No.  VI.— QUARRY  WITH  ARMS  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

comparatively  modern  times,  always  as  here : 
there  were  several  variants,  among  them,  the 
words  Sapientiae  et  Felicitatis  on  the  book  in 
the  University  arms  painted  on  the  iron 
chest  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  for 
safe  keeping  of  the  money  belonging  to  the 
Library  which  bears  his  name — an  allusion, 
as  some  say,  to  the  reference  to  wisdom  and 
understanding  in  Proverbs  iii.  13. 

2.  Exeter  College — argent  two  bends  nebulee 
sable  within  a  bordure  sable  charged  with  six  keys 
or  (No.  ii).  This  blazon  agrees  with  the 
heraldic  Visitation  of  the  City  of  Oxford  in 
1574,  except  that  there  the  keys  are  eight  in 
number,  as  in  the  arms  of  Walter  Stapylton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Founder  of  the  College. 
A  further  variant  of  the  arms  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege is  given  in  Burke's  Armoury.  There  the 
bends  are  blazoned  gules  and  the  bordure  gules 
with  eight  pairs  of  keys  endorsed  and  interlaced  in 
rings  or,  wards  in  chief. 

3.  New  College.  The  arms  are  those,  with- 
out variation,  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Bish- 
op of  Winchester,  'the  sole  and  munificent 
founder  of  the  two  Saint  Mary  Winton  Col- 


leges'— argent  two  chevrons  sable  between  three 
roses  gules  (No.  iii) . 

4.  Magdalen  College — lozengy  ermine  and 
sable  on  a  chief  sable  three  lilies  slipped  argent, 
stalked  and  leaved  proper,  the  arms  of  the  foun- 
der,  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (No.  iv).  The  lilies  in  chief  probably 
found  their  way  into  Waynflete's  arms  be-  1 
cause  of  the  fact  that  he  was  head-master  of 
Eton  College  by  the  gift  of  Henry  VI,  the 
three  lilies  in  the  Eton  College  arms  giving 
the  idea. 

5.  Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  in  1516" 
by  Richard  Foxe,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has 
been  described  as  'one  of  the  three  typical 
Colleges  of  Oxford :  as  Merton  founded  the 
College  system  and  New  College  established 
it,  so  Corpus  adapts  it  to  the  new  learning  of 
the  Renaissance.'  Among  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Corpus  were  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal .  | 
and  last  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  old 
line,  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  'judi- 
cious'  Richard  Hooker.  The  arms  are  those  1 
of  Bishop  Foxe — azure  a  pelican  vulning  her  i 
breast  proper  (No.  v). 

6.  St.  John's  College  was  founded  in  1555  I 
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by  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  old  order  in  religion,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  and  a  Merchant  Taylor.  Laud,  Presi- 
dent in  1611,  was  a  great  benefactor,  and 
St.  John's  has,  since  his  time,  always  tended 
to  reflect  his  views  on  Church  government. 
The  arms  are  the  Founder's — gules  an  annulet 
or  pierced  within  a  bordure  sable  thereon  seven 
mullets  of  six  points,  or,  on  a  canton  ermine  a  lion 
rampant  sable  (No.  vi). 

7.  Trinity  College  (the  successor  of  Dur- 
ham College,  founded  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury by  Richard  de  Bury,  the  book-loving 
Bishop  of  Durham,  for  students  from  the 
great  Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham) 
was  founded  in  Queen  Mary's  time  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  though 
unfriendly  to  the  Tudor  changes  in  religion. 
Having  purchased  the  old  buildings  of  Dur- 
ham College,  he  founded  Trinity  on  its  site, 
incorporating  some  of  the  old  buildings  of 
that  College  in  his  new  foundation.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pope  has  the  merit  of  having  preserved 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans  and  he  was 
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No.  IX.— QUARRY  SHOWING  ARMS  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

the  kindly  custodian  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
during  Mary's  reign.  The  arms  of  the  College 
are  those  of  the  founder — per  pale  or  and  azure 
on  a  chevron  between  three  gryphons'  heads  erased 
four  fleurs-de-lis  all  counterchanged  (No.  vii). 

8.  Jesus  College,  founded  in  1 57 1 ,  really  by 
Hugh  Price  but  nominally  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  the  first  College  founded  in  Oxford 
after  the  Reformation.  The  Welsh  nationality 
of  the  founder  and  the  predilection  of  the 
Tudors  for  Welshmen  influenced  the  tone  of 
the  College  for  many  years,  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  Principals  and  in  the  national- 
ity of  the  students.  Among  its  members 
were  many  distinguished  Welshmen — Henry 
Vaughan  the  Silurist,  James  Usher,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and,  greatest  of  all,  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles 
II,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University 
and  Principal  of  the  College  in  1661.  It  is 
said  in  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford 
(volume  II,  p.  145)  that  the  king's  affairs 
went  wrong  when  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  quitted 
the  Secretaryship  of  State.  Perhaps  Jesus 
College  is  best  known  outside  the  academical 

[Continued  on  page  106] 
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PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  (RIGHT)  AND  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  BY  VAN  DYCK  :  SCHLICHTING  COLLECTION,  THE  LOUVKH 


OF  the  four  painters  whose  genius  dominated 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck  are  unquestionably  two.  The  most  per- 
functory visit  to  the  current  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  will  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. The  double-portrait  of  these  two  great  mas- 
ters, painted  by  the  younger,  possesses  a  peculiar  inter- 
est and  a  most  distinguished  charm.  We  feel  instinct- 
ively that  this  is  a  work  of  love  and  piety:  a  tribute 
from  a  devoted  pupil  to  a  beloved  and  honoured  master. 
Van  Dyck  appears  as  a  disciple,  an  attendant  angel : 
the  eyes  and  right  hand  of  Rubens  dominate  the  scene. 

Van  Dyck  was  Rubens'  junior  by  twenty-two  years. 
There  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  at 
which  he  first  entered  the  great  man's  studio,  but  it 
would  seem  certain  that  from  1615  (when  he  was  six- 
teen) the  two  were  definitely  associated.  Save  for  his 
brief  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  England,  1620, 
Van  Dyck  remained  with  Rubens  till,  in  1621,  he  de- 
parted for  'the  land  where  blooms  the  citron.'  In 


those  years  he  had  absorbed  much  of  Rubens,  and 
Rubens  had  made  him  his  own.  They  had  planned 
together,  painted  together:  their  work  on  the  splendid 
canvases  that  had  issued  from  the  Rubens  atelier  is 
often  confounded.  This  picture  is,  as  it  were,  the  seal 
to  the  precious  document  of  their  collaboration  and  of 
their  affection. 

The  painting  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  famous 
Schlichting  Collection,  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
Musee  du  Louvre,  where  a  special  gallery  contains  its 
treasures.  Before  Schlichting  acquired  it,  the  portrait 
was  at  Naples,  at  the  Palazzo  Colombrano,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chevalier  Niccolo  Santangelo,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  of  that  Kingdom.  It  was  considered  to  be 
by  Rubens,  and  was  engraved  as  his  work  by  Tom- 
maso  Aloysio:  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
authorship.  A  small  sketch  of  this  head  of  Van  Dye 
is  preserved  in  the  Musee  de  Strasbourg.  The  picture  o 
master  and  pupil,  here  described  and  illustrated,  is  not 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition. — C.R.C. 
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MARINE  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 

PART  II— THE  VAN  DE  VELDES 

By    CECIL  KING 

the  British  and  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museums.  Their  output  was 
most  prolific,  and  includes  a  large 
number  of  ship-portraits;  these 
are  of  value,  not  only  to  the  con- 
noisseur, but  to  the  archaeologist 
also  (Nos.  i  and  ii).f  In  the 
Marinmuseum  in  Stockholm  is  a 
study  of  one  of  the  ships  of  Riche- 
lieu's Navy,  and  a  French  vessel 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is 
included  also  among  these  draw- 
ings. One  or  two  portraits  of 
Danish  ships  are  known,  and 
Danish  and  Swedish  vessels  ap- 
pear in  the  grisailles,  representing 
the  Battle  of  the  Sound,  which 
are  preserved  at  the  Frederiks- 
borg  Castle  in  Denmark  and  at 
Most  of  their  historical  work 


No.  I.— STUDY  OF  THE  HULL  OF  THE  SWEDISH  WARSHIP  'HELSENBORG,'  BY  WILLEM 
VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  ELDER  :  IN  CHALK  AND  WASH  :  BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 


IN  a  previous  article*  concerning  the  re- 
markable collection  of  marine  drawings 
belonging  to  Captain  Bruce  Ingram,  brief 
reference  only  was  made  to 
Willem  Van  de  Velde  and  his 
son  Willem,  the  space  being 
mainly  devoted  to  the  many 
other  masters — mostly  British  and 
Dutch — whose  works  form  ap- 
proximately half  the  collection. 
The  other  half,  totalling  about 
five  hundred,  consists  of  draw- 
ings by  the  two  Van  de  Veldes. 

Those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  works  of  these 
masters  will  find  much  to  repay 
their  researches  in  the  portfolios 
of  the  Boijmans  Museum  in 
Rotterdam,  at  the  Rijks  and 
Scheepvaart  Museums  in 
Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  in 
Holland — and  in  this  country  at 

—  -   No.  II. 

*  The  Connoisseur,  August  1937. 


Greenwich 


f  A  contemporary  model  of  the  Mor daunt  is  now  in  the 
National  Maritime  Museum. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  HULL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TWO-DECKER  'MORDAUNT,'  BY  WILLEM 
VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  YOUNGER  :  DRAWING  IN  PENCIL  LIGHTLY  TOUCHED  WITH  WASH 
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No   III.— THE  DUTCH  FLEET  OFF  THE  NETHERLANDS  COAST  :  BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  ELDER  :  IN  ITN  AND  W  ASH 


relates,  however,  to  the  naval  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  which  probably 
explains  why  so  much  of  it  is  found  in  these 
two  countries.  The  most  important  public 
collection  in  England  is  that  now  in  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  at  Greenwich, 
but  many  examples  have  found  their  way 
into  private  collections:  that  made  in  recent 
years  by  Captain  Bruce  Ingram  contains 
above  600  drawings  by  father  and  son. 

The  difficulty  so  frequently  encountered  of 
differentiating  a  drawing  by  the  Elder  from 
one  by  the  Younger  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all 
who  know  their  work.  It  is  known,  or  at 
least  suspected,  that  both  artists  often  worked 
on  the  same  drawing.  Captain  Ingram  has 


No.  IV—  DUTCH  WARSHIPS  AND  SMALLER  CRAFT  IN  A  PORT  :  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  ELDER 


long  been  accepted  as  an  expert  in  the  matter 
of  the  Van  de  Velde  signatures;  he  is  also  one 
of  the  few  connoisseurs  who  is  able  clearly  to 
distinguish  the  drawings  which  are  exclusively 
those  of  the  father  from  those  of  his  son.  In  an 
important  note  contributed  by  him  to  the 
catalogue  of  works  from  his  collection,  which 
were  exhibited  last  year  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi's 
Galleries,  he  discusses  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  some  detail,  explaining  his  own 
method  of  approach.  The  reproductions  here 
given  are  taken  from  drawings  which  can  be 
attributed  with  little  or  no  doubt  to  one  or 
the  other  master. 

Willem  Van  de  Velde  the  Elder  was  born 
in  161 1,  and  his  family  has  been  described  as 

of  Oostwinkel,  near 
Ghent.  He  is  some- 
times classed  among 
the  early  Dutch  'real- 
ists,' having  been  born 
about  a  decade  after 
Simon  de  Vlieger.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  to 
sea  at  an  early  age, 
where  he  obtained  the 
technical  knowledge 
so  valuable  to  him  in 
afteryears.  He  married 
young,  his  first  son 
Willem  being  born  in 
1633.  A  younger  son, 
Adriaan,  devoted  his 
genius  rather  to  the 
land  than  to  the  sea 
and  does  not  concern 
us  here — great  artist 
though  he  was.  Willem 
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the  Younger  received  his  artistic  training  partly 
from  his  father  and  partly  from  de  Vlieger,  and 
a  family  change  of  residence  from  Leyden 
to  Amsterdam  probably  caused  him  to  'see' 
ships  at  an  early  age — a  childhood's  vision 
which  has  led  also  to  the  irresistible  pursuit 
of  marine  painting  by  less  eminent  successors. 

His  father  was  employed  by  the  States 
General  of  the  Netherlands  to  make  pictorial 
records  of  their  Navy  (Nos.  iii  and  iv),  and 
was  given  a  small  vessel  in  which  to  accom- 
pany it  in  battle.  This  type  of  employment— 
firstly  under  Dutch,  and  then  under  British 
authority — gave  birth  to  copious  drawings  of 
naval  actions,  from  the  days  of  Martin  Tromp 
until  the  close  of  the  Anglo-DutchWars.  Much 
of  his  son's  work  is  concerned  with  analogous 
subjects  (Nos.  v  and  vi) .  Many  of  the  father's 
wonderful  grisailles*  resulted  from  such  ex- 
periences; if  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  this 
type  of  pen-drawing,  he  was  its  greatest  mari- 
time exponent.  It  has  not  been  decided  ex- 
actly when  the  two  Van  de  Veldes  settled  in 
England,  but  it  is  thought  possible  that  they 
were  captured  when  employed  as  official 
artists  during  the  Third  Dutch  War.  In  1674 
they  were  given  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
each  as  marine  painters  to  King  Charles  1 1 ,  the 
Younger  being  described  in  the  official  docu- 
ments as  required  to  put  his  father's  records 
of  sea-fights  'into  colours' ;  this  arrangement 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  on  the  depar- 
ture from  this  country  of  James  II.  The  Elder 
Van  de  Velde  died  in  1693  and  was  buried 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  where  his 
son  was  buried  fourteen  years  later. 

No  record  exists  of  any  tombstone  to  the 
memory  of  Van  de  Velde  the  Younger,  but 
Walpole  and  others  mention  the  tomb  set  up 
at  St.  James's  in  honour  of  his  father,  who 
was  there  described  as  'Painter  of  Seafights 
to  their  Majesties  King  Charles  the  Second 
and  King  James  the  Second.'  A  search  made 
by  the  present  writer  about  a  dozen  years 
back  revealed  the  fact  that  this  tombstone 
was  undiscoverable.  It  was  long  believed  that 
these  two  artists  lived  at  one  time  at  Green- 
wich ;  this  belief  has  recently  received  confir- 

*  Penschilderijen,  as  opposed  to  Penteekeningen,  which  is  the 
ordinary  type  of  pen-drawings  {i.e.  on  paper) :  examples  in 
National  Maritime  Museum  and  in  Amsterdam. 


No.  V.— SKETCH  OF  A  WARSHIP  WITH  DAMAGED  FORE  TOPMAS1 
BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VE1  DE  THE  YOUNGER  :  IN  PEN  AND  WASH 


No.  VI. — PEN  AND  INK  SKETCH  OF  AN  ENGLISH  WARSHIP  WITH 
HER  SAILS  CLEWED  UP  :  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  YOUNGER 
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No.  VII.— SKETCH  FOR  A  'CIRCULAR  COMPOSITION'  SHOWING  LINES 
TENDED  SCHEME  OF  PERSPECTIVE  :  BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE 


mation,  the  site  of  their  house  there  having 
been  identified.  It  has  also  been  established 
that  they  worked  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Queen's  House,  now  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum. 

Some  thirty-five  years  back,  however,  Ha- 
verkorn  van  Rijsewijk,  writing  in  Oud  Hol- 
land, stated  that  the  Van  de  Veldes  lived  also 
in  'Sackfieldstreet.'  The  proximity  of  Sack- 
ville  Street  to  St.  James's  Church  gave  an  air 
of  probability  to  this  statement,  and  the 
writer,  who  was  anxious  to  find  some  means 
of  replacing  the  missing  tombstone,  went  to 
some  trouble  in  the  endeavour  to  verify  it. 
The  Poor  Rate  records  of  the  period  showed 
that  a  Van  de  Velde  family  (variously  spelled) 
lived  in  Sackville  Street  between  1691  and 
1705,  after  which  dates  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  name.*  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Rector,  the  belief  that  both  men  were  buried 
at  St.  James's  was  verified  in  the  church  re- 
gisters, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace 
the  missing  inscription  by  a  pavement-stone 
bearing  both  names.  The  Society  for  Nautical 
Research  then  generously  undertook  to  find 

*  The  Mariner's  Mirror,  July  1926. 


EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  IN- 
YOUNGER  :  IN  PEN  AND  INK 


the  sum  necessary  for 
erecting  a  memorial 
and  an  artist-member 
made  and  presented — 
as  a  tribute  to  the 
fathers  of  British  mari- 
time art — a  wall-tablet 
FJ        .  '  design.  This  design  was 

conceived  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  black 
pavement-stones  of  the 
period,  so  frequently 
found  in  the  churches 
of  North  Holland;  it 
was  carried  out  in  Port- 
land stone  by  a  well- 
known  sculptor  and 
placed  in  the  tower, 
where  it  was  formally 
unveiled  in  1929  by 
His  Excellency  the 
Netherlands  Minister. 

To  describe  these  two 
masters  as  the  fathers 
of  British  maritime  art 
is  no  exaggeration.  If  it  were  appreciated  in 
this  country,  prior  to  their  arrival,  it  had  been 
little  practised  here.  They  gave  it  a  'send-off' 
which  carried  it  triumphantly  along  to  the 
days  of  Turner  and  beyond — a  progress  aided 
by  the  British  maritime  activities  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  which  succeeded  to  those 
of  seventeenth-century  Holland.  Willem  the 
Younger  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  practised  paintingt ; 
one  son  is  said  to  have  copied  his  father's  work, 
and  a  pupil,  Peter  Monamy,  undoubtedly 
imitated  it.  The  Van  de  Velde  influence  is 
clearly  seen  also  in  the  composition  and  tech- 
nique of  Charles  Brooking  and  of  other  masters 
represented  in  this  collection.  Many  artists 
have  possessed  drawings  by  the  Van  de  Veldes. 
That  of  the  Sole  Bay  Review  I  was  once  in  the 
collection  of  Dominic  Serres,  and  in  this  col- 
lection are  works  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Paul  Sandby  and  Benjamin  West.  There  is  also 
an  interesting  portrait  in  pencil  and  wash,  by 
Willem  the  Younger,  of  the  Dutch  ship  Liefde: 

|  Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston,  K.C.B.,  Sea  and  River  Painters 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  17th  Century :  Oxford  Univ.  Pre^s,  1937. 
{The  Connoisseur,  May  1937,  p.  261. 
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this  belonged  to  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  the  well-known  naval  con- 
structor, Sir  Edward  Reed.  Other  marine  ar- 
tists who  collected  the  work  of  the  Van  de 
Veldes  included  Charles  Gore,  who,  like  Do- 
minic Serres,  has  sometimes  been  reproached 
with  adding  'improvements'  or  explanatory 
notes.  Another  admirer  of  the  two  masters 
was  Francis  Swaine;  the  drawings  by  him  in 
this  collection  show  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  metier  and  more  particularly  of  perspec- 
tive, in  face  of  the  'high  horizon '  problem. 
There  is  a  drawing  here  (No.  vii)  wherein 
Willem  the  Younger  has  apparently  attemp- 
ted to  explain  these  matters  to  a  pupil — per- 
haps to  Monamy  himself.  They  have  been 
explained  in  our  day,  in  simple  language,  in 
a  remarkable  work  entitled  Nature' 's  Laws,  by 
the  late  W.  L.  Wyllie,  R.A. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  force  a  mari- 
time subject  into  an  upright  composition 
know  well  how  difficult  such  an  attempt  may 
be;  for  this  reason  the  long-shaped  canvas 
(longer  than  the  'paysage'  shape)  is  known  in 
France  as  a  'marine.'  The  Van  de  Veldes 
well  understood  this  difficulty  and  many  of 
their  drawings  of  fleets  or  sea-fights  are  pano- 


ramic in  shape  (No.  iii).  It  is  not  universally 
known  that  they — especially  Willem  the 
Elder — left  some  very  interesting  figure-com- 
positions (No.  viii) ;  particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  fact  in  the  catalogue  of  the  re- 
cent exhibition  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi's,  and  a 
figure-drawing  by  the  last-named  artist  is 
here  reproduced  (No.  ix).  This  drawing  is 
interesting  also  as  showing  the  practice  of  re- 
versing the  drawing  by  taking  a  rubbing. 
This  method  of  obtaining  a  new  point  of  view 
seems  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Van  de 
Veldes,  and  a  number  of  rubbings  are  known, 
more  particularly  among  the  ship-portraits. 
Certain  Dutch  ships  displayed  a  shield  on 
each  side  of  the  square  stern-transom,  one 
bearing  the  crossed  anchors  and  initials  of 
one  of  the  Dutch  Admiralties,  the  other  bear- 
ing the  rampant  lion  of  the  Netherlands. 
Some  'drawings'  are  known  in  which  the  lion 
faces  sinister.* 

Where  all  is  so  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to 
select,  and  the  drawings  here  reproduced 
have  been  chosen  rather  in  order  to  show  the 
types  of  subject  which  more  usually  inspired 
the  pencils  of  both  masters.  It  is  not  only  their 

*  Revue  Maritime,  January  1 930. 


No.  VIII.— BEACH  SCENE  WITH  FISHER  FOLK  AND  BOATS  :  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  ELDER  :  PEN  AND  WASH  ON  CHALK 
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No.  IX.— STUDY  OF  A  SEAFARING  MAN  :  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  OFFSET  RUBBING  FROM  THE 
SAME  DRAWING  :  BY  WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE  THE  ELDER  :  A  RARE  EXAMPLE  IN  PENCIL 


masterly  handling  of  seventeenth-century  ves- 
sels, beach-scenes  and  maritime  folk  which 
strikes  one  so  forcibly  on  examining  such  a 
collection  as  this;  there  is  also  their  consum- 
mate presentation  of  the  eternal  sea-atmo- 
sphere— of  the  natural  phenomena  surround- 
ing the  ship — all  expressed  in  monochrome 
and  by  the  simplest  possible  means  (No.  x). 

One  such  example  in  particular  comes 
to  mind,  where  Willem  the  Younger  has 
sketched  a  battle-scarred  squadron  lying 
peacefully  at  anchor  off  a  Dutch  port — per- 
haps the  Helder. 
The  flags  are  pleas- 
antly fluttering  and 
the  heavy  sails  sway, 
as  they  hang  'in  the 
gear.'  The  horizon 
is  clear  and  full  of 
light,  and  one  can 
feel  a  morning  sun 
and  a  cool  breeze 
over  a  summer  sea. 
Sometimes  there  is 
the  hint  of  a  'Boudin 
sky' ;  it  has  been 
blowing  somewhere 
and  there  is  a  swell 
clearly  suggested  in 
the  dark  foreground ; 
sometimes  it  is  blow- 


ing hard  in  the  drawing 
itself.  It  is  all  expressed 
here,  and  often  with  the 
slightest  touch  of  pen,  pen- 
cil, or  wash.  Here,  too,  the 
archaeologist  will  find  all 
the  craft  of  the  period: 
first-rates,  twodeckers  and 
frigates,  ketches,  boiers 
and  yachts* ;  here  are  fish- 
ing boats  in  a  calm,  vessels 
firing  in  anger  or  salute 
and  one  fine  example — 
formerly  in  the  Warwick 
Collection — of  a  ship  un- 
der sail  'putting  her  nose 
well  into  it.'  As  one  turns 
these  drawings  over,  the 
little  jealousy  which  an 
artist  finds  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  repress,  in  the  presence  of  superlative 
craftsmanship,  gives  way  to  that  great  sense 
of  happy  aloofness  from  modern  progress, 
born  to-day  only  of  the  contemplation  of 
certain  natural  phenomena  or  some  sublime 
work  of  art  by  a  great  master. 

A  ship  has  been  described  as  the  most 
beautiful  creation  of  man,  but  is  difficult  of 
intelligent  portrayal.  '  Her '  beauty  and  grace 
have  never  been  more  deliciously  interpreted 
than  they  were  by  the  two  Van  de  Veldes. 

*  The  Connoisseur,  May  1937,  p.  201. 
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THE  MUSIC  MASTER  :  BY  JAN  STEEN  :  SIGNED  ON 
THE  HARPSICHORD  'JOHANIS  STEEN  FECIT  1656' 
PANEL  16£  IN.  x  12£  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


was  painted  in  the  frank  and  forceful  style  of  Ralph 
Earl,  as  Sherman  was  in  the  portrait  from  the  Yale 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  we  obtain  a  picture  that  is  a 
definite  contribution  to  American  art.  An  even  more 
essentially  native  painter  (for  he  never  studied  in 
Europe,  and  Earl  was  for  a  time  in  England)  is  Robert 
Feke,  who  is  seen  in  the  penetrating  portrait  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  from  Harvard  University.  Stuart's  con- 
tributions to  American  portraiture  were  many  and 
brilliant:  his  likeness  of  Robert  Morris,  which  has  re- 
turned after  an  interval  into  the  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily, is  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  exhibition.  In 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAITURE 
AT  THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  historical  portraits,  held 
from  November  27th  until  February  istat  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  brought  together  by  the  portrait  committee  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion. It  is  the  result  of  a  year's  preparation  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  McCook  Knox,  as  chairman,  during 
which  a  comprehensive  group  of  portraits  has  been 
brought  together  to  represent  a  period  of  particular 
political  and  artistic  significance. 
As  this  exhibition  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  its 
purpose  transcended  the  mere  ex- 
amination of  a  particular  art  epoch. 
For  in  that  period :  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  Eighteenth  and  first  quar- 
ter of  the  Nineteenth  Century  wit- 
nessed an  important  development 
in  our  native  art.  The  exhibition  was 
therefore  of  value  to  the  art  his- 
torian. Not  limited  to  portraits  of  the 
men  directly  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  in- 
cluded portraits  of  membeis  of  the 
Convention  of  1 787  and  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, showing  in  addition  then- 
families  and  associates,  and  exam- 
ples of  family  silver,  needlework, 
porcelain,  silhouettes  and  other  ob- 
jects connected  with  them. 

Among  the  more  important  family 
portraits  were  those  of  the  Living- 
stons of  New  York,  the  Carrolls  of 
Maryland,  the  Morris  family  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  men  and  women  who 
gave  a  definite  stamp  to  the  social 
and  political  life  of  their  day.  There 
were  also  many  whose  names  are 
now  less  remembered :  individuals 
who  by  sheer  force  of  personality 
rose  from  humble  walks  of  life  to 
distinction  in  a  fateful  period.  Such 
a  one  was  Roger  Sherman  of  Con- 

....   0  _  ,  -.  PORTRAIT  OF   JOHN  HANCOCK,  BY  COPLEY    :   LENT  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

necticut.  When  a  man  of  this  type       bostov  to  the  exhibition  at  Washington,  to  honour  the  sesquicentennial 
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CHINESE  ART  FROM 
THE  SHANG  TO  THE 
SUNG  DYNASTIES 


AN 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  BRONZE  FU,  CHINESE 
THE  WARRING  STATES  :  THIRD  CENTURY  B.C. 


SACRIFICIAL  VESSELS  :  PERIOD  OF 
IN  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  YAMANAKA  S 


contrast  to  Stuart,  an  American  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  European  art,  are  those  artists  of  European 
birth  or  heritage  who  developed  on  American  soil, 
such  as  Smibert,  Theus,  Hesselius,  Sharpies,  and  others 
— demonstrating  the  diversity  of  the  currents  which 
met  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  position 
in  American  painting  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  is  in  a 
sense  unduplicated  by  any  other  artist,  even  though 
men  like  Copley,  Trumbull,  Sully  and  Jarvis  surpassed 
him  in  many  respects.  Peale  was  one  of  many  Ameri- 
can painters  who  came  under  the 
tutelage  of  West  in  London,  and 
he,  more  than  any  of  them,  passed 
on  the  heritage  to  his  pupils,  a- 
mong  whom  were  his  own  sons. 
He  painted  indefatigably,  and  his 
own  work  is  full  of  character  and 
directness.  His  portrait  of  George 
Clymer  of  Philadelphia,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  a  typically  vigorous  exam- 
ple of  his  art. 

There  were  in  all  about  fifty 
artists  represented,  and  more  than 
three  times  as  many  subjects.  Hence 
the  exhibition,  which  in  scope  and 
importance  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  here,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  study  of  American 
painting,  quite  apart  from  its  na- 
tional importance  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  historical  iconography. 


N  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  from 
the  Shang  period,  through 
the  Sung  dynasty,  inaugurates  the 
newly  installed  galleries  at  Yaman- 
aka's.  It  will  continue  throughout 
February.  Especially  rich  in  early 
potteries  and  bronzes,  this  collec- 
tion also  comprises  other  fields  of 
Chinese  art,  such  as  sculpture, 
painting  and  lacquer.  We  illustrate 
an  early  bronze  fu,  which,  like  the 
kuei,  was  used  as  an  altar  receptacle 
for  offerings  of  cooked  cereal,  gener- 
ally millet.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
fourteen  sheng.  This  class  of  sacrific- 
ial vessel  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  a  rectangular  shape  is  found 
in  a  medium  in  which  oval  and 
curved  lines  were  generally  used. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  its  proto- 
type was  constructed  of  bamboo.  This  would  explain  its 
fundamental  form  and  also  such  ornamental  features 
as  the  rim  of  the  two  sections,  which  are  made  in  exact 
duplication,  one  of  them  serving  as  a  cover  when  the 
vessel  is  closed.  The  shaped  foot  is  even  suggestive  of 
the  bracket  foot  found  on  furniture.  Both  sections  have 
loop-handles  formed  of  the  t'ao  t'ieh  or  ogre  mask,  re- 
garding which  so  many  theories  have  been  formed. 
Whether  of  feline,  bovine  or  human  origin,  the  form, 
which  varies  greatly,  is  characterized  by  a  pair  of  eyes. 


A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CASTERS  OF  OCTAGONAL  SHAPE  :  MADE  BY  EPHRAIM  COBB 
OF   BOSTON  (b.  1708,  <i.  1777)  :  IN   THE    POSSESSION   OF   MRS.  CHARLES  A.  MARSHALL 
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On  the  present  vessels  these  eyes  were 
originally  inlaid  with  turquoise.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  bronze  is  covered 
with  the  'thunder  pattern,'  modified 
in  such  a  way  that  the  design  forms 
at  intervals  a  repetition  of  the  tlao 
t'ieh  mask.  This  is  incised  with  the 
extreme  clarity  and  refinement  often 
seen  in  the  application  of  this  motif, 
and  also  of  the  'cloud  pattern,'  to 
Chinese  bronzes  of  the  early  periods. 
A  patination  of  blue  and  green  gives 
additional  beauty  of  surface. 

A  bronze  fu  is  in  the  Church  col- 
lection at  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
and  there  is  an  example  in  the  Buck- 
ingham collection  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  but  the  form  of  neither  is 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  present  pair,  ex- 
cavated in  the  province  of  Honan.  It 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Warring 
States,  c.  Third  Century  b.c. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  ENG- 
LISH AND  AMERICAN  SILVER 


THE  FLAGELLA 
EXHIBITION  OF 


SHORTLY  before  the  important 
exhibition  of  New  York  silver  was 
opened  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  December,  another  ex- 
hibition of  silver  was  held,  which  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed, although  appealing  to  a  more  limited  public. 
This  was  the  'English  and  American  Silver  prior  to 
1800'  shown  by  the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  Mrs.  Ethel- 


TION  OF  CHRIST  :  GLASS  PANEL  OF  TWELFTH  CENTURY  (FRENCH) 
STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  NEW   GALLERY  OF  PAUL  S.  VAN  BAARN 


A  PAIR  OF  IMPERIAL  EGG-SHELL  PORCELAIN  BOWLS,  DECOR 
ROSE  ENAMELS  :  YUNG  CHENG  PERIOD    (1723-1735)  :    IN   THE  G 


bert  I.  Low  is  president.  Miss  Francis  A.  Stiger  was 
chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  which  brought 
together  a  group  of  silver  the  greater  part  of  which 
still  belongs  to  descendants  of  the  original  owners. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Varick  Stout  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  exhibition  in  a 
group  of  Revere  pieces  from  her 
extensive  collection  of  Ameri- 
cana, and  Mrs.  James  Duane 
Pell  sent  a  sauce  boat  made  by 
Myer  Myers  in  1775  for  James 
Duane,  Mayor  of  New  York. 
Other  American  pieces  came 
from  the  family  silver  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Van  Cortlandt,  Miss 
Edith  de  Russy,  Mrs.  John  Hill 
Morgan,  Mrs.  David  H.  Mc- 
Alpin  Pyle  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Carter.  Illustrated  here  is  a  pair 
of  early  casters  by  Ephraim 
Cobb  of  Boston,  1 708-1 777, 
which  has  come  down  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mar- 
shall. While  octagonal  casters 

ATED    IN  THE   FAMILLE  r    ,  .  .  ?  „ 

allery  of  guy  mayer       of  this  tvpe,  based  on  an  Eng- 
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IMPERIAL  EASTER  EGG  MADE  BY  CARL  FABERGE  IN  1893 
GIFT  OF  ALEXANDER  III  TO  TSARINA  :  HAMMER  GALLERIES 


lish  style  of  shortly  before  1725,  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  American  silver — there  is  a  fine  example  by 
the  elder  Revere  in  the  Worcester  Art  Museum — it 
is  rare  indeed  that  both  members  of  a  pair  have  come 
down  to  the  present.  Casters  were  often  made  in  pairs, 
to  serve  as  receptacles  for  Jamaica  and  cayenne  pepper. 

English  silver  came  from  the  collections  of  Mrs. 
David  Ives  Mackie,  Mrs.  George  Garland  Allen,  Miss 
Emma  Martin,  and  Miss  Josephine  Atterbury.  Some 
silver  that  had  belonged  to  John  Jay  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Low  Pierrepont.  Of  exceptional  import- 
ance was  a  set  of  six  Jacobite  spoons  by  Joseph  Timber- 
lake,  London,  1  745,  with  a  Jacobite  oak  wreath  and 
motto,  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Quaide.  Jacobite  em- 
blems, verses  and  mottoes  are  more  frequently  found 
on  drinking  glasses  than  on  silver,  and  so  large  a  series 
as  this  one  is  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  date  proves 
that  they  were  made  in  memory  of  the  '45  rising. 
The  passionate  affection  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
his  followers  by  the  chivalrous  personality  of  Charles 
Edward  has  perhaps  no  historic  parallel.  This  hero- 
worship  still  persists,  a  living  reality,  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  survives  path- 
etically in  such  emblems  as  these. 


EGGSHELL  PORCELAIN 
IN  FAMILLE  ROSE 

A PAIR  of  Imperial  eggshell  porcelain  cups  de-  1 
corated  in  the  colours  of  the  famille  rose  is  illus- 
trated here  from  the  gallery  of  Guy  Mayer.  This 
highly  prized  ware  has  appeared  more  rarely  on  the 
market  in  recent  years  and  the  pair  we  are  describing  j 
is  of  beautiful  quality.    The  cups  are  ornamented  • 
with  a  design  of  peonies,  the  emblem  of  spring,  com-  1 
bined  with  other  flowers  and  insects  in  a  pattern  that  | 
is  continued  on  the  inside  of  the  bowls.    The  bottom  ' 
of  each  shows  the  six-character  mark  of  the  reign  of 
Yung  Cheng  inside  a  double  ring  in  blue. 

The  earliest  eggshell  porcelain  was  made  in  the  ! 
Ming  period  in  the  reign  of  Yung  Lo.    The  extreme 
thinness  of  the  body  was  obtained  by  working  the  • 
piece  on  a  lathe  after  it  had  dried  to  a  certain  degred 
of  hardness.    It  could  not  be  given  so  insubstantial  a 
form  simply  by  throwing  on  the  wheel.    The  Chinese 
name  of  this  ware  signifies  'bodiless.'  Such  ethereal  \ 
and  unearthly  delicacy  obtained  with  clays  and  mini  i 
erals  was  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

The  colours  of  the  famille  rose  were  developed  later  j 
than  those  of  the  famille  verte,  which  are  stronger:  in  - 
fact,  one  of  the  Chinese  names  for  famille  rose  means  1 
'soft  colours,'  and  takes  no  special  note  of  the  pre-  I 
dominance  of  the  rose  tone  which  inspired  Jacque* 
mart's  name  for  the  ware,  since  adopted  by  all  1 
European  writers.  The  famille  rose  enamels,  first  used  « 
on  pieces  for  the  European  market,  were  soon  applied 
to  pieces  made  in  the  Chinese  taste,  such  as  the  bowls  = 
shown  here.  The  famille  rose  colourings  were  intro-  • 
duced  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi,  but  were  } 
developed  and  used  with  the  greatest  artistry  in  the  ; 
period  of  Yung  Cheng,  1723- 1735. 

EXHIBITION  OF  STAINED  GLASS 

THE  new  galleries  of  Paul  S.  Van  Baarn  at  32  j 
East  57th  Street  were  opened  in  December  with  : 
an  exhibition  of  stained  and  painted  glass  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Twenty-  I 
seven  panels,  the  majority  of  which  were  of  French 
origin,  represented  the  evolution  of  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  glass  in  Europe.  One  of  these,  a  twelfth-century  I 
Flagellation  of  Christ,  related  in  type  to  the  glass  at 
Chartres,  is  reproduced  here.  It  is  very  well  preserved,  j 
the  entire  panel  being  of  the  original  glass.  The  back-  ( 
ground  is  of  pure  and  intense  blue,  untouched  by  the 
violet  tint  of  the  later  blues.  Like  so  much  of  the  glass 
of  that  period  it  makes  effective  use  of  the  leads  in  em-  i 
phasizing  the  basic  design  and  presents  its  theme  with 
simplicity  and  force.  The  relation  of  the  three  figures 
one  to  another  is  dramatic,  and  the  circular  lines  of 
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the  composition  are  carried  out  by 
such  details  as  the  inclination  of  the 
heads  and  the  position  of  the  lashes 
wielded  by  the  persecutors.  While 
the  range  of  colour  in  glass  was 
much  greater  after  the  discovery 
of  oxide  stains  and  translucent 
enamels,  the  glass  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries  is  rich 
in  effects  gained  by  the  variation 
of  a  single  tone.  This  result  was 
achieved  by  the  use  of  uneven 
thicknesses  for  the  small  pieces  of 
blown  glass  with  which  the  design 
was  constructed.  Animation  and 
emphasis  are  thus  gained  by  the 
unequal  penetration  of  the  light. 

Another  important  panel  was  a 
thirteenth-century  Plague  of  the 
Frogs,  showing  Moses  and  Aaron 
before  Pharaoh.  Surrounding  the 
figures  is  a  literal  rain  of  frogs.  The 
drawing,  which  antedates  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  perspective, 
gives  to  this  panel  a  singularly  naive 
charm.  A  very  rare  English  panel  of 
the  Twelfth  Century  probably  illus- 
trates the  life  of  St.  Alphege,  a  mar- 
tyred Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Later  developments  in  design  and  method  were 
present  in  the  architectural  subjects  favoured  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  when  glass  makers  came  more 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  painters.  An 
increasing  number  of  secular  designs  made  their 
appearance,  represented  in  this  exhibition  by  examples 
of  heraldic  glass,  such  as  the  English  panel  with  the 
arms  of  the  Rattray  family.  There  was  also  a  series  of 
sixteenth-century  Swiss  roundels  with  portraits  after 
Holbein,  and  some  German  panels  of  the  same  period 
after  Durer.  An  interesting  work  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century  was  the  French  panel  of  a  Man  with  a  Falcon, 
displaying  the  translucent  enamels  introduced  at  that 
time,  and,  typical  in  drawing,  of  its  period,  while  in 
colour  and  vigour  it  recalls  earlier  productions. 


THE  WORK  OF  CARL  FABERGE 

THE  recent  exhibition  at  the  Hammer  Galleries  of 
the  work  of  Carl  Faberge,  Russian  court  jeweller 
to  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II,  represented  very 
fully  the  varied  styles  of  his  work.  The  catalogue  com- 
prised almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  many  of 
which  came  from  private  collections,  indicating  how 
great  an  interest  has  been  taken  in  his  work  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  exhibition  was  of  special  value  in 


PAINTED  SIDE-CHAIRS,  SIGNED  BY  CLAUDE  LECLERC,  WHO  BECAME  A  MASTER  IN* 
1787  :  HE  WAS  CHIEFLY  RENOWNED  AS  A  CHAIR-MAKER  :  GALLERY  OE  MRS.  TYSEN 


making  possible  the  study  of  Faberge's  different  modes 
of  design.  His  originality  and  invention  were  expended 
alike  on  objects  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  on  those 
of  elaborate  ornamentation;  he  is  now  realistic  and 
now  highly  stylized.  Working  with  equal  ease  in  the 
widest  range  of  materials,  he  employs  the  art  of  the 
enameller,  the  goldsmith,  the  sculptor  and  painter. 
Sometimes  he  turns  to  the  'old  Russian'  style  and 
creates  geometric  patterns  in  bold  colourings,  at 
others,  and  most  often,  he  employs  the  French  classic 
style  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century. 

Faberge  is  doubtless  best  known  to  the  public  by  his 
more  ornate  pieces  where  he  makes  use  of  the  most 
resplendent  materials.  Of  this  kind  are  his  icons,  and 
especially  the  Easter  Eggs,  which  were  ordered  as 
gifts  for  presentation  among  the  Imperial  family.  So 
personal  were  these,  that  they  were  unknown  to  most 
of  his  patrons  and  associates  until  the  Imperial  collec- 
tions were  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Eleven  of  the  Easter  Eggs  were  shown  in  this  exhi- 
bition, seven  of  which  were  contributed  by  private 
owners.  A  hitherto  unreproduced  specimen  is  the  one 
illustrated  here:  it  is  of  ruby  enamel  on  gold  and  was 
made  in  1893.  Presented  by  Alexander  III  to  the 
Tsarina,  it  contains  a  miniature  portrait  of  their 
second  son,  the  Grand  Duke  George,  which  is  seen  by 
looking  through  a  diamond  at  the  end  of  the  egg. 
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There  are  also  four  miniatures  showing  views  of  his 
estate  in  the  Caucasus  which  are  mounted  at  the  four 
sides  of  the  egg  and  enclosed  by  doors  bearing  the 
numerals  of  the  year  of  its  presentation.  The  minia- 
tures are  the  work  of  K.  Krijitsky,  and  the  egg  itself 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Perchin, 
Faberge's  leading  workmaster.  It  is  still  contained  in 
the  original  white  velvet  case,  marked  with  the  in- 
ventory number  17553,  anc^  comes  from  the  collection 
at  the  Anitchkov  Palace. 

The  presence  at  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bain- 
bridge,  who  was  for  many  years  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Faberge  in  London  and  more  recently  his 
biographer,  made  it  possible  to  gain  an  intimate  im- 
pression of  this  extraordinary  artist.  Mr.  Bainbridge 
is  now  travelling  in  this  country  lecturing  on  Faberge. 

SIGNED  CHAIRS  BY  CLAUDE  LECLERC 

ONE  of  the  points  of  difference  in  the  side-chair, 
characteristic  of  France  and  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  is  that  the  finest  English  form  is 
substantial,  although  not  heavy,  while  the  best  French 
type  is  of  smaller  proportions.  A  pair  of  side-chairs 
signed  by  Claude  Leclerc  of  Paris,  from  the  gallery  of 
Mrs.  Tysen,  is  an  example  of  the  French  chair,  im- 
portant in  decorative  value  while  being  of  modest  size. 
The  oval  seat,  fluted  legs,  the  splat  which  suggests  a 


FLAT-TOPPED  TANKARD  BY  RICHARD  GREEN,  LONDON.  1714 
WITH  UNUSUAL  CORKSCREW  THUMBPIECE  :  HOWARD  &  CO. 


form  of  the  classic  anthemion,  are  so  related  to  one 
another  that  richness  of  effect  is  obtained  without 
over-emphasis.  Leclerc  became  a  master  in  1787.  He 
is  mentioned  in  Comte  Francois  Salverte's  Ebenistes 
du  XV III  Steele  as  having  a  shop  in  the  rue  de  Charen- 
ton.  He  was  known  especially  for  his  fauteuils.  That 
his  fortunes  did  not  decline  with  the  change  of  regime 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  181 1  he  received  an 
order  for  tables  and  armoires  for  the  use  of  the  court. 
Signed  pieces  by  him  were  in  the  salon  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  Salverte  further  notes  that  there  were  two 
bergeres  by  Leclerc  in  the  collection  of  Baron  La  Caze 
which  came  to  the  auction  room  in  1 9 1 1 . 

A  FLAT-TOPPED  TANKARD  OF  1 714 

THE  flat-topped  tankard  with  slightly  tapering 
body  from  Howard  &  Co.  (here  illustrated  ,  w  as 
made  by  Richard  Green  of  London  in  1  7 1 4.  Although 
the  domed  cover  had  been  introduced  on  tankards 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  and  had  become  the  usual 
form  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  flat 
top  was  continued  in  occasional  use.  Since  1  7 1 4  was 
the  year  of  the  accession  of  George  I,  the  present 
example  may  be  classified  as  Georgian.  The  top  is  of 
typical  Stuart  form  and  the  broad  flange  is  scrolled  at 
the  front.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  thumbpiece, 
boldly  and  gracefully  curved  and  of  applied  corkscrew 
type.  The  body  of  the  tankard  has  the  customary 
applied  thread,  and  the  base  terminates  in  a  convex 
foot.  A  coat  of  arms,  engraved  on  the  front,  has  an 
exceptionally  fine  mantling  with  strapwork  and  other 
ornament  of  late  Renaissance  style.  In  Sir  Ambrose 
Heal's  London  Goldsmiths,  Richard  Green,  or  Greene, 
is  recorded  as  a  plate- worker,  established  in  Foster 
Lane,  active  from  1703  to  1734.  There  was  also  a 
later  goldsmith  and  jeweller  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  working  about  1  750  and  had  a  shop  in  the  Strand. 


Sir, — I  read  in  the  January  Number  of  your  Maga- 
zine: The  Connoisseur  in  America,  'Silver  Tea  and  Coffee 
Service  by  Faberge,'  that  this  service  was  made  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Josephovna  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  members  of  her  family  in  1909  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding. It  bears  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  donors. 
Judging  by  the  date,  this  service  must  have  been  the 
gift  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother:  olga,  Queen  of  the 
Hellenes,  vera,  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg,  and  dmitri, 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  to  their  brother  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  and  to  his  wife  the  Grand  Duchess  Elisa- 
beth Mavrikievna,  who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wed- 
ding on  April  15th,  1909,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
mother  the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Josephovna,  who 
only  died  in  1 9 1 1 . — Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine. 
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By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


A  VAN  DYCK  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

PRESENTED  by  Mr.  Anthony  de  Rothschild  to 
the  National  Gallery  as  a  New  Year's  gift  in 
memory  of  his  great-aunt  Louisa,  Lady  de  Roths- 
child and  her  daughter  Constance,  Lady  Battersea, 
the  important  example  of  Van  Dyck's  maturity,  here 
illustrated,  has  been  placed  on  view  in  Room  XIV.  It 
represents  the  Abbe  Scaglia  adoring  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  was  painted,  in  all  probability  while  Van 
Dyck  was  on  a  visit  to  Brussels  in  1634.  From  its  un- 
usual shape  it  would  appear  to  have  been  designed  for 


a  particular  setting  in  some  private  chapel  or  oratory. 
According  to  tradition  the  Virgin  and  Child  were 
painted  from  the  Duchess  of  Arenberg  and  her  son, 
though  there  is  small  correspondence  between  this 
portrait  and  her  likeness  at  Chantilly.  The  Abbe  of 
Stapherde,  Cesare  Alessandro  Scaglia,  was  the  diplo- 
matic agent  of  Savoy  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
afterwards  the  representative  of  Spain  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1641.  See  also  the 
full-length  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  lent  by  Lord  Cam- 
rose  to  the  Seventeenth-Century  Exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House,  reproduced  here  as  our  frontispiece. 


THE  ABB£  SCAGLIA  ADORING  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILI'  ;  BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  PAINTED  IN  1634  :  A  NEW  YEAR'S 
GIFT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  BY  MR.  ANTHONY  DE  ROTHSCHILD  :  SHOWN  IN  THE  RUBENS  AND  VAN  DYCK  ROOM 
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HEAD  OF  A  LAUGHING  GIRL  ATTIRED  AS  A  BACCHANTE  :  BY 
CARPEAUX  :  C.  H.  SHANNON  BEQUEST  TO  THE  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


NEW  TREASURES  FOR  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

FROM  the  many  valuable  acquisitions  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  January  we  can 
select  but  a  few  for  mention.  Bequests  and  benefac- 
tions have  not  been  wanting  of  late,  and  public  interest 
in  our  museums  is  certainly  growing.  Far  greater  en- 
terprise, too,  has  been  shown  in  recent  years  both  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  administration  and  the  depart- 
mental managements.  The  publications  are  vastly  bet- 
ter than  they  used  to  be.  In  this  respect  all  our  mus- 
eums lagged  behind  hopelessly  for  years.  Lectures  by 
competent  guides  are  more  popular  than  they  were, 
but  what  militates  against  a  better  attendance  is  the 
immense  number  of  cheap  counter-attractions  on 
every  hand. 

Our  illustration  is  of  the  Head  of  a  Laughing  Girl  at- 
tired as  a  Bacchante,  by  Carpeaux,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  French  sculptors  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. This,  together  with  a  plaster  model  of  Rodin's 


group  Volupte,  inscribed  as  a  gift  to  the  English  writer 
W.  E.  Henley,  and  a  fine  Graeco-Roman  cameo  of  a 
Medusa  head  came  as  a  bequest  from  the  late  C.  H. 
Shannon,  R.A.  Other  works  in  sculpture  included  a 
Florentine  XVIth-century  terra-cotta  figure  of  a  re- 
clining nude  woman  writing  in  a  book,  probably  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  a  bronze  plaquette  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  parting  from  Rhea  Sylva. 

A  REMBRANDT  EXHIBITION 

THERE  is  rare  news  for  the  Rembrandt  enthusiast. 
From  the  all  but  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Prints  Department  a  selection  has  been 
made  of  Rembrandt's  drawings  and  etchings  and 
placed  on  view  in  the  King's  Gallery.  This  display 
supplements  that  at  the  Royal  Academy,  inasmuch 
as  it  presents  one  supreme  aspect  of  seventeenth-cen- 
tury art,  and,  although  of  extraordinary  fullness,  it 
has  not  drained  all  the  museum's  resources  in  that 
respect.  The  examples  are  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  during  the  present  year,  throughout  which  it 
is  proposed  to  keep  the  exhibition  open.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  shown  upon  the  walls,  side  by  side  with 
the  etchings  for  which  they  served  as  studies,  together 
with  the  more  spectacular  drawings  and  prints.  Other 
and  slighter  drawings,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
smaller  etchings  fill,  a  number  of  the  sloping  cases,  so 
that  all  can  be  studied  in  the  greatest  comfort  and 
ease,  helped  by  the  very  useful  summarized  list  and 
introduction  which  the  learned  keeper  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hind  has  prepared  for  the  occasion.  For  the  advanced 
student,  there  is  to  hand  Mr.  Hind's  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  Etchings.  No  comparable  ex- 
hibition has  been  held  at  the  Museum  since  1899, 
when  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  the  then  keeper,  placed  the 
prints  in  chronological  order  and  compiled  the  guide 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Hind's  compre- 
hensive work.  In  the  present  little  handbook,  Mr. 
Hind  has  added  to  the  museum  catalogue  numbers, 
Bartsch's  classification  (1797)  for  the  etchings  and 
those  of  Hofstede  de  Groot  (1906)  for  the  drawings,  as 
invariably  used  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  Rembrandt 
was  ever  happy  away  from  his  work.  No  other  painter 
has  shown  so  complete  an  absorption  in  his  artistic 
labours.  And,  of  course,  this  applies  much  more  in- 
tensely after  1642,  the  year  his  beloved  Saskia  died. 
His  methods  and  practice  were  those  of  constant  and 
earnest  experiment  and  endeavour.  Endless  composi- 
tions for  the  same  subject  abundantly  prove  this.  The 
many  variants  of  Christ  walking  on  the  waves,  the  stor- 
ies of  Tobit,  of  Joseph,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Hagar, 
the  Entombment  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  his  inces- 
sant studies  of  figures — beggars  and  Jews — of  animals 
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and  even  of  still-life  objects,  bear  witness  to  his  pro- 
found brooding  over  his  subject  from  every  aspect. 
Then  we  have  his  intense  curiosity  in  foreign  and  exotic 
things  and  themes,  his  vivid  interpretations  of  Indian 
and  Persian  drawings,  his  copies  from  Mantegna  and 
his  innumerable  self-examining  studies  of  his  own 
personality.  Rembrandt  is  the  most  introspective  of 
all  painters  and  it  is  clear  that  worldly  success  was  as 
nothing  to  him  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
his  passionate  conception  of  his  own  art.  As  Mr.  Hind 
says,  'his  constant  progress  in  imaginative  achieve- 
ment gradually  left  his  patrons  and  prosperity  behind.' 
More  than  sixteen  hundred  drawings  by  Rembrandt 
are  described  in  De  Groot's  catalogue,  and  there  are 
probably  many  hundreds  more  extant.  The  Museum 
collection  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  re- 
presentative of  all  his  moods  and  phases,  and  from 
these  we  can  gain  a  fairly  complete 
summary  of  his  artistic  aims  and  his 
processes  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hind's  catalogue  of  the  etchings 
cites  309  items,  only  six  of  which  are 
missing  from  the  Museum  collection. 
In  the  hope  that  these  may  be  forth- 
coming we  quote  their  titles  and 
Bartsch's  enumerations :  Rembrandt  with 
a  Broad  Nose  (B.  4) ,  An  Aged  Man  of  Let- 
ters (B.  1 49) ,  A  Stout  Man  in  a  Large  Cloak 
(B.  184),  Beggar  Man  and  Beggar  Woman 
(B.i  83),  Two  Studies  of  Beggars  (B.182) 
and  Rembrandt  Etching.  No  Bartsch 
number  is  given  to  the  last  named,  which 
was  produced  in  1658. 

Rembrandt's  methods  of  drawing 
proclaim  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
impressionists.  His  bistre  drawings, 
wrought  with  a  reed  pen,  and  smudged 
before  the  ink  had  dried,  with  blots 
faultlessly  placed  in  space,  are  miracles 
of  suggestion  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  mastery  with  which  he  has  created 
the  Study  of  a  Girl  Sleeping  (No.  97),  ex- 
ecuted solely  with  a  broad  brush.  This 
exhibition  is  one  of  absorbing  interest 
and  should  be  repeatedly  visited. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTINGS  AT  SABIN'S 

UNDER  the  title Frenchand  Venetian 
Paintings  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Messrs.  Frank  T.  Sabin  of  New  Bond 
Street  have  assembled  a  small  number 
of  works  of  rare  attraction,  one  or  two 
of  them  being  of  exceptional  historical 


interest.  This  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  picture  La 
Fidelite  Surveillante,  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  and,  later,  that  of  Colonel  Claude  Lowther. 
This  alluring  work,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
glows  with  that  luscious  peach-bloom  colour  associated 
with  Boucher  at  his  very  best.  The  blond  flesh  tints 
and  golden  hair  of  the  youthful  sitter,  the  golden  vel- 
vet draperies  enlivened  with  touches  of  brilliant  red 
and  blue,  are  painted  with  all  the  seductive  arts 
Boucher  was  capable  of.  The  story  is  that  when  this 
picture  was  about  to  be  engraved  Boucher  gave  the 
credit  for  the  performance  to  his  pupil  and  son-in-law 
Deshayes  as  a  wedding  gift,  wishing  him  to  reap  the 
emoluments  accruing  from  its  publication.  The  en- 
graver was  Per  Gustaf  Floding  of  Stockholm,  and  the 
work  was  issued  in  1759.  It  is  probable  that  Deshayes 
had  but  little  share  in  the  painting  of  it. 


LA  FIDELITY  SURVEILLANTE  :  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  AND  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
DESHAYES  :  EXHIBITION  OF  XVIII-CENTURY  PAINTINGS  AT  FRANK   T.  SABIN'S 
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An  exquisite  portrait  is  that  of  Mile  Mars,  the 
celebrated  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  that  her  classic  beauty  should  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  whole  of  Paris  and  that  she  gained 
the  favour  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  is  a  subject 
entirely  after  David's  own  heart,  and  the  portrait 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and 
spontaneous  that  ever  came  from  his  often  too  rigid 
hand.  Space  precludes  us  from  mentioning  in  detail 
other  important  works  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Guardi, 
Pietro  Longhi,  Pater,  Lancret,  Greuze  and  others,  but 
the  selection  has  been  made  with  excellent  taste. 

In  another  room  is  shown  the  annual  Winter  Ex- 
hibition of  sporting  prints — on  this  occasion  a  selec- 
tion of  Shooting  and  Fishing  subjects.  These  are  much 
rarer  than  Coaching  and  Racing  Prints.  Such  a  set  as 
Henry  Aiken's  four,  engraved  in  aquatint  by  R.  G. 
Reeve,  1813,  Woodcock  Shooting,  The  Repast,  Pheasant 
Shooting  and  The  Return,  are  not  easily  found  in  such 
brilliant  condition,  and  there  are  many  more  fine  sets 
to  be  seen.  Sam  Howitt's  six  etchings  of  shooting  sub- 
jects, published  in  1 796,  are  also  rare  as  a  complete  set, 
and  there  are  also  the  coveted  angling  prints  by  Pol- 
lard, Anglers  Packing  up,  Bottom  Fishing  and  Fly  Fishing 
in  perfect  condition.  In  this  gallery  are  also  shown  Mor- 
land's  Sportsman's  Return,  both  in  the  original  painting 
and  in  the  mezzotint  in  colours  by  William  Ward, 
and  Wheatley's  celebrated  print  The  Return  from 
Shooting:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  JVewcastle. 


from  Keillour  Castle  and  Balgowan  House,  Perth- 
shire, include  a  pair  of  fine  Chippendale  cabinets  in 
virtually  untouched  condition,  and  a  pair  of  old  Eng- 
lish marqueterie  commodes  (illustrated  in  our  advert- 
isement pages),  a  gentleman's  wardrobe  and  a  ser- 
pentine satinwood  commode. 

A  VERSATILE  SCULPTOR 

A MAN  of  many  talents,  Sava  Botzaris,  is  holding 
an  exhibition  of  Sculpture,  Drawings  and  Carica- 
tures at  the  Leicester  Galleries  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  February.  The  artist  is  a  Suliot,  well  known 
in  England  and  domiciled  here  since  the  War,  in 
which  he  served  as  interpreter  with  five  Allied  armies. 
His  admirable  portrait  busts  and  caricatures  of  cel- 
ebrities are  certain  to  attract  attention.  This  is  the 
third  exhibition  Sava  has  held  in  London,  others  hav- 
ing been  staged  in  Paris  and  New  York.  The  preface 
to  his  catalogue,  which  will  be  illustrated,  has  been 
written  by  the  Hon.  Harold  Nicolson. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Charles  Richard  Cammell's  series  of 
articles  Early  Books  of  the  Sword,  which  ran  through 
three  issues  of  The  Connoisseur  in  1936,  have  been 
reissued  in  German  by  our  contemporary  Philobiblon, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  magazines  for  book-collect- 
ors ever  turned  out  by  a  continental  press. 


A  FURNITURE 
EXHIBITION 

THE  fine  Chippendale 
library  writing  table, 
illustrated,  is  one  of  the 
newest  acquisitions  of 
Messrs.  Rice  and  Christy, 
Ltd.,  who  are  holding  an 
exhibition  of  rare  speci- 
mens of  English  furniture 
at  their  showrooms,  93 
Wigmore  Street,  W.  This 
piece,  measuring  5  ft.  X  4 
on  plan  accommodates  two 
writers,  being  fitted  with 
drawers  behind  the  beauti- 
fully figured  panels  on  both 
sides  alike.  The  canted  cor- 
ners are  fluted  and  the 
panelling  is  continued  at 
the  sides  and  within  the 
kneehole.  Other  specimens 
exhibited,  recent  purchases 


A  CHIPPENDALE  LIBRARY  DOUBLE  WRITING  TABLE  ON  VIEW  AT  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT  MESSRS.  RICE  AND  CHRISTY'S  SHOWROOMS  IN  WIGMORE  STREET,  W.l 
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CHRONICLES  OF  HOLLAND  HOUSE 
i 820- 1 900 
By  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 
(London:  John  Murray.  18s.  net) 

IN  our  issue  of  last  September  we  reviewed  The  Home 
of  the  Hollands,  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Ilchester's 
history  of  his  famous  Kensington  seat.  That  volume 
told  the  mansion's  story  from  its  building  in  the 
early  Seventeenth  Century  down  to  1820;  the  second 
(companion)  volume  continues  the  narrative,  under 
the  title  Chronicles  of  Holland  House,  to  the  close  of  the 
Nineteenth. 

After  a  brief  resume  the  author  re-introduces  the 
Hollands  where  he  left  them,  at  the  zenith  of  their 
social  splendour  and  political  importance.  Henry 
Richard,  the  Third  Lord,  and  his  celebrated  Lady, 
Elizabeth  Vassall,  preside  at  an  ever-recurring  sym- 
posium of  birth,  beauty  and,  above  all,  intellectual 
brilliance.  The  new  volume  abounds  with  letters  and 
anecdotes — grave  and  gay,  stirring  and  sentimental — 
which  throw  light  upon  the  ruling  society  of  the  times. 
There  are  bold  pen-portraits  and  vivid  episodes,  such 
as  'Brougham's  stupendous  speech,'  the  memory  of 
which  was  'like  the  recollection  of  a  wonderful 
dream.'  Charles  Richard  Fox  (the  Third  Lord  Hol- 
land's son)  describes  this  oration  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Henry  Edward  (the  future  Fourth  Lord). 
Brougham,  he  says,  'spoke  three  hours  and  three 
quarters  in  all  styles,  satirical,  admonitory,  explana- 
tory, playful,  dignified,  and  I  cannot  say  which  ex- 
celled; all  really  angelic  or  diabolical,  for  whether 
from  above  or  below  he  gets  his  powers  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  It  is  not  human.  He  drank  two  whole 
bottles  of  mulled  Port  during  the  time,  and  was  most 
extremely  drunk  after  he  had  done.  He  could  not  put 
the  Question,  and  was  prompted  and  quite  seas  over. 
The  wine  took  effect  a  few  minutes  after  his  sitting 
down.'  Such  incidents  are  the  very  vintage  of  history. 

After  the  Third  Lord's  death  Holland  House  was 
never  quite  the  'power'  it  had  been;  nor  was  it  to  be 
so,  despite  the  continued  culture  and  hospitality  of  its 
successive  owners.  But  through  all  mutability  the 
House  stands,  majestic,  with  its  laurels  gathered 
about  it,  amidst  the  menacing  encroachments  of  the 
modern  Babylon. 

The  illustrations  are  full  of  interest.  Here  are  many 
portraits  by  Watts,  an  almost  life-long  intimate  of  the 
Hollands  and  their  home.  A  portrait  by  Sir  M.  Archer 
Shee  of  the  Irish  'nightingale,'  Moore,  a  famous 
habitue  of  Holland  House  in  the  summer  time  of  its 
glory,  shows  the  poet  older  than  in  the  Murrays'  Law- 


rence picture,  yet  still  the  same  genial,  sparkling  soul. 

Lord  Ilchester's  two  volumes  are  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  English  history — social,  political,  literary 
and  artistic. — C.R.C. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PAUL  GAUGUIN.  By  Robert 
Burnett.  (London  :  Cobden-Sanderson.  15s.  net.) 
MY  FATHER  PAUL  GAUGUIN.  By  Pola 
Gauguin.  (London  :  Cassell  and  Company,  Ltd. 
1 8s.  net.)  LETTERS  TO  AN  ARTIST.  From 
Vincent  van  Gogh  to  Anton  Ridder  van  Rap- 
pard,  1881-1885.  (London  :  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
14s.  net.) 

OF  the  making  of  books  about  Gauguin  and 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  there  would  seem  no  end. 
Of  those  human  documents  in  which  genius  is  allied  to 
madness,  the  public  never  tires.  And  no  study  is  more 
interesting  to  it  than  that  of  abnormality.  Both  these 
singular  men,  drawn  together  by  common  ideals  and 
sympathies,  yet  at  the  same  time  bitterly  antagonistic, 
afford  evidence  of  that  strange  contradictoriness  and 
perversity  with  which  strong  natures  are  so  often 
afflicted.  The  lives  of  these  two  painters  have  become 
legends,  more  enthralling  than  fiction,  because  here, 
as  so  often  happens,  fiction  has  been  outdone  by  the 
truth.  The  stories  of  each  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  one  cannot  be  told  apart  from  the  other. 

Genius  has  a  way  of  creating  difficulties  for  itself,  but 
often  there  is  no  other  road  to  its  goal.  It  flies  in  the 
face  of  conventions;  it  is  in  its  nature  offensive,  riding 
roughshod  over  friendships,  family  ties  and  affections, 
and  indeed  over  all  that  it  may  find  a  bar  to  its  pro- 
gress. To  it,  the  ordinary  virtues  are  non-existent.  Is  it 
possible  to  a  truly  great  artist  to  fulfil  himself  without 
being  selfish?  His  conscience  alone  can  supply  the 
answer.  The  choice  must  indeed  be  hard  to  make;  the 
irresistible  urge  the  sole  excuse  when  made.  Gauguin, 
when  his  little  boy  of  six  years  old  seemed  to  be  dying 
in  his  arms,  wrote  to  his  wife:  'Necessity  knows  no 
law:  sometimes  it  makes  a  man  overstep  the  bounds 
imposed  upon  him  by  Society.'  Which  of  the  two  men 
suffered  most  and  sacrificed  most  for  their  convictions 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Van  Gogh  had  never  known  anything 
but  the  buffets  of  a  cruel  fortune.  Gauguin  had  a  well- 
ordered  home,  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loved  and 
of  whom  he  was  proud;  he  had  an  ample  income  and 
leisure.  But  none  of  these  could  restrain  him  from  his 
purpose.  That  these  two,  so  opposed  in  their  natures, 
should  quarrel  was  inevitable.  The  one,  calm,  cal- 
culating and  sarcastic,  the  other  an  ardent  soul, 
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fanatic  and  turbulent;  both  equally  determined  in 
their  fixity  of  principle.  It  is  certain  nevertheless,  that 
each  recognized  the  other  as  an  artist  commanding 
his  highest  admiration.  Gauguin,  able  to  exercise  the 
greater  self-control,  said  of  his  friend :  'His  life  was  a 
mess,  but  his  canvases  shone  with  a  glorious  unity.' 

The  two  'lives'  of  Paul  Gauguin  before  us  are 
necessarily  repetitive,  but  both  may  be  read  with 
profit.  Mr.  Burnett's  is  the  longer  book,  and  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Paul's  son,  Pola  Gauguin.  Both 
writers  have  gone  to  original  sources,  and  each  has 
striven  for  the  truth.  No  trace  of  filial  bias  is  found  in 
Pola's  narrative.  The  man  and  the  artist  are  depicted 
in  a  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  which  stands  up  well 
to  Mr.  Burnett's  greater  elaboration  of  treatment, 
though  one  or  two  mis-spellings  of  well-known  names 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  creep  in. 

The  letters  from  Van  Gogh  to  Anton  Ridder  van 
Rappard,  from  1881  to  1885,  constitute  another  story 
of  an  artist  friendship  and  quarrel.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  revealed  in  them  is  Van  Gogh's  almost  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  English  contemporary 
painters,  and  especially  for  the  illustrators  of  current 
periodicals,  some  of  whose  productions  he  referred  to 
as  'sublime.'  He  preserved  these  pages  and  sent  dupli- 
cates of  them  to  his  friend.  All  the  three  books  here 
under  review  are  well  illustrated. — H.G.F. 


CATALOGUE   OF   PLATE  BELONGING  TO 
THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
AT  WELBECK  ABBEY 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones 

(London:  The  Saint  Catherine  Press.  £3  3s.  net) 

THE  Welbeck  plate  is  of  exceptional  interest  to 
connoisseurs,  not  only  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
outstanding  individual  items  and  groups  of  related 
objects,  and  for  its  very  wide  range,  but  also  for  its 
documentary  character.  Its  nucleus  was  the  small  but 
remarkable  collection  of  Dutch  plate  brought  to 
England  by  Hans  William  Bentinck,  First  Earl  of 
Portland,  the  intimate  friend  of  King  William  III, 
whose  marriage  with  Princess  Mary  he  negotiated. 
It  is  impossible  to  duplicate  these  pieces  even  in  the 
country  of  their  origin.  Thereafter  every  generation 
of  Bentincks  and  many  of  the  alliances  that  they  made 
added  further  treasures.  Most  of  these  carry,  in  the 
shape  of  heraldic  ornament,  proof  of  their  origin,  and 
this  evidence  frequently  is  supplemented  by  entries 
in  old  inventories  and  even  by  original  bills.  Many  of 
the  pieces  are  well  known,  having  appeared  in  the 
silver  exhibitions  of  recent  years,  while  the  sumptuous 
continental  gold  cup  that  figures  as  No.  1  in  this 
Catalogue  received  its  due  meed  of  appreciation  in  the 
pages  of  Archaeologia  over  the  signature  of  the  late 


Sir  Charles  Hercules  Read.  It  is  strange  that  so 
splendid  an  object  is  possessed  of  no  history  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  even 
more  celebrated  Chalice  of  King  Charles  I  has  how- 
ever a  pedigree  that  fully  establishes  its  claim  to  be 
the  veritable  'boule'  from  which  the  Royal  Martyr 
received  the  Sacrament  before  walking  to  the  scaffold. 

The  collection  also  possesses  very  definite  attrac- 
tions for.  the  antiquary  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
noisseur for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  manners  and 
usages  as  well  as  the  vocabularies  of  our  ancestors. 
The  splendid  two-handled  cup  made  by  John  Coggs 
for  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  from  the  silver 
of  'The  Last  Privey  Seale  wch  belong'd  to  England 
before  the  Union  of  great  Brittaine  wf  .h  tooke  place  the 
first  of  May  1707'  affords  an  instance  of  a  practice 
certainly  as  old  as  the  Sixteenth  Century.  And  George 
Lewis's  bill  of  1 714  is  most  enlightening  on  the  subject 
of  the  appointments  of  a  dressing-table  at  the  close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century;  porringers  and  salvers  were 
included  presumably  for  serving  broth  either  on 
rising  or  on  retiring  at  night.  The  other  items  corre- 
spond with  those  still  to  be  found  in  any  extensive 
batterie  de  toilette.  In  this  instance  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  have  identified  the  pieces  in  the  bill  with  those  still 
existing  and  to  have  made  use  of  the  old  terms.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  confusing  to  find  the  entry  of  two 
cut-glass  bottles  for  what  are  evidently  the  'two  water 
cupps  &  covers'  of  the  bill.  Other  contemporary 
documents  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones  include  such  pleasing 
phrases  as  a  'Table  Standish  with  Bell  Sand  Box  &  Ink 
Box,'  'a  trimming  bason  pot  and  a  washball  box,'  and 
a  chafing  dish  'after  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  pattern.' 
The  problem  presented  by  this  last  item  will  probably 
have  to  remain  unsolved,  for  the  compiler  of  the  Cat- 
alogue himself  confesses  his  inability  to  find  an  answer. 

Every  page  bears  witness  to  Mr.  Jones's  care  to  re- 
move the  errors  that  have  in  the  past  crept  into  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  the  better-known  pieces.  It  only 
needs  to  be  added  that  the  format  and  illustrations  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  collection. — C.R.B. 

FINE  PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

An  Annual  Review  of  Contemporary  Etching,  En- 
graving and  Lithography 

Edited  by  Campbell  Dodgson,  C.B.E.,  Hon.R.E. 
(London:  Halton  &  Company,  Ltd.    New  York: 
Minton,  Balch  &  Company) 

THE  fifteenth  annual  issue  of  this  very  handsome 
quarto  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
reproductions,  admirably  printed  and  presented,  of 
the  best  of  the  year's  output  for  1937,  in  line-engrav- 
ing, etching  and  drypoint,  wood-engraving,  mezzo- 
tint and  lithography.  No  more  authoritative  intro- 
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ducer  for  a  display  of  this  nature  could 
have  been  found  than  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson,  who  might  be  designated  the 
Old  Master  of  the  Print  World.  The 
field  covered  is  wide,  not  only  British 
artists  being  represented,  but  American, 
French,  Danish,  Italian,  Hungarian 
and  Polish.  Next  year,  it  is  hoped,  other 
countries  will  be  included  in  their  turn. 
In  his  general  survey,  Mr.  Dodgson  de- 
plores the  conditions  that  have  not  been 
too  favourable  to  makers  of  prints  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  awards  honour  to 
those  who  have  done  so  much  excellent 
work  for  the  love  of  it  and  not  for  gain. 
If  the  public  have  been  slow  to  appre- 
ciate their  efforts,  the  artists  have  shown 
no  loss  of  heart,  and  in  England  at  least, 
there  have  been  other  stimuli  at  work. 
Since  1920,  the  institution  of  a  Rome 
Scholarship  has  done  a  good  deal  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  print  making, 
and  has  notably  raised  the  standards, 
both  in  technique  and  expression.  The 
field  is  infinitely  greater;  most  interest- 
ing experiments  are  undertaken.  The 
delightful  picture  book  before  us  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  this.  Among  the  hun- 
dred and  more  artists  represented,  with 
varying  view-points,  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  single  out  any  for  particular 
merit,  and  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Still,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recog- 
nize, as  well  as  to  give  thanks  for,  so 
many  beautiful  examples  that  have  been 
created  for  our  enjoyment,  and  to  note 
that  the  present  issue  is  even  better 
than  its  predecessors. — F.P.Y. 


THIS  YEAR:  NEXT  YEAR 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  Harold  Jones 

(London:  Faber  and  Faber.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Special  edition  of  100  copies  signed  by 
author  and  artist,  25s.) 


RAIN  :  ETCHI 
REPRODUCED 


A PRECIOUS  quarto  this,  by  the 
children's  own  laureate  Walter  de 
la  Mare,  illuminated  in  rainbow  hues  by  a  most  sym- 
pathetic artist.  It  is  indeed  as  joyous  to  the  eye  as  a 
flower-garden,  and  the  songs  and  pictures  are  of  all 
seasons,  Spring,  Summer,  Harvest  time  and  Christmas. 
Between  them  the  two  collaborators  have  produced 
something  not  to  be  looked  at  and  cast  aside,  but 
cherished  till  old  age,  a  work  that  should  take  its  place 
among  the  permanent  classics  of  the  nursery  with  Alice 


NG  (SIZE  8}x5  INCHES)  BY  WLADVSLAW  ZAKRZEWSKI  (POLAND) 
FROM    FINE   PRINTS   OF   THE    YEAR    1937   :   HALTON    it   CO.  LTD. 


and  the  picture-books  of  Caldecott,  Kate  Greenaway 
and  Crane.  The  pictures  will  appeal  to  all.  A  prettier 
book  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  and  as  for  the  verses, 
how  should  one  praise  the  muse  of  Mr.  Walter  de  la 
Mare  anew?  Those  children  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
receive  one  of  the  special  copies  autographed  by  both 
author  and  artist  will  possess  not  only  a  delightful 
souvenir  but  one  that  will  increase  in  value. — F. 
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VICTORIAN  WATER-COLOURS  AT 
WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  Randall  Davies 

(London:  Country  Life,  Ltd.  21s.) 

MR.  RANDALL  DAVIES,  who  as  editor  of  the 
privately  printed  Annual  Volumes  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society's  Club  was  casting  about  for  an 
idea  suitable  to  a  centenary  volume  celebrating  Queen 
Victoria's  accession  and  hearkening  to  a  wise  word 
from  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  was  minded  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  Windsor  Castle.  Finding  a  hitherto  unex- 
plored and  unexpected  mass  of  material,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Fifteenth  Volume  should  not  only  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  but,  with  His  Majesty  King 
George  VI's  gracious  permission,  should  also  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  The  result  is  a  most 
pleasant  commentary  on  the  social  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Victorian  era  illustrated  by  artists 
working  in  that  happy  and  fruitful  reign,  in  pictures, 
none  of  which  Mr.  Davies  tells  us  have  ever  yet  been 
reproduced,  nor  even  exhibited,  in  this  country.  As 
may  be  expected,  most  of  the  pictures  are  intimate 
records  of  royal  activities  or  scenes  closely  associated 
with  Royalty.  The  book  is  a  large  quarto  with  thirty 
plates,  most  of  them  containing  two  illustrations  to  the 
page,  and  it  is  full  of  entertaining  stories. — F.G. 


AN  ART  DEALER'S  PERSPICACITY 

AS  an  instance  of  perspicacity  coupled  with  the 
_£~^sport  of  chances  in  the  art-dealer's  profession,  the 
following  story  may  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Vicars  of  12 
Old  bond  Street,  having  seen  recently  in  a  London 
auction  room  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (unknown),  cata- 
logued as  by  George  Clint,  painter  of  stage  folk,  1770- 
1854,  immediately  identified  it  with  a  mezzotint  in 
colours  that  had  lain  hidden  away  and  half-forgotten 
at  his  premises  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  where- 
abouts of  the  original  had  long  been  a  puzzle  and  Mr. 
Vicars  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  it 
when  by  this  chance  it  fell  into  his  hands.  By  means 
of  the  mezzotint,  bearing  the  painter's  and  engraver's 
names  as  well  as  the  sitter's  on  the  margin,  he  was 
enabled  to  verify  his  purchase  as  the  Portrait  of  Miss 
Stephens,  the  famous  actress,  and  the  painter  as  G. 
H.  Harlow,  the  pupil  and  one-time  assistant  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  The  engraving  is  by  H.  Mayer. 
Harlow  it  will  be  remembered  is  closely  associated 
with  Clint,  in  that  it  was  the  latter  artist  who  executed 
in  mezzotint  Harlow's  most  celebrated  historical  pic- 
ture, The  Trial  of  Queen  Katherine,  for  which  the  Kem- 
ble  family  sat  in  the  portrait  roles.  There  are  several 
copies  of  the  original  picture  extant. 


[Continued  from  page  81] 

world  for  its  famous  silver  punch-bowl,  five 
feet  two  inches  in  girth,  given  by  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  in  1732,  the  story  about 
which  is  that  it  will  become  the  property  of 
whoever  can  span  it  with  his  arms  and  drink 
its  full  contents  of  strong  punch.  Needless  to 
say,  it  still  belongs  to  the  College.  The  arms 
are  vert  3  bucks  walking  argent  attired  or  (No. 
viii),  those  of  the  Founder. 

9.  Wadham  College,  founded  161 3.  The  J 
buildings,  for  the  most  part,  fine  examples  of 
Jacobean  Gothic,  are  less  altered  than  those  1 
of  any  other  Oxford  College :  the  beauty  of 
its  garden  front  is  well-known  and  its  Hall  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Christ  Church.  The 
foundress  being  Dorothy,  widow  of  Nicholas 
Wadham  of  Merrifield,  Somerset,  it  is  not  ' 
surprising  that  for  long  after  the  foundation 
of  the  College  two-thirds  of  its  students  came 
from  the  West  Country,  and  this  is  true  of 
many  of  them  to-day.  Wadham  has  a  link 
with  learning  of  Tudor  days  in  the  fact  that 
Dorothy  Wadham  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Petre,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day  and  Secretary  of  State  to 
Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  College  has  produced  many  not- 
able sons — John  Wrilkins,  one  of  the  founders  i 
of  the  Royal  Society:  he  was  Warden  of  the  . 
College  under  the  Commonwealth,  and,  in 
spite  of  that  fact,  so  greatly  was  he  respected 
for  his  learning  and  fair  dealing,  that  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Chester  by  Charles  II;  also 
Sydenham,  founder  of  modern  medicine,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  arms  of  the  Col- 
lege are  those  of  the  Foundress  and  her  hus- 
band— gules  a  chevron  between  three  roses  argent 
(Wadham)  impaling  gules  a  bend  or  between 
two  escallops  argent  (Petre)  (No.  ix). 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Stephen 
Wright,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  has  been  kind  enough  to  draw  my 
attention  to  the  existence  in  windows  of  the 
Schools  Tower  of  several  quarries,  bearing 
the  arms  of  some  of  the  Colleges  which  are 
very  similar  in  design  to  those  which  I  have 
described.  This  fact,  obviously,  tends  to  sup- 
port my  theory  of  origin,  and  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  describing  these  quarries 
at  a  future  date. 
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that  he  does   not   necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions   or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
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PASTEL  PORTRAIT  (No.  991) 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  from 
Connoisseur  readers  as  to  the  identity  of  pastel  por- 
trait, 15  X  19  in.  unsigned,  artist  and  subject  un- 
known. The  frame  is  possibly  XlXth-century  French 
and  is  marked  on  the  back,  in  pencil,  'O'Leary  &  Co., 
15  X  19,  Pat,  1787,  Head  of  Venus,  3939,508.'  The 
young  girl  has  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  rosy  cheeks.  The 
flesh-tint  lights  include  grey  and  green.  The  hair 
ornament  or  bonnet  is  red.  The  cloak  is  silver  to  gold. 
The  background  is  grey  to  brown. — Harry  E.  Davis, 
120,  Madison  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PAINTER  (No.  992) 

Sir, — I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  an  old  oil 
painting  which  was  a  gift  to  my  mother  fifty-eight 
years  ago  and  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, about  twenty  years  earlier.  It  has  thus  been 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  an  American  expert  the  picture  is  Span- 
ish of  the  late  Sixteenth  or  early  Seventeenth  Century. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  exactly  similar,  except  for 
the  face,  to  a  picture  by  the  Milanese  painter  Daniele 
Crespi.  I  would  appreciate  exceedingly  any  informa- 


tion your  readers  can 
give  me  which  will  help 
to  identify  the  painter. 
Size  of  picture  about 
30  X  34  inches. — Mrs. 
Somers  D.  Holman, 
P.O.  Box  932,  Colum- 
bia^. Carolina,  U.S.A. 


LOCATION  OF 
ORIGINAL  (No.  993) 


PASTEL  PORTRAIT  :  NAMES  OF 
GIRL  REPRESENTED,  AND  OF 
THE  ARTIST,  SOUGHT  (No.  991) 


Sir, — This  picture 
(St.  Andrew,  repro- 
duced below)  is  a  copy 
from  an  original  paint- 
ing on  wood,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  is  now  in 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  some  one  among  your  readers 
will  be  able  to  inform  me  where  exactly  this  picture  is  at 
present.  In  exchange  I  can  provide  some  details  about 
the  painter's  life  and  works. — Luis  Reis  Santos,  c/o 
Institute  Portugues  de  Arqueologia,  Historia  e  Etno- 
graphia,  Belem,  Lisbon  (Portugal). 


INQUIRY  ABOUT   PICTURES   (No.  994) 


Sir, — I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  present 
ownership  of  two  pic- 
tures :  The  Evening 
Hymn  and  The  Harvest 
Moon,  both  painted 
by  the  late  George 
Heming  Mason, 

A.  R.  A.— Major  W.  de 

B.  Wood,  Headquar- 
ters, Northern  Com- 
mand, York. 


'££T,^CHRIST  BEARI*G  HIS  CROSS  :  PROBABLY  SPANISH  :  PAINTER  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  (No  9921 
RIGHT   ST.  ANDREW  :  COPY  OF  PANEL  PAINTING  :  THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF  ORIGINAL  SOUGHT  (No.  993) 


Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  'Notes  and 
Queries''  section  of  The 
Connoisseur,  in  which 
questions  and  answers 
are  printed  as  received. 
Photographs  will  be  in- 
serted upon  payment  of 
one  guinea  to  cover  the  cost. 
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HERALDRY :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  AND  BADGE  IN  STAINED  GLASS 

TIHESE  are — (i)  quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  argent, 
four  bars  gules,  over  all  a  lion  crowned  or  [for  Bran- 
don] ;  2nd  and  3rd,  grand  quarters,  ist  and  4th, 
azure,  a  cross flory  or  [forBruyn]  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  lozengv gules 
and  ermine  [for  Rokeley],  surrounded  by  a  Garter  of  the 
Order  and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet,  for  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  created  15 14. 

(2)  Sable,  a  bend  argent  charged  with  three  crosses  patty 
azure  between  two  leopards'  heads  argent,  on  a  chief  or  three 
escallops  gules,  for  Sir  John  Milborne,  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don and  Lord  Mayor  in  152 1 .  I  do  not  understand  the 
Garter;  no  Milborne  was  a  K.G.  Possibly  there  has 
been  a  mistake  in  re-leading. 

(3)  A  falcon  belled,  jessed  and  collared  with  a  ducal  crown, 
standing  on  a  wreath  and  surmounted  by  a  Crown  Imperial  or 
for  Anne  Boleyn.  The  falcon  should  properly  be  argent. 

ARMS  ON  QUAICH,  1 761 —LONDON,  W. 

THE  first  coat  is  quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  argent,  three 
lozenges  gules ;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  a  [double- 
headed]  eagle  displayed  sable  beaked  and  numbered  gules 
[Ramsay] ;  C.  a  sun  in  splendour;  M.  Plena  refulget,  for 
Pitcairn  of  that  Ilk,  later  of  Forthar,  co.  Fife.  The  sec- 
ond coat,  gyronny  of  eight  or  and  sable;  C.  a  boar's  head 
erased  sable;  M.  Me  obliviscaris  is  that  of  Campbell.  The 
engraving  is  very  evidently  some  forty  years  later  in 
date  than  the  quaich;  the  Pitcairn  coat  may  have 
been  executed  first.  There  is  only  one  discoverable 
connexion  between  these  two  families.  Major  John 
Pitcairn  of  Forthar  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton in  1 775.  His  four  sons  died  childless.  His  daughter 
Anne  married  William  Campbell,  Commissioner  of 
the  Navy  and  brother  of  Admiral  John  Campbell  (d. 
1 79 1 ) ,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  1 782- 1 784.  Their 
sons  were  (1)  Sir  John  Campbell,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  War,  married  a  Portu- 
guese lady,  Donna  Maria  Brigidia  Lacerda,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  standard  of  Don  Miguel;  (2) 
General  William  Campbell,  who  took  part  in  the 
Peninsular  Campaign;  and  (3)  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Campbell,  whose  second  son  James  Pitcairn  Camp- 
bell was  the  father  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  Wil- 
liam Pitcairn  Campbell.  The  Star  of  an  Order  pen- 
dant from  the  Campbell  coat  (which  bears  no 
cadency  mark)  appears  to  be  intended  for  that  of 
the  Portuguese  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  as 
engraved  by  Berry,  but  not  as  it  existed  later  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  I  imagine  this  quaich  on  the 


heraldic  evidence  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to 
Major  John  Pitcairn  and  came  subsequently  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Campbell  who  had  one,  or 
more  probably  both,  coats  engraved  on  it. 

ARMS  ON  SCONCES,  1 701— LONDON,  W. 

IN  a  lozenge  a  chevron  charged  with  the  escutcheon  of  a 
baronet  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  for  Wyndham  of 
Orchard-Wyndham,  co.  Sussex,  impaling  quarterly,  ist 
and  4th,  three  leaves  of  laurel,  2nd  and  3rd,  barry  of  eight 
a  cross patonce  for  Leveson-Gower.  Katherine  (b.  1670), 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Leveson-Gower,  4th  Baronet, 
and  his  wife  Lady  Jane  Grenville,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  married  in  1687  Sir  Edward  Wyndham 
of  Orchard-Wyndham,  Baronet.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  Sir  William  Wyndham  (d.  1 740),  the  politician. 
The  date  of  Sir  William's  birth  is  given  by  the  D.M.B. 
as  1687,  but  his  mother's  marriage  contract  is  only 
dated  June  14th,  1687,  so  1688  would  appear  to  be 
the  more  likely  date. 

ARMS  ON  SEAL— FREDER- 
ICTON,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

THESEarmshaveno'royal  significance.'  They  are 
those  of  the  family  of  Mumm  of  Schwarzenstein, 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  re-ennobled  2  ist  March  1873  and 
1 6th  March  1874 — gules,  a  fess  chequey  azure  and  argent. 
C.  a  moor's  bust,  the  arms  cut  off  at  the  shoulders,  wreathed 
argent  and  gules.  You  will  note  that  the  monogram 
matches  this  identification.  The  same  arms  are  borne 
by  Mom  or  Mumm  of  Guelders,  Westphalia,  Nassau 
and  Austria,  but  with  a  different  crest — out  of  a  mural 
crown  chequey  azure  and  argent,  a  moor's  bust  habited  gules, 
lined  and  buttoned  argent,  wreathed  azure  and  argent  and 
surmounted  by  two  horns  or.  I  cannot  give  a  date  to  your 
seal  without  seeing  it,  but  the  style  of  the  monogram 
is  quite  modern,  probably  about  1880. 

'DRAGON  AND  BEACON'  CREST 

THIS  is  not  actually  a  crest,  but  the  badge  used  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Sir  Edward  Belknap, 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  diplomat,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Henry  VIII — on  a  platform  or  a  fire- 
beacon  or  with  flames  gules,  and  a  lizard  passant  vert  ducally 
gorged  and  chained  or,  the  tail  nowed.  I  cannot  suggest 
a  date  without  seeing  the  object  itself. 
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A  LTHOUGH  the  December  sales  yielded  little  of 
t-\  outstandingimportance,  the  bidding  throughout 
JL  jL  indicated  that  there  was  no  abatement  in  the 
demand  for  really  fine  works.  The  first  session  of  the 
1937-38  season  concluded  on  December  22nd,  when 
two  firms  alone  accounted  for  a  total  of  over  £330,000 ; 
and  the  works  of  art  that  have  been  consigned  for  sale 
in  the  near  future  show  an  increase  of  confidence  by 
all  concerned. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  highest  price  in  a  sale  totalling  £6,295  at 
Christie's  on  December  10th,  was  the  £525  given 
for  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  two  monks  in  a  landscape, 
attributed  to  Titian;  another  of  the  same  subject  en- 
throned with  Saints,  by  Piero  di  Lorenzo  da  Prata, 
made  £399;  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fiorenzo 
di  Lorenzo,  £483;  Venus  and  the  Piping  Boy,  by  Rey- 
nolds, £304  1  os. ;  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian,  by 
Giannicola  di  Paolo  Manni,  £294;  Young  Peasants 
Snowballing,  by  James  Ward,  £189;  and  The  Interior  of 
a  Gallery  of  Pictures,  by  D.  Teniers,  £173  5s.  Of  a 
series  of  fourteen  nudes  by  W.  Etty,  which  brought  a 
total  of  £59 1 ,  the  chief  work  was  The  World  before  the 
Flood,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1828.  This  re- 
ceived a  final  bid  of  £204  15s.  Interest  in  the  same 
auctioneers'  sale,  on  December  17th,  was  centred  in 
ten  pictures  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Tonks.  These 
totalled  £231 — the  top  price,  £75  12s.,  being  given  for 
Preparing  for  the  Christening.  Works  by  other  artists  in- 
cluded :  Music  of  the  Sea,  by  Lord  Leighton,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1862,  which  realized  £92  8s. ; 
A  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  white  silk  dress  with  yellow  scarf, 
in  a  landscape,  by  N.  Maes,  £1 10  5s. ;  The  Blue  Bell  Inn, 
by  W.  Shayer,  Sen.,  £189;  and  a  water-colour  draw- 
ing by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  The  Northampton  Election, 
fetched  £252  (this  brought  £220  10s.  in  the  H.  A.  J. 
Munro  sale,  1877).  On  December  20th,  a  series  of 
thirty-eight  drawings  in  sepia  wash,  by  Fred  Barnard, 
illustrating  characters  in  Dickens's  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dombey  &  Son,  David  Copperfield, 
Barnaby  Rudge  and  Bleak  House,  sold  in  five  separate 
lots,  made  an  aggregate  of  £125;  and  an  impression 
of  Whistler's  etching  The  Balcony,  realized  £50  8s.  The 
last  sale  of  Christie's  1937  session  (December  22nd  and 
23rd)  included  Zoffany's  The  1st  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell 
'with  his  Family  in  a  landscape,  which  changed  hands  at 
£420;  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Vase,  on  a  marble  slab,  by  J.  Van 
Huysum,  £336;  and  A  Dentist  examining  a  Patient,  seen 
through  a  Window,  ascribed  to  Dou,  £3 1 5  (this  brought 


£157  10s.  in  the  Sir  George  Donaldson  sale,  1925). 

The  most  interesting  of  the  sales  at  Sotheby's  was 
that  held  on  December  15th,  when  a  total  of  just  under 
£5,000  was  recorded.  The  highest  bid,  £680,  was  made 
for  Zoffany's  full-length  Portrait  of  Colonel  Patrick  Mar- 
tin Hay  ( 1 784-1844),  as  a  child  in  plum-coloured  suit  with 
yellow  sash  and  white  muslin  collar  ;  The  Country  Butcher, 
by  George  Morland,  signed  and  dated  1794,  £480; 
St.  Giles  before  Pope  Gregory  IX,  painted  by  Murillo,  for 
the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  oldest,  richest  and 
largest  convent  in  Seville,  about  1645,  and  brought 
from  Spain  by  General  Faviers,  £250;  Joseph  holding  a 
Cup,  seated  in  Oriental  dress,  by  Aert  de  Gelder,  £210; 
The  Grand  Canal  and  the  Rialto  Bridge,  Venice,  by  F. 
Guardi,  £  1 90 ;  A  Coast  Scene  at  low  tide,  with figures  of  Chil- 
dren, by  R.  P.  Bonington,  £155;  a  Calm  Sea  with  Man- 
o'-War  firing  a  gun,  attributed  to  Van  de  Velde,  £130; 
and  Chiddingj old,  Surrey,  by  E.  C.  Williams,  1868,  £120. 

In  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Longhirst  Hall,  near 
Morpeth,  Northumberland,  belonging  to  Lord  Joicey, 
by  Anderson  &  Garland  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  on 
December  6th,  and  three  following  days,  two  water- 
colour  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Rosthwaite,  Bor- 
rowdale  and  Boston,  brought  respectively  £160  and 
£110;  and  ore  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  Amalfi,  1862, 
made  £1 15. 


SILVER 

AT  Christie's, 
Lon  December 
8th,  a  pair  of  two- 
handled  double- 
lipped  sauceboats, 
each  on  moulded 
foot  and  with  scroll 
handles,  by  John 
Chapman,  1728  (29 
oz.),  made  230s.  ; 
and  a  small  brandy 
saucepan,  by  James 
Goodwin,  1 728  ( 1  oz. 
i8dwt.),88s.  In  the 
same  rooms  on  De- 
cember 1 5th,  a  cir- 
cular quaich,  on 
rim  foot  with 
spreading  base,  by 
James  Tait,  Edin- 
burgh, 1712 — As- 
saymaster,  Edward 


A  XI VTH -CENTURY  IVORY  PLAQUE 
FRENCH  :  FROM  NORFOLK  HOUSE 
.TO  BE  SOLD  BY  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE 
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pellets  below,  1664  (8oz.  18  dwt.),  £\ 15; 
and  a  sweetmeat  dish  of  circular  form, 
with  two  ear-shaped  handles,  maker's 
mark  T.H.  conjoined,  1661  (5  oz.  15 
dwt.),  £°]2.  Pieces  offered  at  'per  ounce' 
included  a  quaich  on  slightly  concave 
circular  base,  apparently  by  Robert  Gray, 
Glasgow,  about  1780  (2  oz.  1  dwt.), 
which  made  105s.;  another,  on  similar 
base,  probably  by  JohnRollo,  Edinburgh, 
about  1735  (2  oz.  12  dwt.),  150s.;  one, 
apparently  by  the  same  maker  (2  oz.  12 
dwt.),  125s.;  and  one  on  circular  foot, 
maker's  mark  probably  R.J.  in  shaped 
shield,  about  1700  (1  oz.  8  dwt.),  140s. 


CONTENTS  OF 
NORFOLK  HOUSE 


A  NEEDLEWORK-CABINET  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  KING  CHARLES  II  :  FROM  THE 
NORFOLK   HOUSE   COLLECTION    :   TO    BE   DISPOSED    OF    BY  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE 


Penman  (6  oz.  3  dwt.),  fetched  230s. ;  a  plain  beaker,  on 
reeded  base  and  with  everted  lip,  bearing  maker's  mark, 
J.C.  a  mullet  below,  1686  (4  oz.  15  dwt.),  220s. ;  a  Com- 
munion cup,  on  circular  foot  stamped  with  a  band  of 
ladder  ornament,  maker's  mark  a  bear's  head,  1569  (6 
oz.),  215s. ;  a  plain  cupping  bowl,  with  everted  lip  and 
flat  pierced  handle  engraved  with  initials  J.K.,  1698 
(3  oz.  3  dwt.),  2 1  os. ;  a  small  plain  porringer  with 
everted  lip  and  reeded  S-shaped  handles,  maker's 
mark  J.S.  in  monogram  (probably  for  John  Sutton),  1685 
(2  oz.  15  dwt.),  195s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream- 
pitcher,  on  circular  foot,  with  moulded  lip  and  scroll 
handle,  probably  by  John  Pen/old,  1726  (3  oz.  8  dwt.), 
190s. ;  an  oval  spoon  tray,  by  Thomas  Allen,  1 7 18  (2  oz. 
10  dwt.),  140s. ;  a  dish-ring,  by  Thomas  Jones,  Dublin, 
1786  (8  oz.  14  dwt.),  130s.;  a  small  plain  wine-cup, 
on  circular  foot,  maker's  mark  D.G.  an  anchor  between, 
1650  (4  oz.  12  dwt.),  155s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  caster 
on  gadrooned  circular  base,  by  John  Fawdery,  1699 
(5  oz.  13  dwt.),  125s.  Of  the  foreign  pieces  in  this  sale 
the  outstanding  example  was  a  German  rock  crystal 
cup  and  cover,  mounted  in  silver-gilt,  by  Wenzel  Jam- 
nitzer,  of  Nuremberg,  about  1550,  which  fell  to  a  final 
bid  of  £125.  At  the  Bernal  sale  in  1855,  when  the 
maker  of  the  piece  was  unknown,  it  fetched  £32.  On 
December  20th,  a  pair  of  circular  trencher  salt  cellars, 
each  on  rim  foot,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1 704  (5  oz.  10 
dwt.),  made  145s.;  and  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger  on 
skirt  foot,  by  Samuel  Wood,  1744  (2  oz.  13  dwt.),  120s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  December  gth,  a  Monteith,  resting 
on  a  circular  moulded  foot  on  the  underside  of  which 
is  engraved  'Charles  Lister,  April  ye  30.  1702,'  by 
William  Denny,  1701  (101  oz.  7  dwt.),  sold  'all  at'  for 
£500;  a  wine-cup,  maker's  mark  R.N.  mullet  and  two 


CHRISTIE'S  first  sale  for  1938  will 
consist  of  the  remaining  contents 
of  Norfolk  House,  theSt.  James's  Square  residence  since 
1752  of  successive  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  will  shortly 
come  under  the  house-breaker's  hammer.  The  sale  will 
take  place  on  the  premises  on  February  7th,  and  two 
following  days;  while  the  silver  and  pictures  will  be 
sold  at  Christie's  King  Street  galleries  on  February 
10th  and  11th.  The  house  was  designed  by  William 
Kent's  famous  pupil  Matthew  Brettingham  for  the  9th 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  craftsmanship  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  many  marble  mantelpieces,  hall  side-tables,  ornate 
mahogany  panelled  doors  and  window  frames  cata- 
logued for  sale.  Among  the  various  objects  of  art  is  a 
beautiful  Charles  II  needlework  casket,  of  unusual  size 
(23  by  19  in.),  covered  with  silk  worked  in  colours 
with  figures  in  a  landscape;  a  sixteenth-century  Limoges 
enamel  triptych,  with  eight  panels  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  Life  oj Christ ;  a  fourteenth-century  French  ivory 
plaque,  carved  with  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi;  and  a  seventeenth-century  Italian  chalice 
veil,  saved  from  the  fire  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuilerics 
Palace  in  Paris  during  the  Commune.  There  is  also 
a  wealth  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV  gilt-wood  furniture; 
attractive  examples  of  the  eighteenth-century  English 
workmanship;  silk  hangings;  porcelain;  marble  pav- 
ing; lanterns,  including  a  pair  in  walnut  frames  by 
William  Kent ;  and  numerous  mirrors,  notably  a  pair 
of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

DECEMBER  sales  produced  little  of  importance, 
but  nevertheless  a  few  of  the  more  notable  items 
offered  may  prove  of  interest.  At  Christie's  on  De- 
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cember  gth,  a  small  collection  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental stained  glass,  mainly  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  E.  Sidney,  brought  a  total 
of  about  £1,140.  Six  German  panels,  variously  de- 
corated in  colours  with  coats-of-arms  and  mottoes, 
fetched  £141  15s. ;  and  six  German  and  Dutch  panels, 
and  three  other  pieces  with  similar  decorations, 
realized  £136  10s.  On  December  16th,  £462  was  bid 
for  a  set  of  eight  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  and  two 
arm-chairs,  with  scroll  uprights  and  plain  vase-shaped 
splats  to  the  backs,  and  the  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  club  feet.  Six  early  eighteenth-century 
English  mahogany  chairs,  the  pierced  splats  to  the 
backs  slightly  carved  with  scrolls,  supported  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  ending  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  were 
knocked  down  at  £120  15s.;  a  William  III  walnut 
card  table,  with  semi-circular  flap-top  fitted  with 
three  small  drawers,  supported  on  six  octagonal  taper- 
ing legs,  united  by  a  shaped  stretcher,  and  scroll  feet, 
made  £152  5s.;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  cabinet;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
secretaire  with  fluted  square  tapering  legs  terminating 
in  block  toes,  £126. 

Sotheby's  sale  on  December  gth  included  two  thir- 
teenth-century Limoges  enamel  chasses,  one  decorated 
with  winged  figures  of  angels,  formal  scroll  work  and 
foliate  motifs,  the  other,  with  figures  of  nimbused  angels 
above  a  seated  figure  of  God  the  Father.  These  brought 
£100  and  £go  respectively.  A  sixteenth-century  silver 
watch,  the  inside  of  the  lid  engraved  with  a  typical 
Persian  flowering  Tree  of  Life,  fetched  £62.  On  De- 
cember 1  Gth,  a  Chinese  twelve-fold  screen  inset  with 
fifty  powder-blue  and  famille 
verte  plaques  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period,  enamelled  with  The 
Hundred  Antiques,  and  other  sub- 
jects, received  a  final  bid  of 
£160;  and  £  1 30  was  offered  for 
a  Ch'ien  Lung  famille  rose  part 
dinner  service  (94  pieces),  de- 
corated with  festoons  and  sprigs 
of  flowers  in  so-called  Lowestoft 
style.  On  the  following  day,  a 
set  of  eight  Sheraton  mahogany 
chairs  (two  arms  and  six  singles) 
made  £i35- 


BOOKS  AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

TWO  interesting  Robert 
Burns  documents  were  in- 
cluded in  the  three  days'  sale 
which  opened  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  15th.  The  first  was 


the  original  manuscript  of  his  famous  poem  To  Robert 
Graham,  Esq.,  of  Fintry,  signed  in  lull  and  dated  'Ellisland, 
October  5,  1791,'  which  brought  £380.  The  second 
item  was  an  extremely  fine  and  characteristic  letter  of 
three  quarto  pages,  dated  'Ellisland,  September  23, 
1 780,'  from  the  poet  to  the  same  Robert  Graham,  in 
which  he  complains  of  'this  fashionable  influenza,' 
£105.  Both  were  bought  for  the  Burns  Museum  at 
Alloway.  Other  notable  items  in  this  sale  included  a 
series  of  eighty  letters  addressed  by  William  Pitt,  be- 
tween 1774  and  1805,  to  the  Rev.  George  Pretyman 
(afterwards  Sir  George  Pretyman  Tomline,  Bishop  of 
Winchester),  which  made  £140;  a  Third  Folio  of 
Shakespeare's  Works,  1663,  £130;  a  dossier  of  800  let- 
ters and  papers  of  the  French  Admiral  ComteTruguet, 
Napoleon's  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, £190;  and  a  fifteenth-century  English  illumin- 
ated MS.  Book  of  Hours,  with  25  full-page  miniatures, 
£250.  In  the  same  rooms  on  December  13th  and  14th, 
a  copy  of  Chaucer's  Works,  from  the  Press  of  Richard 
Pynson,  1 526,  realized  £265 ;  an  incomplete  impression 
(139  leaves  instead  of  144)  of  Caxton's  translation 
of  The  Fayttes  of  Amies  and  of  Chyvalrye,  by  Christine  of 
Pisa,  1489,  £320;  a  first  edition  of  Gray's  An  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  four  leaves,  published  in 
1747  at  sixpence,  £105;  and  a  'first'  of  Walton's  The 
Compleat  Angler,  1653,  £240. 

Books,  MSS.  and  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  belonging 
to  the  late  Sir  James  M.  Barrie,  formed  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  three  days'  sale  which  opened 
at  Sotheby's  on  December  20th.  The  highest  price  in 
this  collection,  £560,  was  given  for  the  MS.  of  Barrie's 


A  GILT -WOOD  SIDE-TABLE  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  LOUIS  XVI  :  FROM  THE  NORFOLK  HOUSE 
COLLECTION   :   TO   BE   SOLD   BY   AUCTION   IN    THE   FORTHCOMING   SALE   BY  CHRISTIE'S 
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A  SILVER  MONTEITH  OF  THE  TIME  OF  KING  WILLIAM  III  :  TO 
BY  AUCTION  AT  FORTHCOMING  SALE  IN  THE  ROOMS  OF  MESSRS. 


Peter  Pan  and  Wendy ;  while  £300  was  paid  for  the  MS. 
of  his  four-act  comedy  Quality  Street,  which  was  orig- 
inally entitled  Phoebe's  Garden;  £75  was  bid  for  the 
MS.  of  his  Act  1  (all  written)  of  Shall  we  Join  the 
Ladies  ?  An  uncomfortable  play  ;  and  that  of  his  one-act 
play,  Half-an-Hour,  made  £80.  A  set  of  eight  school 
prizes  won  by  Barrie  for  composition,  drawing  and 
religious  knowledge  went  for  only  £10  10s. ;  and  £51 
was  given  for  his  copy  of  the  first  Edinburgh  edition 
of  Burns's  Poems,  1787,  in  which  he  had  written  'Lives 
there  a  Scot  with  soul  so  dead,  Who  never  in  his  heart 
hath  said,  "This  is  my  own,  my  native  bard".'  A 
copy  of  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars  of  Wis- 
dom, with  a  note  from  the  author  to  Barrie  apologizing 
for  the  high  price  of  the  work,  brought  £190.  Seven 
letters  from  R.  L.  Stevenson  to  Barrie,  referring  to 
The  Little  Minister  and  other  works,  totalled  £233 ;  and 
the  original  MS.  of  W.  E.  Henley's  famous  poem  Out 
of  the  Might  that  Covers  Me,  ending  with  the  line  T  am 
the  Captain  of  my  soul,'  changed  hands  at  £125. 

Other  properties  in  this  sale  included  the  MS.  of 
Keats's  sonnet  To  my  Brother  George,  probably  written 
during  his  stay  at  Margate,  August,  181 6,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Poems,  181 7,  which  cost  a  buyer  £660;  a 
presentation  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Hardy's  Far 
From  the  Madding  Crowd,  1874,  £110;  a  first  edition  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Lnstauratio  Magna,  1620,  with  the 
author's  crest  on  the  covers  £260;  a  MS.  of  The  Ritual 
Murder  of  Simon  of  Trent,  A.D.  1475,  a  record  of  the 
cruellest  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  written  for  the  1  st  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  £450 ; 
and  a  large  paper  copy  of  Pope's  The  Dunciad,  uncut 
and  in  original  wrapper,  £250. 

At  Hodgson's  on  December  10th,  a  collection  of 
forty  letters  written  by  Charles  Dickens  to  George 
Cruikshank,  between  about  1837  and  1848,  was  sold 
for  £640.  Two  of  them  relate  to  the  publication  in 
1839  of  The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,  the  author- 


BE  SOLD 
SOTHEBY 


ship  and  illustration  of  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The  authorship, 
both  of  'the  song'  and  the  notes,  is  finally 
cleared  up  in  these  letters.  In  one  Dickens  ad- 
jures Cruikshank  not  to  mention  his  name 
'as  I  am  particularly — most  particularly — 
anxious  to  remain  unknown  .  .  .  for  weighty 
reasons.'  'You  never,'  he  adds  with  reference 
to  the  illustration,  'did  anything  like  those 
etchings — never. ' 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

A TOTAL  of  26,205  dollars  was  recorded 
at  a  sale  of  etchings  and  engravings  at 
the  American  Art  Association  Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York,  on  December  3rd.  The 
highest  price,  1,500  dollars,  was  given  for  a  very  fine 
impression  of  James  McBey's  etching  Dawn  :  The  Camel 
Patrol  setting  out;  while  550  dollars  was  paid  for  his  Pen- 
zance; 400  dollars  for  The  Ebb  Tide;  and  310  dollars  for 
Might,  Ely  Cathedral.  Etchings  by  Sir  Muirhead  Bone 
included  Spanish  Good  Friday,  Ronda,  which  fetched 
1,150  dollars;  another  impression  of  the  same  subject, 
1,050  dollars;  and  Rabindranath  Tagore,  360  dollars. 
These  were  all  published  states.  Among  the  examples 
by  Charles  Meryon  were:  a  fourth  state  of  UAbside  de 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  which  realized  1,100  dollars;  a 
third  state  of  Le  Petit  Pont,  700  dollars;  a  fourth  state 
of  Le  Stryge,  725  dollars;  and  a  similar  state  of  La  Pompe 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  525  dollars.  A  second  state  of  Rem- 
brandt's Old  Man  with  a  divided  fur  Cap,  made  410  dol- 
lars; a  fourth  state  of  Whistler's  The  Traghetto,  500  dol- 
lars; and  a  first  state  of  Zorn's  Fisherman  at  St.  Ives,  875 
dollars.  On  December  1st  and  2nd,  the  same  auction- 
eers dealt  with  the  first  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Shea.  This  was  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
cana, and  a  total  of  30,105  dollars  was  obtained.  The 
top  price,  1 ,000  dollars,  was  paid  for  a  first  edition  of 
Colonel  James  Smith's  famous  narrative  of  his  Indian 
captivity,  published  in  1799.  On  December  7th  and 
8th,  a  total  of  22,998  dollars  was  realized  for  the  col- 
lection of  first  editions  of  American  and  English 
authors,  belonging  to  Dr.  William  C.  Briaslin.  A  copy 
of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  The  Spy,  1821,  sold  for  1,350 
dollars;  and  an  impression  of  his  first  novel  Precaution, 
1820,  made  1,150  dollars. 

Note. — We  are  informed  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press  that  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
will  hold  a  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Harrogate,  on 
March  4th,  at  7.30-8  p.m.  Sir  Henry  Lawson,  Bart., 
will  be  the  guest  of  honour.  The  Association^  Busi- 
ness Meeting  will  precede  the  dinner,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  4.30  p.m. 
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Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Side  Table  with 
shaped  serpentine  front,  square  tapered  and  reeded 
legs  and  tassel  toes.    Extreme  length  6  feet  I  inch. 


JOHN  BELL 
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Antique  Mahog- 
any Corner  Dis- 
play Cabinetwith 
finely  shaped 
pediment  and 
fretted  cornice. 
Extreme  height 
8  feet  4  inches. 


An  important 
Pair  of  Antique 
Chippendale 
MahoganyTorch- 
eres  with  carved 
and  reeded  pillars. 
Height  37  inches. 


A  Pair  of  remarkably  fine 
Antique  Chippendale  Mahog- 
any Single  Chairs  with  shaped 
cabriole  legs  and  carved  claw 
and  bali  feet. 


Antique  Queen 
Anne  Walnut 
Tallboy  Chest 
with  drawers 
above  and  cup- 
boards below. 
Extremely  fine 
golden  colour. 
Height  6  feet  6 
inches. 
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PAINTED  ON  WOOD  21£  IN.   x   15  IN.  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  PAINTINGS  AT 
THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY   OF  ARTS— II 

By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


T^HAT  unshackling 
of  the  spirit,  inaug- 
urated by  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  should 
have  witnessed  a  vigorous 
advance  in  the  direction 
of  realism.  Awareness  of 
the  beauty  of  mundane 
things,  interest  in  the  phe- 
nomena  of  light  and 
shade,  of  textures,  of  hu- 
man expression  and  ges- 
ture, coupled  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  navigation  and 
discovery  and  the  march 
of  science  were  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  new 
outlook.  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  were  the  pro- 
tagonists in  this  changing 
art  drama.  And  Italy,  still 
overshadowed  by  her  for- 
mer greatness,  indulged 
in  conventional  and  de- 
liberately exaggerated 
gestures  and  tonality,  at- 
tuning herself  to  the  new 
Jesuitism  in  a  riot  of  bar- 
oque exuberance.  Except 
in  Naples  the  innovations 
of  Caravaggio  were  not  to 
bear  fruit  immediately. 
How  far  his  influence 
reached  subsequently  is  a 
matter  of  art  history. 

In  Gallery  VIII,  dedicated  to  Spanish 
painting,  three  canvases  by  Velazquez,  each 
of  supreme  quality,  stand  out  among  all  the 
others.  The  early  and  well-known  Aguador  de 
Sevilla  and  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  believed 
to  be  the  painter  Alonso  Cano.  (both  from  the 


JUAN  DE  PAREJA  :  THE  MULATTO  SERVANT  AND  ASSISTANT  OF  VELAZQUEZ  :  PAINTED  BY 
VELAZQUEZ  IN  1650    LENT  BY  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR  TO  THE  XVII  CENTURY  EXHIBITION 


Duke  of  Wellington's  collection)  and  the 
superb  Juan  de  Pareja,  Velazquez'  mulatto 
servant  and  pupil,  which  he  had  painted  in 
Rome  in  1650,  preliminary  to  undertaking 
the  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  Velazquez 
is  the  greatest  of  virtuosi  in  respect  of  his 
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faultless  registration  of  tone  values.  Of  the 
face  and  the  foreshortened  hand  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  The  white  collar  should  be 
noted  as  a  masterpiece  of  dexterous  handling. 
The  limp  material,  falling  quite  naturally 
into  folds  which  the  most  careful  adjustment 
could  not  better,  is  suggested  in  the  fewest 
possible  strokes.  And,  observe  the  bold  sweep 
of  the  cloak  which  covers  the  bust,  a  swelling 
curve  from  the  base  of  the  canvas  to  the  head. 
There  is  no  finer  painting  than  this  in  the 
whole  exhibition.  Murillo,  who  never  quite 
escapes  his  plebeian  nature  even  in  his  most 
exalted  moods,  does  not  even  take  wing  in 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  two  large  canvases, 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Abraham  and  the 
Three  Angels.  But  they  will  do  much  to  restore 
that  master's  rather  diminished  reputation. 
Here  he  all  but  rises  above  his  earthly  level. 
An  interesting  canvas  from  the  Ashmolean 
Library,  of  A  Youth  with  a  Recorder,  and  Still  Life 
is  ascribed  to  Ludovicus  Finsonius.  Its  Cara- 
vaggesque  scheme  depicts  each  individual  ob- 
ject in  strong  oppositions  of  light  and  shade. 
If  the  French  and  Italian  representations 


FREDERICK  HENRY,  COUNT  PALA  TINE  OF  THE  RHINE  :  BROTHER 
OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  :  BY  BAUDR1NGHIEN  :  COLONEL  G.  H.  ANSON 


FERNANDO  LYTTELTON  :  THE  ELEVENTH  SUN  ( )1  SIK  THOMAS 
LYTTELTON  :  BY  GERARD  SOEST  :  ABOUT         :  \TS(  (UN  1  I  OBHAM 

are  not  entirely  adequate  when  compared 
with  the  schools  just  dealt  with,  they  contain 
a  few  grand  works.  The  Italianized  masters 
Claude  and  Poussin,  founders  of  the  Neo- 
Classic  school  in  France,  stand  out  promin- 
ently and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  note  how, 
throughout  the  century,  the  greater  French 
painters  remained  still  under  the  thrall  of 
Italy.  Simon  Vouet,  whose  facile  adaptations 
from  the  greater  Italian  masters  exercised  an 
enormous  influence  over  the  French  school  of 
decorative  painters  who  followed  him,  is  here 
represented  by  a  single  example,  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres.  Until  the  coming  of  Watteau,  the 
spell  seems  hardly  to  have  been  broken,  ex- 
cept by  such  court  painters  as  Largilliere  and 
Rigaud  who,  at  least,  spoke  Baroque  with  a 
French  accent.  There  were  a  few  exceptions, 
here  exemplified  in  Mathieu  and  Louis  le 
Nain,  who  betray  their  Flemish  origin  in 
naive  interpretations  of  humble  life.  Of  these, 
the  Rustic  Musicians  has  been  lent  by  the 
Governors  of  Dulwich  College  and  The  Game- 
sters by  Lord  Mount  Temple.  The  so-called 
Flemish  Interior,  by  Louis,  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Leeds  is  here  illustrated,  and  serves 
to  show  a  branch  directly  off  the  main  line 
of  formal  painting.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  here  a  work  of  some  size  by  Le 
Valentin,  one  of  the  Italianized  Frenchmen, 
little  known  in  England.  Here  again,  we 
have  something  of  an  anomaly  in  the  French 
galley,  oscillating  between  naturalistic  scenes 
of  low  life,  brigands,  camp-followers 
and  such  folk,  and  religious  and  alle- 
gorical scenes  treated  in  the  Caravag- 
gesque  manner.  The  present  example, 
An  Allegory  of  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  al- 
beit in  a  very  low  key,  proves  at  any 
rate  an  efficiency  grounded  in  a  sound 
academic  training.  This  it  must  be  re- 
membered was  the  age  of  the  tenebrosi, 
but  the  picture  shows  qualities  of  so- 
lidity, confident  handling,  scholar- 
ship and  sound  construction,  virtues 
that  in  these  lax  days  are  often  sadly 
wanting. 

Such  were  the  innovators  of  realism 
in  France.  An  odd  stray  into  the 
Spanish  section  here  is  A  Procession  of 
Gypsies,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of 
Jacques  Callot,  the  Lorraine  en- 
graver, lent  by  Lord  Northbrook. 
The  catalogue  states  that  'it  is  not  al- 
together certain  that  Callot  himself 
painted  in  oils'*  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  grotesque  and  tat- 
terdemalion figures  are  from  designs 
by  his  own  hand  and  entirely  after  his 
own  heart. 

Claude's  two  large  landscapes 
Morning  and  Evening,  lent  by  the  Earl 
of  Jersey,  are  lyrical  paintings  of  se- 
rene loveliness.  Though  a  well- 
matched  pair,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  painted  some  years  apart.  The 
reason  for  this  surmise  (see  catalogue) 
is  that  the  former  has  some  resem- 
blances to  Liber  Veritatis,  No.  64, 
which  is  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  and 
dated  1642  and  the  latter  is  signed— 
and  dated  1656.  One  of  the  Poussins, 
The  Triumph  of  Pan,  from  the  series  of 
'Triumphs'  painted  for  Cardinal 

*  In  this  connexion  see  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
October  1924,  A  Jacques  Callot  Painting. 


Richelieu  towards  the  close  of  the  1630's 
worthily  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  this 
gallery.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  its  type, 
epitomizing  that  ordered  paganism  which  so 
strongly  appealed  to  Poussin,  but  which  the 
slightest  change  of  movement  would  shake  to 
pieces.  A  more  deeply  impressive  picture  is 
the  solemn  and  tenebrous  scene  The  Last  Sup- 


THE  BEHEADING  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  :  BY  HENDKICK  TER  BKUGGEN 
SIGNED  ////.'.  1622:  PART  OF  A  LARGER  CANVAS  :  LENT  BY  COL.  G.  H.  ANSON 
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per.  This  and  St.  John  baptizing  Christ,  both 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  formed  part  of 
the  series  of 'The  Seven  Sacraments,'  painted 
in  Rome  for  Poussin's  friend  and  patron  Cas- 
siano  del  Pozzo  of  Turin.  In  Sir  Herbert 
Cook's  contribution  from  Doughty  House, 
The  Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  by  Jean 
Francois  Millet  (1642-79),  a  dramatically  lit 
landscape  we  discern  a  fusion  of  naturalistic 
and  classical  elements  that  foreshadows  Tur- 
ner. Naturally  important  works  of  the  Italian 
baroque  style,  as  exemplified  in  frescoes  and 
altarpieces  could  not  be  made  available,  but 
such  masters  as  are  present  include  II  Domen- 
ichino,  Guido  Reni,  with  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
greatly  celebrated  in  earlier  days  and  much 
admired  by  Horace  Walpole  and  Orazio  Gen- 
tileschi  with  a  large  performance  depicting 
The  Infant  Moses  rescued from  the  Nile.  This  can- 


vas, of  several  figures,  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
Honthorst,  has  a  most  interesting  composi- 
tional design,  its  movement  and  strong  rhyth- 
mic pattern  being  largely  derived  from  the 
converging  and  diverging  directions  of  the 
arms  of  the  actors  in  the  scene.  Hung  next  to 
this  is  a  fine  Portrait  of  a  Man,  by  Annibale 
Carracci,  which  bears  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  his  numerous  self-portraits. 
How  many  people,  on  looking  at  Annibale's 
Holy  Family  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop,  with  its 
robust  figures  and  its  beautifully  decorative 
landscape  in  the  background,  will  be  tempted 
to  ponder  over  Sir  John  Millais'  rendering  of 
the  same  subject  ?  Another  arresting  portrait 
is  one  representing  Lorenzo  Sala  of  Loreto,  a 
man  rather  dramatically  posed,  in  a  dark 
dress  slashed  with  red,  the  painter  unknown 
but  tentatively  supposed  to  be  the  Berga- 


F1VE  OF  THE 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE'S  MANAGED  HORSES  :  ABRAHAM  VAN  DIEPENBEKE  :  LENT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND 
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SELF  PORTRAIT  WHEN  A  BOY  :  BY  GIAN  LORENZO  BERNINI 
IN  BLACK  AND  RED  CHALK  :  LENT  BY  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


mask  Carlo  Ceresa. 

There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  single  auth- 
entic work  by  Caravag- 
gio  himself,  but  in  To- 
bias and  the  Angel,  lent  by 
Lord  Methuen,  there  fe 
seen  the  hand  of  a  very 
capable  follower,  and  it 
is  important  as  illustrat- 
ing  tendencies  that 
were  to  have  wide- 
spreading  reverbera- 
tions in  European 
painting.  It  may  be 
compared  with  a 
powerful  pen  and  ink 
drawing  Jael  and  Sisera, 
of  the  same  school  (No. 
353  in  the  Architectural 
Room)  lent  by  Mr.  A. 
P.  Oppe.  The  Portrait  of 
a  Musician,  by  Domeni- 
co  Feti  (from  Castle 
Howard)  illustrated  on 
p.  120  is  quite  in  the 


heroic  vein  of  portraiture,  harking  back  to 
the  masters  of  fifty  years  earlier  and  taken  by 
Waagen  to  be  the  likeness  of  the  painter  him- 
self. Other  pictures  to  be  remarked  are  those 
by  Guercino  (Elijah  fed  by  Ravens),  Domenico 
Lampieri  (Landscape,  with  St.  John  baptiz- 
ing), Carlo  Dolci  (Portrait  of  the  Artist)  and 
Salvator  Rosa;  the  last  named  with  a  rather 
unlikeable  portrait  of  his  mistress  La  Ricciardi, 
as  a  Sybil.  This  picture,  lent  by  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  formed  a  companion  to  the 
artist's  own  portrait,  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  a  few  years  ago  in  memory  of  the 
fifth  Marquess. 

Immense,  both  in  range  and  quantity,  is 
the  number  of  drawings  that  await  the  stu- 
dent in  the  Architectural  Room  and  in  the 
Large  South  Room.  Since  we  cannot  have 
anything  like  a  commensurate  representa- 
tion of  the  Italian  Baroque  element  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  the  want  is  somewhat  sup- 
plied by  drawings  and  preparatory  schemes 
bv  masters  typical  of  the  movement.  These 
begin  with  Federigo  Barocci  (1526-16 12). 


INTERIOR  WITH  PEASANTS  SEATED  AT  A  BARREL,  WHICH  SERVES  AS  A  TABLE  ('THE  FLEMISH 
INTERIOR)     PAINTED     BY     LOUIS    LE    NAIN,     1593-1648,    LENT    BY    THE    DUKE    OF  LEEDS 
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The  prolific  Annibale  Carracci  and  the 
members  of  his  family  and  disciples  bring 
this  period  to  a  head;  continued  almost  to 
overflowing  by  Domenichino,  Guido  Reni, 
Lanfranco,  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  especially 
by  Guercino.  Among  this  vast  number  the 
student  must  browse  at  his  leisure.  Of  the 
great  and  ingenious  Bernini  we  could  have 
done  with  more  examples,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  fine  projects  for  fountains,  lent  by 
H.M.  the  King.  His  Majesty,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  by  far  the  most  generous  lender  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  wealth  of  the  Royal 
Collections  having  been  tapped  with  un- 
stinted hand. 


PORTRAIT  OK  A  MUSICIAN  :  BY  DOMEXICO  FETI  :  CIRCA  1584-1625 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HON.  GEOFFREY  HOWARD  :  PAINTED  ON  CANY 


In  Spain,  the  true  baroque  spirit  seems  to 
have  been  first  evoked  by  Alonzo  Berruguete 
some  fifty  years  earlier,  but  his  date  rules 
him  out  here.  The  same  spirit  expresses  itself 
more  typically  in  Alonso  Cano,  than  in  the 
austere  Ribera  and  Coello.  Two  drawings  by 
Cano  only  are  exhibited.  The  large  painting 
by  him  in  Gallery  VIII,  Adam  and  Eve,  is 
hardly  a  characteristic  work,  as  the  figures 
are  taken  from  a  Dutch  engraving  and  the 
landscape  modified  according  to  a  later  taste. 

Not  a  whit  less  important  are  the  drawings 
in  the  Large  South  Room,  astonishing  in 
their  variety  and  quality,  from  the  points  of 
view  of  both  art  and  history.  Here  also  is  a 
wonderful  array  of  miniatures 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  on 
this  occasion.  It  must  suffice  to 
indicate  a  few  items  of  outstand- 
ing interest.  Most  impressive  is 
the  series  of  powerful  figure  stud- 
ies by  Rubens,  supplemented  by 
working  drawings  of  trees,  plants 
and  foreground  foliage.  A  pro- 
digious example  is  the  Study  of  a 
Mans  Back,  from  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge.  Several 
portrait  drawings  by  Van  Dyck 
for  his  Iconography,  are  hung,  to- 
gether with  many  other  masterly 
studies.  Van  Dyck  is  here  discov- 
ered as  a  water-colour  painter  of 
pastoral  landscapes  of  rare 
beauty.  The  magnificent  and 
copious  showing  of  Rembrandt 
drawings,  Claude's  veritable 
Liber  Veritatis  from  Chatsworth, 
the  volume  of  120  architectural 
drawings  of  the  Palace  of  Genoa 
made  by  Rubens  between  1600 
and  1608,  and  Webb's  designs  for 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  until  re- 
cently ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones; 
such  an  enumeration  gives  some 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  interest  and 
instruction  to  be  gained  from  this 
room.  An  especial  by-product 
of  the  painters  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  was  the  art  of  etching, 
and  never,  at  any  period,  did  it 
more  vigorously  flourish. 


:  LENT  BY  THE 
AS  68J  X  50J  IN*. 
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FIVE   CENTURIES    OF   GLASS— II 

THE  FRANZ  RUHMANN  COLLECTION  AT  VIENNA 
By  WOLFGANG  BORN 


' -  vv. 


B 


EGINNING  with  the  first  year  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, or  to  be  more  precise,  perhaps  in  1 700,  was  made 
the  large  goblet  with  a  lid  (No.  i),  an  early  and  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  technique  of  glass  carving  {Hochschnitt) . 
This  technique  consists  in  hollowing  the  space  between  the 
separate  elements  of  the  decoration,  so  that  the  ornamented 
parts  stand  out  in  high  relief.  By  such  means  an  effect  was 
produced,  which  corresponded  with  the  taste  of  the  Baroque. 
The  glass  had  to  be  both  thick 
and  clear,  similar  to  rock- 
crystal,  in  order  to  make  the 
carving  possible.  Not  before 
1680  came  the  invention  of 
crystal-glass.  The  secret  of  this 
invention  consisted  in  admix- 
ing chalk  with  the  h  it.  Crystal- 
glass  was  invented  in  Silesia. 
The  glass-industry  of  Silesia 
was  closely  connected  with  the 
famous  one  of  Bohemia.  Silesia 
belonged  to  Austria,  until  it 
was  conquered  by  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia  in  1 745. 

Mr.  Ruhmann's  goblet  clear- 
ly shows  the  characteristics  of 
the  baroque  style  in  its  bulging 
shapes  and  its  rich  decoration, 
consisting  of  a  heavy  and 
curved  foliation,  with  scrolls 
and  masks.  An  emblem  carved 
on  the  surface  of  the  cup  shows 
a  fir-tree  surrounded  by  the 
French  inscription:  lAucun  tie  le 
change  pas'  The  fir-tree  forms  the  centre  of  the  crest  of  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Counts  Schaffgotsch,  a  well-known  Silesian 
family.  The  Schaffgotsch  owned  all  the  glass-works  in  the  valley 
of  Hirschberg  in  the  Riesengebirge,  from  which  we  may  deduce 
the  fact  that  this  goblet  was  the  product  of  one  of  these  glass- 
works. There  are  several  similar  goblets  in  various  museums 
dating  from  about  1700. 

The  ruby-glass  (No.  ii)  is,  according  to  tradition,  a  present 
made  by  a  prince  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  to  a  Duke  of 

.     1     1     C-v  -w  r  i-i  •  r    1       T-v  No.  II.— A  BRANDENBURG  RUBY-GLASS 

Anhalt-Dessau.  It  was  iormerly  in  the  possession  01  the  Dyn-     goblet,  of  1720-1725  :  height  43  cm. 


No.  I.— SILESIAN  CARVED  GLASS  GOBLET 
WITH  LID  :  CIRCA   1700  :  HEIGHT  30  CM. 
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asty  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  It  is  of  tall  and  beautiful  but  sim- 
ple shape.  Its  decoration  consists  chiefly  in  facets  and  a 
kind  of  scales,  which  look  roughly  like  hanging  fringes 
(lambrequins).  It  is  well  known  that  the  famous  alchemist 
Johann  Kunckel  improved  the  hitherto  little  known  and 
very  primitive  technique  of  producing  ruby-glass.  As  he 
first  manufactured  it,  this  glass  used  to  be  called  'Kunckel- 
Glass.'  Kunckel  produced  it  in  the  glass-works  of  Pots- 
dam, which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  1693  left  the  factory.  The  administrator  Krieger,  who 
followed  Kunckel,  continued  to  manufacture  ruby-glasses 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Schloss- 
museum  in  Berlin  owns  two  ruby-glasses  made  in  the 
Potsdam  glass-works  between  1 720  and  1 725.  These  gob- 
lets have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Ruhmann  goblet  in 
shape  and  decoration,  so  that  we  may  assign  to  Mr.  Ruh- 
mann's  glass  a  similar  date. 

The  carved  goblet  (No.  iii)  is  of  very  neat  shape  and  has 
elegantly  carved  decoration.  Its  cup  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  lower  part  is  shaped  as  a  calyx,  and  the  upper  part 
is  bevelled.  This  form  made  its  appearance  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  about  1730.  The  calices  of  these  goblets  are 
decorated  with  facets  in  the  form  of  scales.  Facets  in  scale 
form  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bevelled 
part,  a  characteristic  introduced  about  1740.  The  stem  of 
the  goblet  is  of  baluster  shape,  a  form  also  typical  of  the 
'forties:  therefore  Mr.  Ruhmann's  goblet  must  date  from 
this  period.  The  upper  part  of  the  cup  is  decorated  with 
a  carved  representation  of  a  love  scene  in  a  garden,  framed 
in  an  ornamental  cartouche.  The  ornament  is  composed 
of  scrolls,  conventionalized  foliage,  bands  and  naturalistic  flowers  and  fruits  (Laub  und  Ban- 
delwerk),  a  form  of  decoration  which  marks  the  latest  stage  of  the  baroque  style  in  central 
Europe.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Rococo,  which  appears  here  later  than  it  does  in  Wes- 
tern Europe.  In  the  Silesian  glass  industry  the  Rococo  does  not  appear  before  1755,  and 
was  introduced  there  through  the  influence  of  the  porcelain.  There  is  a  rococo  glass  goblet 
in  the  Schoeller  collection  in  Berlin  dating  from  about  1760,  decorated  with  a  love  scene 
identical  with  the  one  on  Mr.  Ruhmann's  goblet.  The  origin  of  both  scenes  is  a  drawing 
by  the  famous  glass-maker  Christian  Gottfried  Schneider,  who  lived  in  the  Silesian  town 
Warmbrunn.  We  therefore  deduce  that  the  goblet  in  the  Ruhmann  collection  is  by  the  same 
artist,  who  later  on  made  the  Schoeller  goblet. 

The  three  cups  of  glass  for  sweetmeats  (No.  iv)  show  the  fully  evolved  rococo  style.  They 
are  strangely  shaped.  Glasses  of  this  type  may  be  compared  with  ships,  since  their  upper  edges 
are  prolonged  into  a  high  bow  like  a  galley.  The  edge  is  shaped  as  a  conventionalized  foli- 
age, which  is  carved  and  gilt.  The  left  and  the  right  cups  resemble  goblets  of  the  type  of 
No.  iii.  The  shape  of  the  middle  cup  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  others.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  cups  are  decorated  with  shallow,  carved  Chinoiseries,  framed  in  Rocailles  (rock  and  shell- 
work),  the  typical  elements  of  the  Rococo.  Obviously  the  prototypes  of  these  cups  are  Bohe- 
mian glasses.  They,  however,  assert  their  special  character  in  the  exceptional  shape  of  their 
rims.  The  whole  group  is,  in  fact,  of  Silesian  origin.  The  type  of  stem  makes  it  possible  to 
date  them,  as  in  the  'fifties  the  shape  of  the  stem  changed.  The  former  baluster-shape  be- 
came transformed  into  a  plain  cylinder  with  a  diamond-cut  knob.  Finally  we  know  that  the 


No.  III.— SILESIAN  CARVED  GOBLET,  MADE  BY 
J.  C.  SCHNEIDER,  WARMBRUNN,  C.1745  :  HT.  9  CM. 
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Chinoiscrie  does  not  appear  much  earlier  than 
1 760.  Accordingly  the  cups  for  sweetmeat  are 
of  about  this  date. 

The  unusually  tall  goblet  with  a  cover, 
(No.  v)  dates  from  1 757.  Its  shape  differs  from 
those  of  cups  for  sweatmeats  generally,  in 
its  softly  curved  outline  and  especially  in  its 
baluster  formed  stem.  There  are  no  traces  in 
it  of  the  Rococo.  Its  decoration  is  strikingly 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  carved  medallion  sur- 
rounded by  small  cut  tendrils  and  flowers. 
The  medallion  shows  two  men  working  in  a 
paper  factory,  indicating  that  the  goblet  was 
made  for  a  guild  of  paper  makers.  This  fact 
shows  the  reason  for  its  old-fashioned  shape 
and  decoration,  the  design  of  this  scene  being 
adapted  from  an  engraving  of  Jost  Amman  of 
1569.  The  persons  who  ordered  this  vessel  be- 
longed to  a  lower  class  than  those  who  bought 
luxurious  sweetmeat  cups.  Its  design  corre- 
sponds with  the  taste  of  the  industrial  class, 
whose  taste  would  be  more  conservative  than 
that  of  the  upper  class.  We  have  noticed  the 
same  phenomenon  in  examining  the  decora- 
tion of  the  late  German  enamelled  glasses.* 


Both  the  naivety  of  the  representation  of  the 
human  figures  in  the  medallion  and  of  the 
plant  decoration  reminds  us  of  peasant  art. 
On  the  lid  is  an  inscription  as  follows: 
Vivat  in  Gesundheit  Health !  A  toast 

Ihr  Herren  Briider  mein     To  you,  brothers! 
Das  Glas  soli  ausgetrunken  The     goblet     must  be 
sein !  drained ! 

Beside  this  are  the  engraved  initials  G.F.R. 
and  the  coat  of  arms  of  Silesia.  These  initials 
seem  to  indicate  a  paper  maker  named 
Gottfried  Franz  Richter,  who  lived  in  Baut- 
zen (Lausace,  Saxony).  Probably  the  goblet 
is  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  Silesian 
glass-works. 

The  wineglass  (No.  vi)  is  of  simple  and 
pleasing  shape.  The  stem  glides  easily  into 
the  cup,  the  outline  of  which  describes  a 
gentle  curve.  Small  facets  decorate  the  stem. 
On  the  cup  is  a  stippled  engraving.  This 
type  of  glass  is  Dutch,  and  dates  from  the 
'nineties  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
stippled  engraving  shows  the  standing  figure 
of  a  European  in  the  costume  of  the  period 

*  Cp.  Part  I  of  this  essay,  January  1938,  Nos.  ix  and  x. 


No.  IV.— SILESIAN  GLASS  CUPS  FOR  SWEETMEATS  :  CIRCA    1760  :  HEIGHTS — LEFT   16  CM.,  CENTRE  15  CM.,  RIGHT  18  CM. 
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shaking  hands  with  a  half-naked  Indian  seated  on  a  barrel,  against 
a  background  of  trees.  A  palm  tree  indicates  that  the  scene  takes 
place  in  a  tropical  country.  The  picture  is  illustrative  of  the  friend- 
liness of  the  European  towards  the  native  population  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  In  the  former  Miihsam  collection  there  was  a  very 
similar  wineglass  with  a  stippled  engraving,  of  an  allegory  of  the 
Batavian  Republic*  Both  the  subject  and  the  style  of  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  two  glasses  are  strikingly  similar.  The  glass  in  the 
Miihsam  collection  dates  from  1 795  and  is  signed  by  D.  Wolff. 
This  master,  who  lived  in  Utrecht  until  his  death  in  1809,  was  the 
best  exponent  of  the  stippled  engraving  technique.  He  was  also  the 
engraver  of  the  beautiful  glass  in  Mr.  Ruhmann's  collection,  which 
was  previously  in  the  Snouck  Hurgronje  de  la  Haye  collection. 

The  two  glasses  (No.  vii)  are 


No.  VI. — DUTCH  WINEGLASS  WITH 
STIPPLE  ENGRAVING  :  MADE  HY 
D.  WOLFF,  CIRCA  1795  :  HT.  16  CM. 


No.  V.— GLASS  OF  A  GUILD  OF  PAPER  MAKERS 
PROBABLY   SILESIAN    :   1757  :   HEIGHT  50  CM. 


ordinarily  shaped  tumblers  with 
golden  medallions  and  rims. 
The  right  tumbler  is  plain  with 
the  exception  of  a  band  of  small 
engraved  holes  around  the  me- 
dallion. The  medallion  displays 
the  Emperor  Leopold  II  ( 1 790- 
92)  in  the  white  uniform  of  a 
general  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Leopold.  It 
is  signed  on  the  back  by  the  Austrian  glass  maker,  J.  Joseph 
Mildner  (1764- 1808),  who  worked  in  the  glass  industry  at 
Guttenbrunn,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  bears  the  date  1 791 . 
Mildner  also  produced  the  so-called  ^wischengoldglaser, 
i.e.  glasses  with  designs  engraved  through  a  gold  leaf  en- 
cased between  two  layers  of  glass.  Glasses  of  this  type  were 
made  during  the  early  Christian  era.  Mildner's  glasses, 
however,  differ  in  technique  from  these  antique  pieces.  In 
the  latter  the  gold  was  inserted  between  the  two  complete 
layers  of  glass,  and  there  were  similarly  made  glasses  in 
Bohemia  during  the  Baroque  period;  but  Mildner  made 
a  shallow  cutting  shaped  as  a  medallion  in  the  glass,  which 
he  filled  with  a  layer  of  glass  of  the  same  shape  after  the 
gold  leaf  had  been  previously  fixed,  painted  and  engraved. 
In  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  of  Vienna  is  an  almost 
identical  work  by  Mildner,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  his 
masterpieces. 

The  left-hand  glass  of  No.  vii  is  decorated  with  simple 
diamond-engraved  garlands  and  a  medallion  upon  which 
is  a  multicoloured  coat  of  arms  surrounded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  name  of  the  owner  Josephus  Ballaban  v : 
(von)  Pallandt.  It  is  signed  by  Mildner  and  dates  from 
1 799.  Formerly  the  Ballaban  glass  was  in  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  Bertha  Kurtz  in  Vienna. 

No.  viii  shows  porcelain  portraits  in  relief  on  the  insides 
of  two  glass  medallions  and  a  tumbler.  The  left-hand  por- 

*  Dr.  Robert  Schmidt,  Die  Gldser  der  Sammlung  Miihsam,  Berlin,  1914,  No.  56. 
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No.  VII. — AUSTRIAN"  GLASSES  WITH  PAINTING  AND  GOLD  ENGRAVING  ENCASED  BETWEEN  TWO 
LAYERS  OF  GLASS  :  MADE  BY  J.  J.  MILDNER,  1793  :  RIGHT,  PORTRAIT  OF  EMPEROR  LEOPOLD  II 

trait  represents  Louis  XVI,  King  of  France, 
the  middle  one  the  French  King  Charles  X, 
and  the  right-hand  one  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I  of  Austria,  all  executed  in  the  classical 
style.  The  sober  and  geometrical  patterns  on 
all  these  objects  are  typical  of  the  second  and 
third  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
method  of  inserting  reliefs  of  porcelain  in 
crystal  glass  was  invented  in  France  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  Its  technique  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century, 
but  declined  shortly 
afterwards. 

The  three  illustrated 
objects  were  made  by 
an  artist  called  Des- 
prez.  The  father  and 
son  of  this  name,  of 
both  of  whom  the 
Christian  names  are 
forgotten,  were  the 
two  leading  French 
specialists  in  this 
craft.*  As  the  father 


seems  to  have  stopped 
work  in  1815,  Mr. 
Ruhmann's  reliefs  are 
probably  the  work  of 
Desprez  the  younger. 
They  shine  with  a  sil- 
very splendour,  an  ef- 
fect which  is  produced 
by  a  small  layer  of  air 
between  the  porcelain 
and  the  glass. 

With  this  our  second 
article  on  the  Ruh- 
mann  collection  we 
must  end  our  very 
brief  survey.  Among 
five  hundred  objects  it 
has  not  been  an  easy 
matter  to  select  repre- 
sentative specimens  of 
all  periods  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  glass- 
maker's  craft.  But  those  illustrated  have  been 
chosen  for  their  exceptional  interest  and  must 
serve  in  the  nature  of  landmarks,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  enable  the  reader  to  identify  cer- 
tain types  that  may  come  his  way  and  help 
him  to  prosecute  his  researches  further.  All 
are  highly  characteristic  examples,  many  of 
the  earlier  pieces  being  of  extreme  rarity.  Ger- 
man makers  were  probably  the  most  enter- 
prising in  Europe  and  their  glass  wares  blos- 
somed out  into  forms  peculiar  to  the  country. 


*  Gustav  E.  Pazaurek,  Glaser 
der  Empire,  und  Biedermeierzeit, 
jzig,  1923,  pp.  294  sqq. 


Leipz 


No  VIII  — FRFNCH  RELIEF  PORTRAITS  :  PORCELAIN  IN  GLASS  :  BY  DESPREZ  :  LEFT,  LOUIS  XVI 
OF  FRANCE,  HT.  11  CM.  CESTRE,  CHARLES  X,  HT.  7  CM.  RIGHT,  FERDINAND  I  OF  AUSTRIA,  HT.  12  CM. 
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AN  UNKNOWN  DRAWING  OF  THE  LOST 
BUST  OF  CHARLES  I  BY  BERNINI 


By  GORDON  W.  SNELGROVE 


A  N  article  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
/A  February  1924  (pp.  94-95),  by  Mar- 
^garet  R.  Toynbee,  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  lost  Bernini  bust  of  Charles  I,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
at  Whitehall,  in  1698.  She  made  use  of  the 
unfinished  drawing  by  Jonathan  Richardson 
( 1 665-1 745)  of  the  face  of  Charles  I,  in- 
scribed on  the  back,  'after  a  bust  from  that  of 
Bernini,  lost  WhWhiteHall  Burnt,'  which  is 
in  the  Sutherland  Collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  drawing,  however,  represents 
the  face  only  of  the  king,  'showing  nothing  of 
the  flowing  hair'  (No.  i).  A  much  more  fin- 
ished drawing  by  Richardson  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Roger  Warner  (No.  ii)  which  does 
show  the  flowing  hair  of  Charles  I,  has  since 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  This  drawing  is 
here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  marked 
similarity  of  the  features  and  the  similar  pose 
of  the  two  drawings  makes  it  evident  that  they 
are  from  the  same  bust.  Each  drawing  por- 
trays the  pointed  moustaches 
and  beard  of  the  King.  But 
whereas  the  hair  was  never 
included  in  the  Oxford  draw- 
ing, here  it  is  carefully  por- 
trayed, one  long  wavy  strand 
falling  down  over  the  sitter's 
left  shoulder.  This,  then,  is  a 
much  more  complete  monu- 
ment for  study  than  is  the  un- 
finished drawing  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Warner's  drawing  is  in 
black  lead  on  vellum,  4-h  ' 


5T1?T  inches.  It  bears  the  well- 
known  stamps  of  the  collec- 
tions of  both  Richardson 
Senior  and  Junior.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  the  back,'K.Ch.I., 
from  Bust  of  Bernini,  19  June 
1 733.'  As  a  drawing  it  is  free 
and  assured  in  technique,  and 


No.  I.— DRAWING  BY  JONATHAN  RICHARD- 
SON IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.  OXFORD 
AFTER  BERNINI'S  BUST  OF  CHARLES  I 


shows  Richardson  at  his  best  in  this  form  of 
his  art.  By  a  few  bold  lines,  together  with  some 
subtle  gradations  of  shading,  he  has  portrayed 
convincingly  the  bulk  and  mass  of  the  head. 
Yet  by  the  very  addition  of  the  fine  shading, 
and  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  hair,  he 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  drawing  from 
life,  rather  than  from  a  sculptured  model. 

This  drawing  may  be  compared  with  the 
'Triple  Portrait  of  Charles  I,'  by  Van  Dyck, 
now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor, 
executed  and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  King's 
command  for  Bernini's  use  in  making  the 
bust.  It  is  further  to  be  compared  with  the 
unfinished  engraving  by  Van  Voerst  (No. 
iii)  in  the  British  Museum,  reproduced  op- 
posite p.  80  in  'Pictures  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lections' (originally  published  in  Burlington 
Magazine,  March  1909),  by  Sir  Lionel  Cust, 
who  gives  some  history  of  the  Bernini  bust. 

The  drawing  reproduced  here  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  to  be  a  little  more 
like  that  in  the  central  bust  of 
the  portrait  at  Windsor  than 
in  the  freer  more  loosely  ar- 
ranged Van  Voerst  render- 
ing. Butthe  lace  collar,  merely 
suggested  in  the  Richardson 
drawing,  resembles  little  that 
shown  by  Van  Voerst.  A  close 
comparison  of  the  central 
figure  of  the  portrait  at  Wind- 
sor and  this  •  drawing,  shows 
the  pose,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  the  hair  and  the  collar, 
to  be  quite  different  in  con- 
ception— enough  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  drawing 
being  taken  from  the  paint- 
ing. In  any  case,  the  painting 
is  known  to  have  remained 
'in  the  palace  of  the  Bernini 
family  (in  Rome)  until  about 
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No.  II.— THE  DRAWING  AFTER  BERNINI'S  BUST  OF  CHARLES  I 
BY  J.  RICHARDSON,   IN  MR.  ROGER  W  ARNER'S  POSSESSION 

the  year  1796,'  when  it  was  brought  back  to 
England  and  sold  at  Christie's  in  1804,  so 
that  Richardson  could  not  have  seen  it. 

The  Richardson  portrait  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  with  a  wider,  fuller  and  more 
pleasant  face,  than  is  to  be  noted  in  either  the 
Van  Dyck  or  the  Van  Voerst  representations. 
It  is,  however,  an  ouistanding  characteristic 
of  Richardson  that  he  endowed  almost  all  his 
sitters  with  the  same  robust  and  healthy, 
good-humoured  expression  which  is  in  turn 
to  be  remarked  in  all  his  self-portraits.  The 
result  here  is,  that  this  drawing  is  perhaps  less 
like  Bernini  and  seventeenth-century  Italian 
Baroque,  than  a  characteristic  early  eight- 
eenth-century English  work.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  one  feels  that  the  Richardson  drawing 
is  essentially  more  spontaneous  and  therefore 
a  more  truthful  rendering  of  the  bust  than  is 
the  more  laboured  Van  Voerst  engraving. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  art  historian 
the  present  drawing  is  important  as  providing 
the  finest  existing  record  of  the  famous  lost 
bust  by  Bernini.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  must  have  been  made  by  Richardson  from 
some  replica  now  unknown,  of  the  Bernini 
bust — for  the  drawing  is  signed  1733,  thirty- 


five  years  after  the  fire  at  Whitehall — as  Miss 
Toynbee  suggests,  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  drawing  at  Oxford. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  draw- 
ing No.  ii  conveys  the  impression  rather  of  a 
study  from  life  than  from  sculpture,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  even  with  three  im- 
pressions of  the  lost  piece  of  statuary  before 
us,  we  are  still  unable  to  visualize  it.  The 
print  is  pictorial  in  detail,  while  the  draw- 
ings preserve  no  sense  at  all  of  the  sculptural. 
Picturesque  as  is  Bernini's  style  of  statuary, 
its  medium  precluded  any  such  effects  as  are 
shown  in  these  drawn  copies,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  variations  on  the  Bernini  theme. 

In  Vertue,  I,  p.  27,  and  Vertue,  II,  pp.  50,  52  and  75 
(Walpole  Society), may  be  found  interestingreferences  to  the 
fate  of  the  lost  bust.  The  most  complete  evidence  available 
on  the  whole  subject  is  in  Sir  Eric  Maclagan's  article  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine,  February  1922. 


No.  III.— ENGRAVING  BY  VAN  VOERST  OF  THE  LOST  BUST  OF 
KING  CHARLES  I  BY  BERNINI    :    IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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OLD   TURKISH  SILVER 


By   BURTON  Y.  BERRY 


SILVER  was  used  in  Turkey  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries 
for  trays,  mirrors,  ewers  and  basins, 
devits  (ink  and  pen 
containers),  chocolate 
and  coffee  pots,  drink- 
ing vessels,  snuffboxes 
and  jewel  cases.  More 
rarely  it  was  used  in 
making  lanterns,  bird 
cages,  mangals  (braz- 
iers), and  trunks  cov- 
ered or  studded  with 
silver.  Such  objects, 
however,  are  very  rare 
to-day,  and,  indeed, 
they  were  rare  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  it 
was  only  the  Imperial 
family  and  a  few  of  the 
wealthy  members  of 
the  aristocracy  that 
indulged  in  such  ex- 
travagances. None 
the  less,  a  few  of  these 


pieces,  along  with  some  very  choice  examples 
of  more  common  Turkish  household  utensils 
made  in  silver,  exist  in  public  and  private  col- 


No  I  — SMYRNA  TRAY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A  TYPE  MADE  DURING  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  AND 
EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  G.  HOWLAND  SHAW  OF  ANKARA 


lections.  From  among 
such  the  twelve  objects 
illustrated  in  this  ar- 
ticle have  been  chosen. 

The  finest  Turkish 
silver  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  made  in 
Constantinople.  In 
the  provincial  cities 
the  silver  manufac- 
tured was  very  inferior 
in  workmanship  ex- 
cept in  the  cities  of 
Smyrna  and  Van 
where,  for  particular 
reasons,  local  special- 
ities were  developed. 

The  Smyrna  crafts- 
men were  fortunate  in 
having  as  their  patrons 


No.  II. — AN  ENGINE-TURNED  SILVER  SHERBET  TRAY,  MADE  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  THE  MID- 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  THIS  TRAY  IS  IN  THE    POSSESSION  OF  MR.  R.  D.  COE  OF  CALCUTTA 
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No.  III.— REPOUSSfi  SILVER  MIRROR,  MADE  IX  CONSTANTINOPLE,  C.  IS«i 
THIS    MIRROR    IS   IN   THE    COLLECTIOX   OF   MR.    R.   D.   COE   OF  CALCUTTA 


bonbon  and  jamjars,  coffee  pots,  in 
which  case  the  design  was  copied  in 
engraved  rather  than  pierced  work, 
and  coffee-cup-holders  or  zarfs,  as 
they  are  called  in  Turkey. 

At  Van,  due  largely  to  Caucasian 
influence,  local  silversmiths  special- 
ized in  ornamenting  all  kinds  of  silver 
objects  by  inlaying  black  enamel 
(No.  viid).  The  silversmiths  of  Van, 
however,  in  their  work  never  reached 
a  state  of  perfection  to  rival  the  black 
enamel  work  of  the  Caucasus  and  of 
Tula.  Apart  from  the  specialized 
work  of  the  silversmiths  in  Smyrna 
and  Van,  most  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century silver  objects  made 
in  Turkey,  outside  of  the  capital 
(Constantinople),  were  very  medi- 
ocre in  quality. 

A  type  of  oval  tray,  made  in  Con- 
stantinople and  called  a  sherbet  tray 
because  it  was  used  for  carrying 
glasses  of  sherbets  to  guests,  was  a 
household  essential  a  hundred  years 


the  fastidious  members  of  the  rich 
Levantine  families  who  lived  in 
the  community  and,  therefore, 
they  turned  out  some  exceedingly 
fine  pieces  of  flat  silver.  The  Smyr- 
na trays,  which  were  made  in 
this  period,  are  justly  famous 
throughout  the  Near  East  to-day. 
These  trays  are  oval  or  rectangular 
in  shape.  The  bottom  of  each  tray 
is  an  unadorned  sheet  of  hammered 
silver,  and  the  sides,  which  are  from 
one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
high,  are  decorated  with  pierced 
work  representing  grape  vines, 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  rim  at  the 
top  of  the  sides  is  usually  decorat- 
ed with  engraving  in  the  dart  and 
egg  pattern.  Each  handle  is  formed 
by  two  eagle  heads.  No.  i  illus- 
trates a  Smyrna  tray.  The  same 
motif  that  was  used  to  decorate 
trays  was  also  used  by  Smyrna 
silversmiths  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries  to  decorate 


No  IV  — REPOUSSE  SILVER  MIRROR,  MADE  IN  CONSTAXTIXOPLE,  CIRCA  1850 
THE  MIRROR  IS  IX  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  G.  HOWLAND  SHAW  OF  ANKARA 
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ago  in  every  wealthy  family  (No.  ii) .  The  tray 
illustrated  is  decorated  with  engine-turned 
engraving.  The  handles  are  moulded  silver,  as 
are  also  the  eighteen  appendages  which  re- 
present garlands  of  flowers  and  which  are 
bolted  into  the  border  and  can  be  removed 
when  the  tray  is  cleaned. 

The  two  Turkish  mirrors  illustrated  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  Constantinople  silver 
hand-mirrors  that  exist  to-day.  The  one  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  back,  which  is  the  side  exposed  when  the 
mirror  is  not  being  used,  is  highly  embel- 
lished. A  wide  border  decorated  with  scrolls, 
roses  and  acanthus  leaves  surrounds  a  fluted 
disc.  Alternate  rays  in  this  disc  are  engraved 
with  a  stylized  floral  pattern,  while  the  inter- 
vening ones  are  unadorned.  The  disc  bulges 
at  its  centre,  and  the  bulge  is  capped  by  a 
plaque  covered  with  flowers  and  leaves  in 
high  relief.  The  glass,  which  is  held  in  place 
by  a  narrow  escalloped  frame  of  engraved 
silver,  fills  the  entire  space  on  the  reverse  side 


No.  V.— A  HAMMERED  PLAIN  SILVER  EWER  AND  BASIN,  MADE  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  MID-XIXTH  CENTURY  :  MR.  G.  HOWLAND  SHAW 


No.  VI. — HAMMERED  I'U/TF.D  SILVER  EWER  AND  BASIN.  MADE  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  C.  1840  :  MR.  WM.  CRAMP  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

of  the  mirror.  The  other  minor  illustrated 
(No.  iv)  is  1 7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  back, 
a  single  sheet  of  silver,  is  profusely  orna-  1 
mented.  The  border  design  is  built  up  from  a 
series  of  cornucopias  filled  with  flowers  united 
by  ribbons  and  garlands  of  leaves.  The  large  J 
centre  medallion  is  decorated  by  a  single  cor- 
nucopia pouring  forth  roses  surrounded  by 
ribbons  and  sprays  of  leaves  and  buds.  The 
parts  of  the  design  that  stand  in  highest  re-  1 
lief  are  covered  with  gold  plating.  Both  mir-  j 
rors  illustrated,  like  all  Turkish  mirrors,  ova] 
or  round,  are  without  handles — they  were 
made  so  because  when  in  use  they  were  held 
by  a  servant. 

After  each  meal  in  a  typical  eighteenth-  or  ' 
nineteenth-century  home  of  a  person  of 
wealth,  two  servants,  one  carrying  an  ewer 
and  another  a  basin,  passed  around  the  din-  . 
ing-table  from  guest  to  guest.  Water  was 
poured  from  the  ewer  over  the  hands  of  each 
person  into  the  basin,  and  this  was,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  meal  when  one  recalls  that  most  of  the 
food  was  eaten  with  the  fingers.  Many  of  the 
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No.  VII.  —  (a)  DEVIT,  CONST.  1780  (MR.  B.  Y.  BERRY)  :  (6)  COFFEE  POT, 
CONST.,  C.  1840  (MISS  BERTHA  CARP)  :  Ic)  WATER  CUP,  (  <  INST.  1750 
(MR.  B.  Y.  BERRY)  :  (d)  DERVISH  CUP,  VAN,  1880  (MR.  H.  MANDILL) 

silver  ewers  and  basins  which  exist  to-day  are 
very  elegant.  Essentially  they  are  all  very 
much  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  construction, 
but  in  decoration  they  are  all  slightly  differ- 
ent. The  two  pieces  illustrated  in  Nos.  v  and 
vi  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  the 
best  of  their  period.  Of  the  two  the  plain  one 
{circa  1850)  is  the  more  typical  specimen.  As 
it  is  without  engravings  or  embossings,  its 
beauty  depends  entirely  upon  the  purity  of 
line.  The  fluted  ewer  and  basin  illustrated  in 
No.  vi  are  particularly  graceful  examples  of 
the  silver  work  done  in  Constantinople  until 
the  mid-Nineteenth  Century.  The  ewer  of 
each  set  when  not  in  use  sits  high  upon  a 
perforated  silver  drainer,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  built  a  receptacle  for  soap.  The 
basin,  the  drainer,  and  the  ewer  are  of  ham- 
mered silver,  excepting  the  handle,  finial  and 
hinge  to  the  cover  of  the  ewer,  which  are  of 
moulded  silver. 

Silver  devits,  or  portable  ink  pots  and  pen 
holders,  were  all  very  much  the  same  except 
for  their  size.  Each  one  had  a  hollow,  rec- 
tangular shaft  where  the  quills  were  kept  and 


each  end  of  this  shaft  was  enlarged  and  de- 
corated with  engraving.  One  end  was  made 
to  open,  and  attached  to  the  shaft  near  the 
opening  end  was  a  keg-shaped  receptacle 
with  a  hinged  cover.  In  this  there  was  a  ball 
of  cotton  thread  which  was  kept  saturated 
with  ink.  When  a  quill  was  pushed  into  this 
ball,  enough  ink  adhered  to  it  for  writing 
purposes.  The  devit  illustrated  in  No.  viia 
was  made  in  Constantinople  in  1780. 

Turkish  chocolate  pots  were  usually  ad- 
aptations of  the  typical  European  chocolate 
pots  which  have  ram's-hoof  feet,  and  handles 
and  spouts  terminating  in  heads.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  one  sees  a  really  Turkish  silver 
coffee  pot.  One  such  is  illustrated  in  No.  vii6. 
Silver  snuffboxes  and  jewel  cases,  because  of 


No.  VIII.— A  STREET  LANTERN,  MADE  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 
1867  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  B.  Y.  BERRY  OF  ATHENS 
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their  multiplicity  of  designs  and  forms,  must 
be  passed  over  here.  (See  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1934.) 

Turkish  silver  wine  cups  were  unknown 
until  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as 
Moslems  were  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to 
drink  wine  or  alcoholic  beverages.  Other 
forms  of  silver  cups,  however,  existed  in 
several  styles.  The  most  usual  was  a  silver 
water  cup  which  measured  about  2  inches  in 
height  and  4  inches  in  diameter.  These  cups 
never  had  handles  or  decoration  of  any  sort 
beyond  a  narrow  band  of  tooling  near  the 
rim.  Until  a  hundred  years  ago  almost  every 
Turk  carried  such  a  cup  in  the  folds  of  his 
sash  (No.  viic).  Another  type  of  old  Turkish 
silver  cup  that  is  occasionally  seen  to-day  is 


the  so-called  dervish  cup.  This  cup,  which  in 
size  resembled  the  water  cup,  in  shape  is 
quite  different.  It  has  a  flat  base,  usually  pro- 
longed beyond  the  sides,  a  moulded  handle, 
and  most  often  upon  the  top  of  the  handle,  a 
silver  bird.  Such  cups  are  customarily  decor- 
ated upon  the  outside  with  engraved  flowers 
or  embossed  fruit  and  leaves.  Upon  the  back 
of  the  handle  there  is  often  found  a  notched 
rat-tail-  or  a  band  of  engraving.  Such  cups 
were  used  in  Turkish  homes  for  drinking 
from  (No.  viid). 

Silver  lanterns,  mangals,  bird  cages  and 
such  like  were  made  in  Turkey  only  for  use 
in  the  Imperial  family  and  in  a  few  rich 
families  of  the  aristocracy.  These  royal  ob- 
jects called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  Con- 
stantinople silversmiths.  They 
areinteresting,  therefore,  because 
of  the  quality  of  workmanship, 
rather  than  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  representative  pieces. 
The  lantern  illustrated  in  No.  viii 
was  made  in  Constantinople 
and,  according  to  the  inscription 
upon  it,  was  given  to  Ussuf  Iz- 
zitdin  Effendi  by  his  father,  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Aziz,  as  a  part  of  the 
Prince's  dowry  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  in  1867.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  Constantinople 
streets  were  not  lighted  at  night, 
and  those  persons  who  ventured 
out  after  sunset  were  accompan- 
ied by  servants  carrying  lights. 
The  mangal  (No.  ix)  was  made 
in  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century 
for  use  in  the  Cheragan  Palace 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz. 


No  IX— A  SOLID  SILVER  MANGAL,  MADE  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE,  MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  :  PROPERTY  OF  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT  :  IN  THE   SERAGLIO  MUSEUM 


It  will  be  remarked  that  in  his 
silver,  as  indeed  in  every  cul- 
tural manifestation,  the  Turk 
reveals  almost  nothing  of  his 
Turanian  origin.  The  forms  of 
his  art  and  language,  his  religion, 
his  script,  are  borrowed  from, 
or  inspired  by  the  Arabian, 
while  his  literature  draws  as 
abundantly  from  the  Persian  as 
from  the  Arabic  source. 
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LEGENDS  OF  AERIAL  FLIGHT  IN  ART 

PART  II— THE  WEST 

By  N.  H.  HODGSON 


THE  same  imaginative  ideas  of  flight, 
already  described  in  the  legends  of  the 
East,  reappear,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
Western  folk-lore.  The  conception  of  Gods 
and  heroes  riding  through  the  sky  in  aerial 
chariots,  or  the  notion  that  flight  might  be 
achieved  by  the  help  of  birds,  by  riding  on 
their  backs  or  by  harnessing  them  together, 
were  ideas  which  naturally  presented  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  of  man. 

These  basic  ideas  were,  however,  very  dif- 
ferently interpreted  by  the  artists  of  the 
Western  world  and  especially  by  the  Greeks, 
who  preferred  to  stress  the  factor  of  human 
personality  and  achievement,  where  the  Or- 
iental had  seen  only  the  mysterious  and  in- 
calculable forces  of  Nature.  The  subject  of 
*  Part  I  :  The  Connoisseur,  January  1937. 


No.  I.— THE  CHARIOT  OF  THE  SUN  RISING  IX  THE  HEAVENS 
RED-FIGURED  KRATER  :  FIFTH  CENTURY  B.C.  (BRITISH  MUSEUM) 


No.  II.  THE  <,<>/>/>ESS  APHRODITE  FLY  ISC,  OS  THE  HACK  OF 
A    GOOSE  :   A  WHITE  ATTIC  VASE  DATING  FROM  C.  4711  B.C  . 


flight  was  evidently  one  which  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Greek  imagination.  The  ac- 
tual movement  of  flying  through  the  air 
is  expressed  in  Hellenic  art  with  an  extra- 
ordinary grace  and  verisimilitude,  and  the 
winged  beings  so  frequently  represented,  ap- 
pear natural  and  credible.  Some  Gods  such  as 
Eros,  or  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  Gods, 
to  whom  swiftness  was  a  necessary  attri- 
bute, are  shown  with  wings,  while  others,  like 
the  Vedic  deities,  travel  through  the  air  in 
chariots  drawn  by  animals  or  birds.  The  char- 
iot of  Helios,  God  of  the  Sun,  as  depicted  on 
a  Krater  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  (No.  i), 
shows  the  four  winged  steeds  uprising  in  the 
heavens  at  daybreak,  amidst  the  setting  stars, 
personified  by  little  naked  boys,  who  plunge 
into  the  sea  under  the  horses'  hoofs  and  swim 
away.  Much  the  same  scene  is  represented  on 
the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
the  horse  of  the  moon,  with  downward  curv- 
ing neck,  is  seen  sinking  into  the  sea,  while 
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the  horses  of  the  sun  strain  upwards.  Jove, 
and  Eos,  Goddess  of  the  Dawn,  are  also  de- 
picted in  chariots,  as  well  as  Triptolemos, 
God  of  Agriculture,  who  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  serpents 
or  dragons.  Other  deities  travelled  through 
the  air  on  sacred  birds,  whose  shape  they 
might  occasionally  assume,  in  the  manner  of 
Jove  who  turned  himself  into  an  eagle  in  or- 
der to  kidnap  Ganymede,  or  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Freya  who  often  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  falcon.  Aphrodite,  flying  on  the 
back  of  a  goose  (No.  ii)  is  here  shown  on  the 
famous  white  Attic  vase  (c.  470  B.C.),  consid- 
ered by  some  critics  to  be  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  Greek  vases,  and  cited  by  Ruskin  in  his 
Aratra  Pentelici  as  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
Greek  art  in  its  grace,  dignity,  and  simplicity. 


No.  III.— DAEDALUS  A  XD  ICARUS  :  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  WINGS 
HELLENISTIC    BAS-RELIEF    FROM    THE    VILLA   A  LB  A  NT,  ROME 


The  legends  of  Phaethon,  son  of  Helios,  and 
of  Bellerophon  and  his  winged  horse  Pegasus, 
are  well  known,  but  the  most  famous  of  all 
Greek  flying  legends  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus.  Dealing,  as  it  did,  with 
the  mechanical  and  inventive  instincts  of 
man,  it  embodied  an  idea,  new  and  original, 
and  one  which  appears  to  have  had  no  Orien- 
tal prototype  or  parallel.  The  story  of  how 
Daedalus,  the  skilled  architect  of  the  Gretan 
labyrinth,  longing  to  return  with  his  son, 
Icarus,  to  his  native  land,  planned  and  con- 
trived their  escape  by  means  of  artificial 
wings,  is  familiar  to  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil.  'Though  Minos  may 
block  escape  by  land  and  water,  yet  the  sky 
is  open,  and  by  that  way  will  we  go' — 'et 
caelum  certe  patet;  ibimus  iliac.'  So  saying  he 
sets  to  work  to  make  artificial  wings,  placing 
feathers  row  upon  row,  fastening  them  with 
twine  and  wax  and  bending  the  whole  into 
the  gentle  curve  of  a  bird's  wing.  Then  he 
fits  them  on,  warning  his  son,  meanwhile, 
not  to  fly  so  low  that  the  water  should  weight 
his  wings,  nor  so  high  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
should  melt  the  wax  which  joined  them.  The 
two  rise  into  the  air,  Daedalus  in  front  flap- 
ping his  wings  and  encouraging  his  son  to 
follow.  But  soon  Icarus  grows  over-bold  and 
disregarding  his  father's  warning  flies  ever 
higher  and  higher.  The  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  melt  the  wax  which  holds  the  feathers, 
and  wildly  beating  his  wingless  arms  he  falls 
headlong  into  the  'Icarian  Sea.'  The  story  as 
told  by  Ovid  is,  however,  only  a  later  accre- 
tion to  the  original  legend  of  Daedalus,  who, 
as  the  embodiment  of  mechanical  skill,  occu- 
pied a  place  in  Greek  tradition  analogous  to 
that  held  by  Wayland  the  Smith  in  the  folk- 
lore of  Scandinavia.  For  centuries  men  be- 
lieved that  such  an  artificer  had  actually  ex- 
isted and  the  flying  legend  may  conceivably 
refer  to  some  actual  attempt  at  winged  flight 
made  in  ancient  times.  The  earliest  represen- 
tation of  the  story  in  art,  which  is  found  on  a 
terra-cotta  drinking  cup  of  about  the  Seventh 
Century  B.C.,  shows  Daedalus,  alone,  flying 
away  from  a  centaur  who  is  vainly  gallop- 
ing after  him.  In  all  other  early  examples, 
however,  as  in  the  ancient  vase  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  the  five  cameos  or 
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No.  IV.— THE  FALL  OF  ICARUS  :  FROM  THE  INCUNABLE  SPIEGEL 
DER  WAHREN  RHETORIK,  BY  F.  RIEDERER  FROM  CICERO,  1493 


gems  reproduced  in  Furtwangler's  great  work 
on  antique  gems,  or  in  the  famous  mural  fres- 
coes of  Pompeii,  Icarus  is  shown  with  his 
father  as  a  principal  actor  in  the  story. 

In  sculpture,  the  most  realistic  of  all  early 
interpretations  of  the  episode  is  to  be  found 
in  the  two  bas-reliefs,  the  one  in  red  marble, 
the  other  in  white,  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome  (No.  iii).  Daedalus  appears  seated  at 
work,  finishing  his  own  pair  of  wings,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  tool  which  would  point 
to  some  other  material  as  the  framework  of  the 
wings  than  the  wax  and  twine  described  by 
Ovid.  Icarus  stands  before  him,  his  wings  al- 
ready fastened  to  shoulders  and  arms  by  nar- 
row bands.  His  slim  youthful  form,  to  which 
the  wings  seem  so  natural  an  adjunct,  ex- 
presses as  it  were  the  spiritual  and  physical 
aspiration  towards  flight,  in  contrast  to  Dae- 
dalus, in  whom  the  constructive  brain  and 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  craftsman  are 
emphasized.  This  scene  of  the  making  of  the 
wings  was  almost  invariably  chosen  by  the 
sculptor,  since  the  medium  in  which  he 
worked  was  ill-suited  to  express  the  move- 
ment of  flight  through  the  air.  With  the  pic- 
torial artist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  was 
different,  since  he  was  not  hampered  by  the 
same  restriction,  and  the  actual  flight  and  fall 
of  Icarus  naturally  made  the  strongest  appeal 
to  his  imagination. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  story  enjoyed 
little  popularity  and  appears  to  have  been 


totally  ignored  by  the  mediaeval  wood-carver, 
and  with  one  exception  by  the  sculptor.  Only 
in  miniatures  contained  in  manuscripts  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  the  interest  in  any 
way  sustained.  With  wood-cut  illustrators  of 
Ovid,  it  was  not  at  first  a  favourite  subject, 
but  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards  it  is 
depicted  in  numerous  editions  together  with 
the  kindred  legends  of  Phaethon  and  Bellero- 
phon.  Apart  from  these  wood-cuts,  the  only 
other  early  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Spiegel  der  Wahren  Rhetorik,  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Cicero  by  F.  Riederer  (1493).  This 
crude  but  spirited  woodcut,  remarkable  as 
the  first  representation  of  flight  in  a  printed 
book  (No.  iv),  shows  Icarus  plunging  ob- 
liquely into  the  sea,  while  his  father  fly- 
ing above,  vainly  holds  out  his  hand  to  save 
him.  The  excited  birds  who  chase  Daedalus 
through  the  air,  or  dive  like  Icarus  into  the 
sea,  add  a  realistic  touch  to  the  scene. 

In  sculpture  the  winged  man  of  the  cam- 
panile at  Florence  (No.  v),  sculptured  by 
Andrea  Pisano  after  Giotto's  design,  prob- 


No.  V.—THE  WINGED  MAN  :  DAEDALUS  ?  BAS-RELIEF  BY  ANDREA 
PISANO  AFTER  GIOTTO'S  DESIGN   :  CAMPANILE   AT  FLORENCE 
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ably  represents  Daedalus,  although  the  mat- 
ter is  open  to  some  doubt.  The  feathered 
body  with  the  strange  legs  and  feet  seems 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  contemporary  idea 
of  Daedalus  as  the  greatest  architect  and  ar- 
tificer of  ancient  Greece,  and  tradition  in 
Giotto's  time  would  naturally  represent 
Icarus  with  his  father.  On  the  other  hand  the 
old  man's  head,  the  wings  bound  to  body  and 
arms,  and  the  tools  which  appear  at  the  base 
of  the  design  seem  indeed  to  indicate  Dae- 
dalus. Moreover,  the  tentative  poise  of  the 
body  suggests  that  it  is  the  moment  described 
by  Ovid,  when  Daedalus  first  tries  his  wings, 
and  balancing  his  body  in  the  air,  strives  to 
learn  the  strange  art  of  flying.  Such,  at  least, 


No  W—THE  FALL  OF  ICARUS  :  LINE  ENGRAVING  ON  COPPER  BY 
PICART  :  FROM  MYTHOLOGICAL  SERIES  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  M 


is  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Mere- 
jowsky  in  The  Fore-runner,  his  remarkable 
novel  on  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

It  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance, however,  that  general  interest  in  the 
legend  revived.  The  Italian  painters  soon 
realized  the  great  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
subject,  and  such  men  as  Giulio  Romano  and 
Annibale  Caracci  depicted  the  story  on  the 
walls  or  ceilings  of  the  great  palaces,  or  in 
pictures  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  art 
galleries  of  Europe.  The  exponents  of  the  new 
art  of  engraving  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
were  also  fond  of  the  subject,  and  the  interest 
continued  until  comparatively  modern  times. 
Here,  as  an  example,  is  reproduced  the  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  the  fall  of  Icarus 
by  Bernard  Picart  (No.  vi),  from  the 
series  of  classical  and  mythological 
scenes  entitled  The  Temple  of  the  Muses 
( 1 73 1 ) .  Icarus  is  depicted  from  below 
as  he  falls  headlong  into  the  sea,  while 
Daedalus,  flying  some  way  off,  is  evi- 
dently unaware  of  the  disaster. 

The  flying  legend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
immense  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  in  literature  and  art,  after  which 
it  became  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Although  no  part  of  the  original  body 
of  the  Alexander  tradition  known  as 
the  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  it  appears  in 
the  tenth-century  Latin  version,  the 
Historia  de  Proeliis  of  the  Archpresby- 
ter  Leo  and  in  later  versions  of  the 
Greek  text.  Leo  relates  how  the  King, 
on  arriving  at  the  Red  Sea  with  his 
army,  ascended  a  huge  mountain  and 
discussed  with  his  counsellors  how  he 
might  fly  up  into  the  sky.  T  made 
ready  a  machine  in  which  I  might  sit, 
and  I  caught  gryphons  and  bound 
them  with  chains,  and  set  before 
them  rods,  and  meat  on  the  ends 
thereof,  and  they  began  to  ascend  into 
Heaven.'  The  meat,  it  should  be 
added,  was  held  just  above  the  heads 
of  the  gryphons,  so  that  they  continu- 
ally endeavoured  to  reach  it,  and  in 
so  doing  bore  the  King  and  his  basket 
usEsAm      up  into  the  air.  In  another  version 
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No  VII—  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  CARRIED  THROUGH  THE  AIR  BY  GRYPHONS  :  TYMPANUM 
IN  (.'HARNEY  BASSET!  CHURCH  :  TWELFTH   CENTURY   :  BY   PERMISSION  OF  THE  RECTOR 


'he  shivered  from  the  exceeding  coolness  of 
the  air  that  arose  from  the  birds'  wings,' 
and  after  being  warned  to  descend  by  a 
winged  human-faced  creature,  turned  his 
spears  downwards  and  eventually  came  to 
earth  some  ten  days'  march  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  his  army.  The  story  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  King  Kaus, 
although  in  the  Alexandrine  legend  the 
eagles  have  become  gryphons  and  there  are 
other  variations  in  detail.  The  miniature  No. 
ix,  reproduced  from  a  French  MS.  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  Alexander,  written  by  Lambert  li  Tors 


in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, shows  Alexander 
flying  through  the  air  in 
a  house,  to  which  his  gry- 
phons are  attached.  The 
house  has  painted  walls 
and  tiled  roof  and  central 
courtyard,  in  which  the 
King  is  sitting,  holding 
the  meat  on  a  spear.  The 
idea  of  the  house  is  novel 
and  another  miniature  in 
the  same  manuscript 
shows  the  King  about  to 
ascend  in  a  basket.  Below 
the  picture  appears  the 
descriptive  note,  'Com- 
ment Alexandre  juit  porte  en 
hire  merveilsment  par  la  vertu 
de  griffons  et par  char  cru  contreuys par  soun  engyne? 

Painted  in  miniatures,  carved  in  stone, 
wood,  or  ivory,  worked  in  enamel  or  mosaic, 
woven  in  tapestries,  embroidered  on  textiles, 
the  interpretation  of  the  story  naturally  var- 
ied widely.  The  miniaturist  usually  painted 
all  four  gryphons,  and  sometimes  more,  while 
the  sculptor  or  carver  in  wood  usually  lim- 
ited them  to  two.  The  miniaturist  almost  in- 
variably showed  Alexander  in  the  iron  cage 
or  throne  referred  to  by  Leo,  while  the  sculp- 
tor preferred  the  open  basket  or  bowl.  The 
rods  or  spears  were  baited  sometimes  with 


No.  VO.I.-ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  :  HIS  CELESTIAL  JOURNEY  :  FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  MISERICORD  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL 
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No.  IX. — ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT'S  FLYING  'ENGINE'  :  FROM  A  FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY  ROMANCE  :  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  AT  OXFORD 


hunks  of  meat  or  haunches  of  lamb,  and 
sometimes  with  little  dogs.  Their  number 
varies  between  one  and  four,  and  in  some 
corrupt  versions  they  are  shown  as  sceptres. 

In  addition  to  MSS.,  thirty- two  examples 
can  be  given  in  which  the  legend  appears  in 
carving  or  pictorial  art.  Of  these  ten  come 
from  England,  where  the  story  seems  to  have 
been  most  popular  of  all,  eight  from  Ger- 
many, six  from  Italy,  and  the  remainder  from 
Switzerland,  Greece,  Russia,  and  France,  the 
latter  country  being  represented  by  only  a 
solitary  example.  The  greater  number,  as 
might  be  expected,  belong  to  the  Twelfth 
Century,  the  great  age  of  popular  romance, 
but  there  are  several  earlier  examples  both  in 
sculpture  and  embroidery,  and  the  earliest  of 
all,  an  Alexandrine  textile  fabric,  actually 
dates  from  the  Seventh  Century. 

In  England  the  earliest  representation  of 
the  legend,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  and  the  only  example  in 
stone  extant,  is  to  be  found  crudely  carved  on 


the  tympanum  of  the  little  church  of 
Charney  Bassett  in  Berkshire  (No. 
vii).  The  King  is  shown  without  his 
rods,  meat,  or  basket,  but  simply 
carried  by  two  tame-looking  gry- 
phons which  he  is  clasping  round 
the  neck,  and  which  have  hold  of  him 
by  their  beaks  and  fore-claws.  The 
legend  is  also  to  be  seen  on  carved 
misericords  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries  in  no  fewer  than 
four  English  cathedrals,  those  of 
Wells,  Chester,  Lincoln  and  Glouces- 
ter, and  in  four  parish  or  monastic 
churches,  those  of  Beverley,  Dar- 
lington, Whalley  and  Cartmel  Priory. 
Of  these  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  earliest  in  date  (c.  1330),  is 
the  delicate  carving  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral. In  Gloucester  Cathedral  the 
King  and  his  gryphons  appear  on 
three  separate  misericords,  the  two 
mediaeval  examples  showing  him  on 
a  throne  (No.  viii),  and  in  a  basket, 
respectively,  flying  through  the  air. 

Despite  its  widespread  popularity 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  legend 
of  Alexander  was  almost  completely 
neglected  by  artists  of  a  later  age,  and  only 
survives  to-day  as  a  mere  curiosity.  The  story 
of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  on  the  other  hand, 
revived  after  a  period  of  comparative  neg- 
lect by  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  has 
continued  to  interest  painters,  engravers,  and 
sculptors  throughout  the  centuries,  inspiring 
Canova's  masterpiece  of  1799,  and  possibly, 
in  more  modern  times,  Rodin's  sculpture, 
Illusion  falling  to  the  Earth,  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  The  Fall  o  f  Icarus. 

In  conclusion  the  present  writer  would  like 
to  express  her  indebtedness  to  Signor  Boffito, 
whose  learned  monograph,  U  Aeronautic  a  nella 
Litteratura  nell' 'Arte  e  nel  Folklore,  constitutes 
the  only  general  survey  of  a  subject  which, 
with  the  growing  interest  in  aeronautical 
history,  is  proving  more  and  more  attractive 
to  collectors. 

The  illustration  No.  iii  is  reproduced  by 
permission  from  a  photograph  by  Alinari 
(lent  by  Signor  Boffito),  and  No.  viii  from  a 
photograph  by  S.  Pitcher,  of  Gloucester. 
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THE  'OLD   LONDON'  EXHIBITION 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  SIR  PHILIP  SASSOON'S 

By  ANDREW  CARFAX 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Sir  Philip 
Sassoon,  who  has  been  generously  giv- 
ing up  his  salons  year  after  year  to  help 
the  Royal  Northern  Hospital,  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  and  crafts  by  bygone  Lon- 
doners has  been  opened  at  45  Park  Lane  and 
will  continue  till  April  10th.  In  this  venture,  as 
heretofore,  Sir  Philip  is  most  efficiently  secon- 
ded by  Mrs.  David  Gubbay.  As  a  retrospect 
of  London  art,  it  was  thought  that  such  an 
exhibition  might  be  a  fitting  epilogue  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Coronation  year.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  exhibits,  coming  from  private 
collections,  or  from  sources  not  usually  avail- 
able to  inspection,  will  be  new  to  the  public 
generally.  Most  prominent,  as  usual,  amongst 
the  generous  contributors  are  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Though  all  the  exhibits 


have  some  association  with  London  City  or 
Greater  London,  they  have  not  primarily  been 
selected  on  account  of  their  historical  interest. 
Artistic  worth  and  fine  craftsmanship  have 
been  the  governing  considerations,  and  since 
London  always  attracted  the  finest  craftsmen, 
some  very  fine  work  ensued.  The  interest  of 
the  present  exhibition  is  varied  enough  to  at- 
tract all  classes  of  connoisseurs  and  amateurs 
of  the  arts.  As  may  be  expected,  the  pictures 
make  the  first  call  upon  our  attention,  but  the 
City  Churches  and  Companies  have  lent  ex- 
amples of  plate,  some  of  it  dating  from  the  Fif- 
teenth Century.  The  Chelsea,  Bow  and  Lam- 
beth porcelain  and  pottery  factories  are  re- 
presented. Tapestries  and  furniture  of  par- 
ticularly fine  quality  combine  happily  to  make 
an  impressive  setting,  and  the  old  London 


A  SOHO  TAPESTRY  WITH  BIRDS,  ANIMALS,  FLOWERS,  A  VASE  AND  OTHER  ORNAMENT  :  THE  CENTRE  PANEL  OF  YELLOW,  THE  BACK- 
GROUND OF  BUFF:  11  FT.  1  IN.  WIDE  x  6  FT.  2  IN.  HIGH  :  LENT  BY  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT.  K.G.  :  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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MORTLAKE  TABLECLOTH,  WORKED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  EARL 
OF  MONTAGUE  :  7'  2"  X  6'  V  :  LENT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


clockmakers  of  renown  are  not  forgotten.  Fur- 
ther there  is  a  fine  series  of  Battersea  enam- 
els, lent  by  The  Honble.  Mrs.  Ionides. 

Several  views  of  the  Thames  are  of  great 
interest  to  Londoners.  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  contributed  two  of  his  many  fine  Canal- 
ettos  from  Windsor  Castle.  These  are  the  well- 
known  scenes  from  the  terrace  of  Somerset 
House  Garden,  the  one  looking  east  to  St. 
Paul's,  with  half-a-hundred  city  steeples,  the 
other  looking  towards  Westminster,  showing 
the  many-arched  bridge  in  the  mid-distance 
and  the  Abbey  rising  prominently  beyond  it. 
Both  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures hung  by  George  HI  at  Kew  Palace.  His 
Majesty  has  also  lent  Zoffany's  Queen  Charlotte 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Old  Buckingham  House.  Two  other  valuable  re- 
cords of  Old  London,  by  Canaletto,  are  the 
views  from  Richmond  House,  at  Whitehall, 
looking  down  and  up  the  Thames.  Both  Can- 
aletto and  Samuel  Scott  his  successor  as 
painter  of  the  London  scene  are  here  in  great 
force.  By  the  latter  are  two  interesting  views, 
The  Monument  and  Fish  Street  Hill  and  Somerset 
House  and  the  Adelphi,  from  London  Bridge. 
Hogarth's  famous  Southwark  Fair,  said  by 
Bryan  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  Hafod 
in  1807,  and  engraved  by  the  artist  himself 


in  !733>  has  turned  up  again,  loaned  by  Mr. 
Harry  Oakes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
quality.  Very  appropriately,  the  Foundling 
Hospital  is  lending  its  series  of  eight  circular 
pictures  of  London  Hospitals,  painted  by 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Samuel  Wale,  and 
Edward  Haytley.  Of  these,  the  Hospital  of  the 
Charterhouse  is  a  fine  work  by  Gainsborough 
dated  1748.  Other  important  London  views 
are  Daniel  Turner's  Lambeth  Palace  in  1801, 
and  the  hundred  years'  earlier  scene,  The 
Great  Frost  on  the  Thames,  in  1 702,  by  Jan  Wyck. 
Two  of  Francis  Wheatley's  original  paintings 
for  his  Cries  of  London  are  shown.  Selling  Gin- 
gerbread is  lent  by  Lady  Beit,  and  Pots  and  Pans 
to  mend  by  Viscount  Bearstead.  The  latter, 
signed  and  dated  1785,  however,  was  not 
one  of  those  engraved.  A  pair  of  fine  can- 
vases by  George  Stubbs,  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  comes  from  Good- 
wood. The  first  commission  of  importance  re- 
ceived by  Stubbs  after  settling  in  London  was 


A  WALNUT  WING-CHAIR  WITH  PETIT-POINT  NEEDLEWORK,  THE 
KNEES  CARVED  WITH  MASKS  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  ROBERT  TRITTON 


I'lli:  'OLD  LONDON  '  EXHIBITION 


one  of  these,  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Albemarle  shooting 
at  Goodwood.  There  is  clean, 
crisp  painting  here,  and 
the  dogs  are  particularly 
good.  Horse  Training,  its 
companion  picture,  shows 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  with 
Mary,  his  Duchess  and  Lady 
Louisa  Lennox,  all  riding — 
the  ladies  capped.  The 
grooms' liveries, buff  or  yel- 
low ochre,  with  scarlet  and 
white  facings  and  cuffs  and 
scarlet  waistcoats  provide 
a  lively  feature  in  the  col- 
our scheme.  The  Fruit  Sel- 
ler, by  Henry  Walton,  the 
property  of  Capt.  Osbert 
Sitwell,  marred  though  it 
is  by  the  enormous  size  of 
the  head  of  the  old  lady 
vending  her  wares,  is  a  pic- 
ture to  charm  all  hearts; 
and  faults  of  drawing  and  proportion  inter- 
fere with  our  complete  enjoyment  of  Richard 


WALNUT  BUREAU  ON  STAND  :  CABRIOLE  LEGS,  CARVED  WITH 
MASKS  AND   PAW  FEET  :  LENT  BY  MRS.   PERCIVAL  GRIFFITHS 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ELECTION  ;  OR  THE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE  BUYING  THE  BUTCHER'S 
VOTE  :  PAINTING  BY  GEORGE  MORLAND,  531  IN.  a  40  :  LENT  BY  SIR  GEORGE  SITWELL,  BT. 


Wilson's  unusual  portrait  group  The  two  Prin- 
ces and  Dr.  Ayscough.  A  characteristic  Marcel- 
lus  Laroon,  an  artist-adventurer  working  in 
London,  is  Two  Dancers,  figures  in  a  saloon, 
flanked  by  a  fiddler  and  a  double-bass  player. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  kiss.  Here  she  is 
seen,  soliciting  the  vote  by  bribery  irresist- 
ible, from  a  stolid-looking  butcher,  while  a 
shepherd's  dog  filches  his  meat.  Even  if  the 
joints  thrust  themselves  too  forcibly  upon  our 
notice,  the  fine  quality  of  paint  is  undeniable. 
This  picture,  The  Westminster  Election,  is  by 
George  Morland's  own  hand,  lent  by  Sir 
George  Sitwell,  Bart.  Coming  to  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  we  find  a  group  of  four 
preparatory  canvases  by  W.  P.  Frith,  for  some 
of  his  much-favoured  London  scenes.  Not  all 
of  these  were  carried  out.  The  Railway  Station, 
dated  1861,  was  destined  to  mature  to  sensa- 
tional success.  Those  of  Morning,  Regent  Street; 
Might,  The  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  Morning, 
Covent  Garden,  executed  about  1868,  were 
abortive,  owing  to  a  Royal  Commission  de- 
manding priority.  London's  worthies  are  re- 
presented in  Lely's  portrait  otPepys,  lent  from 

[Continued  on  page  755] 
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AN  ORIENTAL  SUBJECT  PAIN- 
TED BY  JEAN-ETIENNE  LIOTARD 

RECENT  researches  on  Jean-Etienne  Liotard, 
such  as  those  of  Gielly  in  Les  Peintres  Genevoises, 
k.F.  Fosca's  monograph,  and  the  articles  in  The 
Connoisseur  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners  (May  1933) 
and  N.  S.  Trivas  (January  1937),  take  special  note  of 
his  Oriental  period  dating  from  his  visit  to  the  Levant. 
Little,  however,  has  been  added  to  the  account  of 
the  artist  in  the  combined  work  of  Humbert,  Revil- 
liod  and  Tilanus,  published  forty  years  ago,  but  the 
fact  that  the  greater  attention  recently  drawn  to  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  'painter  of  truth'  gives  interest 
to  the  discovery  of  a  small  painting  in  oil  by  Liotard 
lately  acquired  by  Ginsburg  &  Levy.  Its  subject  is  a 
family  group  in  Oriental  costume  against  a  landscape 
background.  The  colouring  is  exceptionally  pure  and 
intense,  with  brilliant  hues  of  green,  carnation  and 
citron  yellow,  and  has  an  enamel-like  surface.  This 
picture  figured  in  a  New  York  auction  sale  in  1929, 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Carlisle  Norwood.  Its  earlier 
history  is  not  known,  nor  the  identity  of  the  European 


A  EUROPEAN  FAMILY  IN  THE  LEVANT  :  BY  JEAN-FTIENNE  LIOTARD  (GINSBURG  &  LEVY 


family  portrayed,  possibly  to  be  found  among  the 
wealthy  foreign  merchants  or  diplomatic  colony  at 
Smyrna  or  Constantinople.  Liotard's  original  sketches 
in  the  Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  furnish 
the  names  of  some  of  these  less  known  patrons.  The 
lady  closely  resembles  Mme  Peleran,  the  wife  of  the 
French  Consul  at  Smyrna,  of  whom  he  made  a  full 
length  sketch  in  European  dress,  but  as  his  portrait  of 
M.  Peleran  shows  him  clean  shaven  and  in  European 
dress,  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  He  may  have  presented 
this  appearance  in  the  Oriental  garb  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  foreign  residents  to  affect.  The  features  have 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  painter  himself.  At 
Smyrna,  Liotard  also  made  drawings  of  Signora  Mari- 
got  and  Mme  Fremy;  at  Constantinople  of  Mine 
Abelgrade,  and  of  the  English  agent,  Mr.  Levett  and 
his  wife.  Many  of  his  drawings  show  the  delight  he 
took  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Orient,  which 
he  himself  assumed,  preserving  a  long  beard  even  after 
his  return  to  Europe.  Two  of  these  drawings  became 
well  known  through  engravings:  Une  Dame  Pratique  de 
Galate  avec  son  esclave  and  La  Dame  Franque  de  Per  a  et  sa 
fille,  both  in  costumes  resembling  that  worn  by  the 
lady  in  the  painting  here  re- 
produced. Liotard  painted  this 
costume  again  in  a  series  of  en- 
amel miniatures  of  which  the 
prototype  is  a  portrait  said  to 
represent  the  daughter  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  In 
one  of  Lady  Mary's  letters  from 
the  Levant,  to  which  she  went 
in  1 7 16,  she  describes  her  Or- 
iental costume  in  full  detail, 
with  its  loose  outer  garment, 
generally  made  of  a  rich  bro- 
cade and  lined  with  cither  er- 
mine or  sable,  called  a  curdee, 
which  'they  throw  off  or  put 
on  according  to  the  weather,' 
and  under  it,  the  tight  fitting 
caftan  bound  by  a  girdle  'which 
all  that  can  afford  it  will  have 
entirely  of  diamonds.'  On  her 
head  she  wore  a  velvet  cap  or 
talpock,  as  seen  on  the  lady's 
head  in  the  present  portrait- 
group. 

The  four-sided  tower  or 
monument  in  the  background 
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has  not  been  identified,  but  its 
unusual  form,  among  the  cus- 
tomary circular  towers  which 
rival  in  number  the  ubiquitous 
cypress  in  Cornelis  de  Bruin's 
views  of  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople in  his  Voyage  au  Levant, 
published  in  17 15,  should  be 
the  means  of  locating  the  scene 
more  precisely.  Eiotard,  with 
Lord  Bessborough  as  compan- 
ion, began  his  journey  at  Nap- 
les, and  after  visiting  Capri, 
Messina,  Syracuse,  Malta, 
Melos,  Paros,  Antiparos,  Delos 
and  Chios,  proceeded  to  Smyr- 
na and  finally  Constantinople. 
He  remained  in  the  Orient 
about  four  years,  returning  by 
way  of  Moldavia  and  reaching 
Vienna  in  1743.  Many  of  his 
Oriental  pictures  were  painted 
after  his  return  from  sketches. 


NEEDLEWORK  CHAIRS 
FROM    HOLME  LACY 


TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  SIX  NEEDLEWORK  CHAIRS,  C.  1710  :  FROM  HOLME  LACY  (FRENCH  &  CO.) 


A SET  of  six  sidechairs  in 
their  original  needlework  covering,  originally 
from  the  State  Chamber  at  Holme  Lacy  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  now  belonging  to  French  &  Co.  are  beauti- 
ful examples  of  English  furniture  design  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Their  importance 
as  part  of  the  furnishing  of  one  of  the  great  English 
Palladian  country  houses  is  augmented  by  the  remark- 
able state  of  preservation  of  the  needlework,  which 
retains  its  pristine  freshness  of  colour  and  unmarred 
texture.  The  walnut  framework  is  designed  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  though  the  proportions  are  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  height  at  the  back  being  forty-nine 
inches.  The  slender  cabriole  legs  and  the  type  of  foot 
show  Dutch  influence  and  relate  these  chairs  to  the 
period  of  William  and  Mary,  although  the  date  of  about 
1 7 1  o,  which  Latham  assigns  to  them  in  his  English  Homes, 
Vol.  Ill,  where  they  are  reproduced,  relegates  them 
to  the  following  reign.  They  were,  however,  made  for 
a  room  containing  a  State  bed  which  resembles  in  de- 
sign the  bed  of  William  III  at  Hampton  Court. 

Holme  Lacy  was  built  late  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury for  the  second  Viscount  Scudamore  and  many  of 
its  furnishings  were  added  by  his  successor,  James,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1697,  and  who  in  1710  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Lord  Digby.  The  latter  date  may 
have  some  significance  in  relation  to  the  chairs  which 
were  evidently  added  to  the  house  about  .liat  time. 


Of  especial  beauty  are  the  needlework  coverings  in 
cross  stitch.  The  medallions  on  the  seats  and  on  the 
backs  are  done  in  a  finer  stitch,  the  scenes  on  the  backs 
showing  gods  and  goddesses,  chiefly  divinities  of  the 
sea.  In  the  two  chairs  from  this  series  which  are  illus- 
trated, the  design  of  the  one  on  the  right  is  repeated 
with  slight  variations  on  a  second  chair  in  the  set;  but 
the  remaining  four  are  entirely  different  one  from  the 
other.  The  repeated  design,  elaborately  composed, 
may  represent  the  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,  the  crown 
held  over  the  head  of  the  central  figure  suggesting  the 
spouse  of  Poseidon.  The  other  chairs  show  nereids,  tri- 
tons,  dolphins,  in  designs  which  recall  the  tapestries  of 
the  period,  such  as  those  influenced  by  Marot.  The  two 
subjects  not  devoted  to  the  sea-gods  are  respectively  a 
'toilet  of  a  goddess,'  and  a  scene  showing  a  pair  riding  in 
a  car  drawn  by  lions.  The  ornamental  framework  for 
these  designs  varies  on  each  chair,  while  conforming  to 
a  certain  type  of  pattern  and  colour  scheme. 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  RAMSAY  OF 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  LEINSTER 

THE  gallery  of  Paul  Drey  has  opened  this  season  in 
new  quarters  in  Fifty-Seventh  Street  where  a 
handsomely  designed  setting  has  been  created  for  a 
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PORTRAIT  OF  EMILIA  MARY,  DUCHESS  OF  LEINSTER  :  BY 
ALLAN  RAMSAY  :  PAINTED  C.  1756  (PAUL  DREY'S  GALLERY) 

wide  range  of  art  objects  each  category  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  a  few  and  carefully  chosen  examples: 
Gothic  wood  carving,  Renaissance  bronzes,  early  en- 
amels, majolica  and  metalwork  are  given  individual 
consideration.  The  Drey  collection  of  paintings  is  rich 
in  Italian  primitives,  but  some  later  paintings  of  great 
interest  from  other  schools  have  recently  been  acquired, 
from  among  which  we  reproduce  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Leinster  by  Allan  Ramsay.  The  late  Sir 
Charles  Holmes  ascribed  this  work  to  the  artist's  mid- 
dle period,  after  Ramsay  had  gone  to  London  and  ab- 
sorbed the  influence  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Hudson ; 
though  this  portrait  possesses  greater  refinement  than 
is  usual  with  Hudson. 

Ramsay's  portraits  of  women  are  quite  as  successful 
as  his  portraits  of  men,  but  their  manner  is  not  the 
same.  One  has  only  to  compare  his  pictures  of  Rous- 
seau, Hoare,  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  with  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  his  wife  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
Edinburgh  and  with  the  delightful  beruffled  and  be- 
ribboned  Lady  Susan  Louisa  Fox  Strangways  to  real- 
ize that  his  whole  method  of  approach  is  different.  The 
note  books  of  George  Vertue  (Vol.  III,WalpoleSociety) 
remark  that  Ramsay's  pictures  'are  much  superior  in 
merit  '  to  other  painters,  and  perhaps  he  hits  upon  the 
essential  distinction  between  Ramsay's  portraits  of 


men  and  women  when  he  says  that  the  former  are 
'strong  likenesses,  firm  in  drawing,'  while  the  latter 
are  'delicate  and  genteel  .  .  .  easy,  free  likeness,  their 
habits  and  dresses  well  disposed  and  airy,  his  flesh  ten- 
der, his  silks  and  satins  shineing  beautiful  and  clean.' 
Ramsay  gives  vivacity  to  his  portraits  of  women,  endu- 
ing his  manner  with  a  certain  formality.  The  subject 
of  this  portrait  is  Emilia  Mary,  wife  of  James  Fitz- 
gerald, who  until  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1 746  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Kildare.  The  lady,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  said  to  be  without  a 
dowry,  but  as  a  god-daughter  of  George  II  she  brought 
her  husband  an  increase  in  dignity:  he  was  at  once 
elevated  to  the  peerage  of  England  as  Viscount  Lein- 
ster of  Taplow,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Leinster  in 
1766.  Among  the  nine  sons  of  this  pair,  the  fifth  was 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  adventurous  life  was 
brought  to  a  tragic  close.  He  was  fatally  wounded  re- 
sisting arrest  in  connexion  with  an  Irish  uprising.  The 
Duchess  of  Leinster  became  a  widow  in  1773,  and  re- 
married in  the  following  year  her  children's  tutor,  Wil- 
liam Ogilvie.  There  are  two  engraved  portraits  of  her 
after  Reynolds,  and  one  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster. 
The  second  Duke  was  painted  by  Reynolds  in  1774, 
just  after  his  succession  to  the  title,  and  there  is  a  later 
likeness  of  him  to  be  seen  among  the  Irish  portraits 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  VIENNA  SILVER 

ANEW  gallery  has  recently  been  opened  in  Madi- 
son Avenue  by  H.  F.  Sachs,  who  is  showing  a  col- 
lection of  silver,  largely  Continental,  in  a  setting  of 
antique  furniture.  Illustrated  here  is  a  set  consisting  of 
coffee  pot  and  hot  milk  pitcher  of  unusual  simplicity 
of  design,  the  work  of  a  Viennese  maker  whose  mark  is 
a  script  A  H  conjoined.  Both  pieces  show  the  Vienna 
mark  with  the  figure  13,  indicating  the  standard,  and 
the  date  1 770.  The  numerals  appear  in  a  shaped  shield 
surrounding  the  customary  Vienna  mark  of  a  cross 
within  an  oval.  The  mark,  as  it  here  appears,  was  es- 
tablished in  1737  and  was  in  use  with  slight  modifica- 
tions until  1806,  according  to  Rosenberg.  Another 
grade  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  number  15,  was  also 
in  use  at  the  time. 

The  severe  simplicity  of  this  pair  gives  it  a  singularly 
modern  appearance.  Probably  the  Viennese  maker 
(Vienna  generally  looked  to  France  for  her  inspira- 
tion) was  in  this  instance  influenced  by  the  straight 
cylindrical  forms  of  contemporary  English  silver, 
which  was  finding  its  way  to  Vienna  at  the  period.  An 
evidence  of  this  is  mentioned  by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his 
account  of  Austrian  silver  in  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and 
America.  This  Vienna  pair  has  handles  set  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  spout,  and  on  both  pieces  the  handles  are  on 
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the  same  side.  On  English  sets  they  were  often 
placed  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  they  could 
be  held  one  in  each  hand  and  their  contents 
poured  simultaneously  into  the  cup.  The  set 
is  of 'solitaire'  size.  This  example  comes  from 
the  last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa 
in  which  the  well-known  goldsmiths  Doma- 
nek  and  J.  S.  Wurth,  both  of  whom  designed 
in  the  French  style,  were  active.  The  identity 
of  the  maker  AH  is  not  recorded. 


WORCESTER  PASTILLE  BURN- 
ERS  WITH    ENGLISH  VIEWS 

ONE  of  a  pair  of  Worcester  porcelain 
pastille  burners  decorated  with  Eng- 
lish views,  seen  at  the  St.  James's  Galleries, 
shows  a  subject  that  has  been  identified  by  a 
reader  of  The  Connoisseur  with  the  view  of 
Fonthill  Abbey  by  Higham  after  Martin  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  September  1936.  In  that  engrav- 
ing the  edifice  is  shown  from  the  other  side.  The  view 
on  the  companion  piece,  a  cathedral  town,  is  still  to  be 
identified.  Both  pieces  are  unmarked.  They  have  a 
lavender  ground,  gilding,  and  moulded  leaf-scroll 
handles.  The  colouring  of  the  views  is  fresh  and  varied 
and  the  drawing  excellent.  They  are  obviously  of  the 
later  period  of  Worcester,  when  the  Flight  and  Barr 
establishment  and  the  Chamberlain  factory  were  en- 
tering on  a  period  of  active  rivalry.  Many  decorators 
worked  at  both  factories.  The  shapes  at  this  period  are 
in  the  Empire  taste. 

Among  the  decorators  who  painted  landscapes  for 
Flight  and  Barr,  mentioned  in  R.  L.  Hobson's  Wor- 
cester Porcelain,  are  Thomas  Baxter,  Moses  Webster, 
Robert  Brewer  (who  later  worked  for  Derby),  Doe, 
Silk  and  Rogers.  The  Chamberlain  factory  had  an 
able  landscape  painter  in  Humphrey  Chamberlain, 
Jr.,  whose  work  was  known  for  its  especially  fine  and 


COFFEE-POT  AND   HOT-MILK-POT   MADE    IN   VIENNA,   1770   :   WITH  THE  MAKER'S 


INITIALS   AH  COSJOISED,  AND  STANDARD  MARK    13  (GALLERY  OF  H.  F.  SACHS) 


PAIR  OF  WORCESTER  PASTILLE  BURNERS  IN  LAVENDER  AND  GOLD  WITH 
MOULDED    DECORATION    AND    SCENIC    PANELS    (ST.    JAMES'S  GALLERIES) 


minute  detail  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  with 
the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  From  the  Chamberlain 
factory  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  ordered  a  service  de- 
corated with  views  of  the  places  he  had  visited  in  Eng- 
land. Landscape  decoration  on  pieces  of  the  last  de- 
c  ide  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  early  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  are  to  be  seen  on  pieces  in  the  museum 
at  Worcester.  Though  these  views  do  not  possess  the  ro- 
mantic quality  of  the  landscapes  which  Jockey  Hill 
and  Boreman  did  for  Derby,  they  preserve  the  fine  de- 
tail of  the  engraved  views  so  popular  at  the  time,  and 
show  in  addition  a  fine  colour  sense. 


A  GEORGE  I  CARD-TABLE 

A WALNUT  card-table  of  about  the  year  1 725  with 
an  unusual  needlework  top,  the  pattern  of  which 
features  a  group  of  playing  cards,  forms  part  of  a  col- 
lection of  English  eighteenth-century  furniture  re- 
cently exhibited  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane.  It 
belongs  to  the  early  period  of  develop- 
ment of  the  more  broadly  curved  cab- 
riole leg  enriched  with  carving.  This 
change  in  design,  producing  a  boldly 
curved  and  ornamented  cabriole,  fol- 
lowed the  importation  of  Virginia  wal- 
nut, which  gave  to  the  cabinet-makers  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  large  pieces  of 
wood  than  they  had  obtained  from  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  sources.  An  ac- 
count of  this  epoch  in  walnut  furniture 
design  is  to  be  found  in  R.W.  Symonds's 
English  Furniture  from  Charles  II  to  George 
II,  where  the  changes  which  took  place 
after  1720  are  described. 
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The  playing  cards  are  an  uncommon  motif  in 
needlework  table-tops.  Here  they  are  casually  intro- 
duced across  a  background  of  conventional  flower 
sprays.  Two  court  cards  are  included,  and  the  seven 
numeral  cards  are  interesting  in  showing  the  suit  with 
a  single  pip,  w  hich  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  card, 
an  arabic  numeral  at  the  top  indicating  the  value. 
This  may,  of  course,  have  been  an  arbitrary  method  of 
the  embroiderer  w  hen  handling  a  design  which  threat- 
ened to  become  inconveniently  complicated,  for  early- 
cards,  like  the  modern  ones,  usually  show  the  actual 
number  of  the  pips,  as  may  also  be  seen  in  sixteenth- 
century  illustrations  of  card-playing.  There  were  made, 
how  ever,  in  England  in  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early 
Eighteenth  Centuries  a  number  of  pictorial  packs,  in 
w  hich  every  card  bears  an  illustration.  On  some  of  the 
earlier  packs  of  this  kind,  the  numeral  cards  were  re- 
stricted to  one  pip,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  card,  but  even  this  fashion  changed  later, 
and  a  small  inset,  with  the  complete  number  of  pips, 
was  introduced  in  one  corner  of  the  picture.  Perhaps 
the  embroiderer  had  this  in  mind,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  actual  practice  of  certain  packs  may  have 
been  follow  ed.  Students  of  playing  cards,  from  Singer 
and  Chatto  to  modern  writers,  are  more  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  court  cards  than  w  ith  the  hum- 
ble numerals,  and  do  not  speak  of  them  very  often : 
though  Chatto  asserts  that  the  early  numeral  cards 
were  treated  as  are  the  modern  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  embroiderer  has  rendered  this  particular 
design  with  such  complete  naturalism  that  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  players  of  Ombre,  gleek, 


WALNUT  CARD-TABLE,  C.  1725  :  WITH  ORIGINAL  NEEDLEWORK 
TOP,  HAVING  A  DESIGN  OF  PLAYING  CARDS   (W.  &  J.  SLOANE) 


lanterloo,  piquet  or  any  of  the  twenty-one  card  games 
listed  in  the  1 709  edition  of  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester, 
actually  used  such  cards  as  are  here  portrayed  with 
the  needle. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SECRETARY,  C.  1780 

A SECRETARY-CABINET  of  New  England  ori- 
gin, from  the  Antique  Galleriesof  Boston  and  illus- 
trated here,  was  probably  made  about  1 780,  although 
such  door  fronts,  with  their  ogee-shaped  panels,  had 
already  been  employed  for  several  decades  by  Ameri- 
can cabinet-makers.  There  is  fine  carving  on  the  feet, 
with  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  acanthus  leaf  to  the 
scrolled  bracket  form.  This  deep  carving  is  developed 
with  freedom  and  a  rhythmic  quality  of  design,  which 
indicates  an  expert  hand.  The  back  feet  are  also 
carved.  Had  this  been  an  English  piece  there  would 
have  doubtless  been  further  carving  on  the  base 
moulding.  As  it  is,  there  is  an  abrupt  but  not  unpleas- 
ing  contrast  betw  een  the  general  severity  of  the  lower 
section  and  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  foot.  This 
modification  of  the  English  style  is  typical  of  the 
American  cabinet-maker. 

The  interrupted  pediment  and  the  cornice-mould- 
ing are  ornamented  with  a  fine,  small  dentil,  both 
graceful  and  in  excellent  taste,  since  it  expresses  the 
scale  of  the  w  hole,  which  is  slightly  under  the  usual 
size.  The  bust  of  Franklin  on  the  pediment  is  probably 
of  later  date  and  shows  the  vigour  of  New  England 
wood  carving,  as  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and 
Salem  tow  ard  the  end  of  the  century.  The  cabinet  top 
has  a  carefully  executed  interior,  adding  the  final  de- 
tail w  hich  makes  the  whole  piece  conform  to  the  best 
traditions  of  New  England  cabinet-making. 

NOTES  ON  WEDGWOOD 

THE  annual  review  of  the  Wedgwood  Club  for 
1937,  entitled  Old  Wedgwood,  is  in  size  a  modest 
little  book,  but  contains  much  that  is  of  value  to  stud- 
ents. Unpublished  material  includes  excerpts  from  the 
diary  of  Joseph  Wedgwood's  wife;  who  was  agent  for 
the  Wedgwood  firm  in  Montreal.  These  are  published 
with  a  note  which  affirms  that  they  indicate  a  close 
connexion  of  the  three  pottery  families  of  Wedgw  ood, 
Ashworth  and  Mason,  and  that  the  business  con- 
nexions of  the  Wedgwood  firm  in  America  were  well 
established  by  181 5.  The  editor  of  the  review,  Jean 
Gorely,  contributes  an  account  of  William  Blake's  en- 
graved illustrations  for  a  Wedgwood  catalogue,  an  ex- 
cursion into  industrial  art  that  has  puzzled  his  bio- 
graphers, who  have  assumed  that  this  must  have  been 
early  journeyman's  work.  Mrs.  Gorely  quotes  the  cor- 
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RHAGES  LUSTRE  PLATE  WITH  EQUESTRIAN  FIGURE  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY  :  DIAM.  14  IN.  :  EVERIT  MACV  COLLECTION 


respondence  between  Blake  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  1 1 
in  1815,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  museum  at  Et- 
ruria  and,  in  addition  to  making  clear  the  obviously 
late  period  in  Blake's  career  in  which  these  illustra- 
tions were  made,  traces  the  circumstances  that  brought 
Blake  into  personal  contact  with  the  Wedgwoods. 

Highly  interesting  is  an  account  of  the  maker  of  one 
of  the  two  lost  portraits  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  was 
the  Chinese  artist  Chitqua,  or  'Tan-chet-qua,'  who 
came  to  London  in  1 769  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  of  May  1 7 7 1 .  His  small  portrait  busts 
at  ten  guineas  apiece  were  much  in  demand,  and  he 
received  an  order  from  the  King  and  Queen  to  make 
portraits  of  the  Royal  infantry.  The  bust  of  Wedgwood 
was  doubtless  made  in  1770,  as  a  letter  to  Bentley, 
February  16th,  1 77 1 ,  mentions  that  Wedgwood  had 
paid  the  artist  ten  guineas.  Another  article  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  feminine  figure,  generally  known  as 
the  'widow,'  which  appears  as  a  knob  on  teapots, 
sugar  boxes,  vases  and  lamps,  and  argues  the  possi- 
bility that  the  model  for  this  figure  may  have  been 
Honora  Sneyd,  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  Wedg- 
woods who  often  visited  the  factory. 

THE  EVERIT  MACY  COLLECTION 

THIS  important  collection  was  sold  by  auction  on 
January  6th,  7th  and  8th,  at  the  American  Art 
Association  Anderson  Galleries.  With  regard  to  Near 
Eastern  works  of  art  it  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  offered  for  public  sale  in  Ainciica.  The 


textiles  included  magnificent  Persian  brocades  and 
carpets:  gold,  silver  and  silk  brocades  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  gold-woven  and 
silver-woven  velvets  of  extreme  beauty.  The  ceramics, 
in  which  sphere  the  superb  Persian,  Mesopotamian 
and  Asia-Minor  pottery  predominated,  ranged  never- 
theless to  far  bounds  of  time  and  place:  Ancient 
Egyptian,  Chinese  of  many  periods,  Moresque  and 
European  pieces  were  all  represented,  while  some 
Greek  terracotta  vases,  black-glazed  hydrias  and  red- 
figured  kraters,  were  very  notable.  Of  the  glass, 
Egyptian,  Syrian  and  Roman  examples  from  the 
Second  Century  b.c.  to  the  Fourth  a.d.,  were  to  be  re- 
marked. There  were  several  fine  paintings:  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Perugino;  another,  with  Saint  and  Donor, 
by  the  Venetian  Vincenzo  Catena;  and  a  painting 
with  fifteen  accessory  panels  of  the  school  of  Antwerp. 


A  SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  SECRETARY-CABINET,  CIRCA  1780 
WITH    BUST  OF  FRANKLIN    ADDED    (ANTIQUE  GALLERIES) 
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By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


BRISTOL  MUSEUM  ACQUISITION 

WITH  the  aid  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
have  acquired  a  Venetian  sixteenth-century 
painting,  The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Antonio  da  Solario. 
This  purchase  is  of  particular  interest  to  Bristol,  as  it 
depicts  the  donor  (who  is  identified  by  an  inscrip- 
tion), Paul  Withypool,  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (the  Merchant  Taylors  of  Bristol), 
whose  chapel  was  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Ewens  Church 
in  that  city.  The  picture  is  signed  and  dated  15 14, 
and  inscribed:  orate  pro  anima  pauli  withipol. 
The  wings  of  the  Withypool  Altar  piece,  as  it  is  known, 
representing  Saints,  have  been  in  the  National  Gallery 
since  i860,  and  these  have  been  lent  to  Bristol  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Gallery,  so  that  the  altarpiece  is  now 
shown,  to  its  very  great  advantage  as  a  whole. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

AT  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  the 
LNational  Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Engravers 
and  Potters  is  holding  its  ninth  annual  exhibition. 
The  Institute's  spacious  rooms  hold  nearly  half-a- 
hundred  works  of  varied  interest  but  of  unequal  merit. 


Drastic  weeding  out  would  have  resulted  in  a  more 
creditable  aspect  of  the  aims  and  attainments  of  the 
society.  As  we  see  it,  there  is  too  much  of  the  spare- 
time  amateur  effort  in  these  wastes  of  canvas  and 
plastic  material,  but  a  Society,  buttressed  by  so  many 
names  of  renown,  is  not  to  be  ignored.  A  manifesto  by 
way  of  introduction  tells  us  that  'the  formation  of  the 
National  Society  was  the  national  fruition  of  a  grow- 
ing desire  among  artists  of  every  creed  and  outlook 
for  an  annual  exhibition  which  would  represent  all 
aspects  under  one  roof,  without  prejudice  or  favour 
to  any  one.'  Such  an  attitude  opens  the  door  to  certain 
pitiful  performances  which  could  well  be  spared  and 
which  not  only  let  the  show  down  generally,  but  tend 
to  distract  enjoyment  from  the  many  fine  works  which 
deserve  whole-hearted  attention.  Fortunately  some  dis- 
crimination must  have  been  exercised,  some  favour 
shown,  as  we  may  see  from  the  names  occupying  the 
most  coveted  positions. 

As  usual,  the  North  Gallery  gives  promise  not  by 
any  means  fulfilled  by  a  completed  survey.  'Without 
prejudice,'  says  the  manifesto,  and  without  prejudice 
we  give  our  own  opinion  that  June  Flowers,  by  Elsie 
Atkins,  Flowers  in  a  Window  at  Swanage,  by  E.  Beatrice 
Bland,  Treasure  Island,  by  A.  K.  Browning  (these  three 
canvases  are  all  by  women),  Moscow  and  Segovia,  by 
Charles  Cundall,  A.R.A.,  took  the  eye  as  delectable 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  WITH  SAINTS  :  A  TRIPTYCH  BY  ANTONIO  DA  SOLARIO  :  VENETIAN  SCHOOL ■  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1 514 
THE  DONOR,  PAUL  WITHYPOOL,  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PANEL  :  PURCHASED  FOR  THE   BRISTOL  MUSEUM   AND   ART  GALLERY 
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things  even  before  Mr.  Nevinson's  quite  charmingly 
reticent  studies  of  beech  trees  in  Arundel  Park  and 
Ashdown  Forest,  and  more  strident  and  clamorous 
things  to  which  other  well-known  names  are  attached. 

In  the  West  Gallery,  Sir  Muirhead  Bone  asserts  his 
priority  in  five  impeccable  drawings,  ranging  in 
mood  from  the  sombre  and  windy  End  of  the  Season, 
Cromer  (four  of  these  drawings  are  from  Cromer)  to  the 
sun-baked  Railway  Sheds,  Marseilles.  Of  this  latter  sub- 
ject we  are  promised  an  etching.  Near  these  masterly 
drawings,  and  worthy  of  their  company,  are  the  schol- 
arly and  sensitive  drawings  of  Professor  Randolph 
Schwabe,  Abbey  Street,  and  Abbey  Street  Backs,  Cerne  Ab- 
bas. This  artist  has  also  two  other  drawings  of  sterling 
merit,  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  Fishing  Boats,  Hastings. 
This  last  gains  much  by  its  quietude  and  sobriety  of 
colour  and  the  same  applies  to  R.  W.  Stewart's  Boat 
Yard,  Maldon.  In  the  same  category  of  sound  and  pur- 
poseful drawing  come  Sydney  Causer's  Prison  Roofs, 
Segovia  and  Outside  the  Walls,  Avila.  By  contrast  the  vivid 
hues  of  Heber  Mathew's  Aloe,  Menton  Beach,  with  its 
yellow  striped  tropical  leaves  and  orange  scarlet  beach 
umbrellas,  makes  a  most  attractive  decorative  scheme. 
This  artist  is  also  a  most  capable  potter.  Still  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Fair  and  the  Circus,  Clifford  Hall  is  much 
in  evidence  here.  Trubka  and  his  Tigers  at  Olyrnpia  is  his 
most  important  canvas,  in  spite  of  the  'insistence'  of 
the  iron  bars.  Smaller  works  are  Le  Can-Can,  and 
Dance  Booth,  Montmartre. 

In  the  wilderness  of  the  large  South  Gallery,  the  star 
performers,  to  our  thinking,  are  Ethel  Walker  (August 
Morning),  Stanley  Grimm  (Snow Landscape),  E.  B.  Bland 
(Flower  Piece),  Margaret  Fisher  Prout  (The  Terrace), 
Arnold  Mason  (Moors  near  Conway),  R.  O.  Dunlop 
(River  Scene,  Leatherhead) ,  and  T.  C.  Dugdale,  A.R.A., 
who  shows  a  soundly  painted  Nude.  Here  also  must  be 
noted  Maurice  Lambert's  plaster  for  the  bronze  statue 
Homo  Sapiens  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  engravings  and 
etchings  reach  a  very  creditable  standard  and  there  is 
some  excellent  pottery  scattered  through  the  rooms. 

A  HERALDIC  VICAR- ARTIST 

AN  unusual  method  of  celebrating  the  Coronation 
Lof  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  recently 
occurred  to  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  B.  Battersby,  the 
Vicar  of  the  little  country  church  of  Chittoe  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  celebration  took  the  form  of  a  series  of 
twenty-four  painted  heraldic  shields  displaying  the 
arms  of  the  six  successive  bishops  who  have  held  the 
See  of  Salisbury  since  the  foundation  of  the  church  in 
1845,  of  the  eight  vicars  who  have  held  the  living  and 
of  the  larger  landowners  of  the  parish  since  its  crea- 
tion. What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  remark- 
able achievement  of  Mr.  St.  John  Battersby  as  a  her- 


THE  DANCE  BOOTH,  MONTMARTRE  FAIR  :  PAINTING  IN  OIL  BY 
CLIFFORD  HALL  :  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

aldic  artist.  The  shields,  measuring  2  ft.  wide  by  3  ft., 
painted  in  the  rare  intervals  of  his  official  duties  have 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  church  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  together  with  an  armorial  roll  of  the  shields 
in  miniature.  The  latter  he  was  good  enough  to  send 
to  the  office  of  The  Connoisseur  for  inspection.  Its 
execution  is  so  perfect  that  only  the  impracticability  of 
rendering  its  detail  adequately  prevented  us  repro- 
ducing it  as  a  colour  plate.  The  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Bat- 
tersby, who  received  a  commission  in  the  army  before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  lost  a  limb  during  the 
Great  War,  has  held  the  present  living  for  some  three 
years.  As  a  heraldic  painter,  judged  by  the  strictest 
professional  standards,  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
ablest  living  exponents,  with  an  impeccable  precision 
of  style.  He  has  also  painted  and  had  fired  a  coron- 
ation memorial  tile. 


A  CHARITY  AUCTION  OF  ANTIQUES 

AN  event  of  considerable  interest  to  collectors, 
Jl\_  which  will  enable  them  to  participate  in  a  praise- 
worthy enterprise,  is  the  auction  of  antiques,  to  be 
organized  by  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  on  behalf  of 
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PI  ETA,  IN  CARVED  AND  PAINTED  WOOD  :  BY  THE  MEISTER  VON 
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Queen  Charlotte's  Maternity  Hospital.  The  sale  which 
Messrs.  Sotheby  have  generously  undertaken  to  con- 
duct at  their  rooms,  free  of  all  charges,  is  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentenary  of  the  Hospital.  An  im- 
posing list  of  donors  and  patrons  are  assisting  the 
scheme,  and  only  articles  approved  by  experts  as 
being  at  least  one  hundred  years  old  are  to  be  accepted 
and  offered  for  sale.  These  will  include  furniture, 
pictures  and  prints,  porcelains,  jewels,  glass,  silver, 
clocks,  bronzes,  miniatures,  tapestry,  needlework  and 
Chinese  works  of  art. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary, 
the  Princess  Royal,  Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
Princess  Helena  Victoria  and  Princess  Marie  Louise 
head  the  list  of  those  who  have  already  promised  to 
contribute  suitable  objets  d'art,  and  the  list  farther 
includes  Countess  Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  the  Marquess 
and  Marchioness  of  Crewe,  Lady  Fitzgerald,  Sir 
Raymond  Greene,  Bart.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Guinness, 
Sir  Edward  Marsh,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Gerald  Wellesley,  Mr.  Antony  de  Rothschild  and 
Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.  The  article  selected  by  Queen 
Mary  for  presentation  is  an  early  Italian  tapestry 
picture,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Viscount 
Esher,  and  of  this  magnificent  example  of  Renaissance 
craftsmanship  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking  wrote,  'It  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  achievements  in  the  nature 
of  needlework  of  early  sixteenth-century  date,  that  I 
have  ever  come  across.'  The  Council  of  the  British 


Antique  Dealers'  Association  have  decided  to  give 
their  fullest  official  support  to  this  undertaking,  and 
choice  pieces  are  expected  from  the  members.  It  is 
hoped  that  collectors  all  over  England  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  spare  some  item  or  items  from  their 
collections,  in  order  to  help  the  great  national  charity 
that  is  to  benefit.  In  the  first  instance,  offers  only  are 
requested,  and  these,  with  the  fullest  possible  descrip- 
tion and  history,  should  be  sent  to  Lady  Howard  de 
Walden,  at  29,  Dorset  Square,  London,  N.W.  1 . 


THE  LATE  ROWLEY  SMART 

AT  the  White  Gallery,  2,  New  Burlington  Street, 
W.,  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  water-colours 
by  the  late  Rowley  Smart  of  Manchester,  was  opened 
on  February  9th,  by  Lady  Mount-Temple.  A  large 
number  of  sympathetic  admirers  attended,  this  being 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  belated  memorial  exhibi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  here  was  a  fine  artist  with 
an  original  outlook  and  a  strong  personal  expression, 
particularly  in  the  realm  of  landscape.  Though  always 
sadly  handicapped  by  the  malady  which  cut  short  a 
life  of  great  promise  in  its  prime,  Rowley  Smart 
worked  with  great  fortitude  up  till  the  last.  He  covered 
a  great  variety  of  subject  matter  and  was  adventurous 
in  his  search  for  it.  In  Paris  he  was  happy,  yet  with  all 
the  French  influences  manifest  enough  in  him,  his 
mind  was  very  definitely  and  deeply  rooted  in  his 
mother  country.  The  examples  shown  ranged  from 
scenes  in  Italy,  Cornwall,  Connemara,  Paris  and  Swed- 
en, to  portraits,  flower-pieces,  still-life  and  decoration : 
and  the  changes  seen  in  his  latest  work  show  that  his 
mind  was  still  developing. 

In  another  room  was  being  held  the  first  London 
exhibition  of  works  by  Norbert  Nadel,  a  Polish  painter 
whom  a  few  biographical  details  introduce  to  us  as  a 
versatile  personality.  In  these  canvases,  however,  we 
feel  that  he  is  much  overshadowed  by  his  neighbour. 


AN  OXFORD  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

VISITORS  to  Oxford,  travelling  along  the  'High,' 
whose  eyes  are  caught  by  a  sign  of  more  than 
usual  merit  hanging  above  the  door  of  the  new  prem- 
ises occupied  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Foot,  will  hardly  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  the  work  of  Sir  Guy 
Dawber,  R.A.  The  exterior  of  the  shop,  No.  36,  High 
Street,  to  be  precise,  a  double-fronted  one  with  a 
central  doorway  by  the  same  architect,  is  designed  to 
fall  into  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  The  panelled 
interior  forms  a  worthy  and  appropriate  setting  for 
the  display  of  old  English  furniture.  Thither  Capt. 
Foot,  R.N.,  has  brought  a  number  of  pieces,  both  rare 
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and  beautiful,  that  do  credit  to  his  knowledge  and 
taste.  His  declared  policy  is  to  sell  only  such  pieces 
as  will  so  satisfy  his  customers  that  each  shall  be  a 
permanent  advertisement.  His  aims  are  to  please  the 
cultured  and  satisfy  the  fastidious  and  to  gain  a 
reputation  for  reliability  and  good  judgment;  and 
for  the  objects  he  desires  he  searches  untiringly,  far 
and  wide.  It  is  clear  that  Capt.  Foot  must  have  spent 
a  considerable  length  of  time  in  pursuing  his  re- 
searches, besides  possessing  natural  discernment  in 
his  choice  of  antiques.  In  matters  of  condition  and 
quality  he  exacts  the  highest  standards,  preferring 
untouched  and  unrestored  specimens  of  simple  design 
and  good  proportions  to  ornate  and  elaborate  decep- 
tion. To  mention  a  few  items,  there  is  a  Queen  Anne 
bureau,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  of  light  tinted  walnut, 
beautiful  in  grain,  simple  and  satisfying  in  its  pro- 
portions, a  Queen  Anne  mirror  of  gilded  gesso,  a 
walnut  bureau  bookcase  of  strong  simple  lines  and 
of  the  richest  tortoiseshell  colouring,  a  small  Chippen- 
dale centre  table  with  fret  brackets,  platform  and 
stretcher,  of  particularly  fine  patina,  an  octagonal 
Chippendale  wine  cooler  with  lion-mask  handles,  an 
elegant  walnut  stool,  a  George  I  walnut  armchair 
with  paw  feet,  a  serpentine  kneehole  dressing-table 
of  rich  golden  colour,  and  a  sixfold  leather  screen 
of  about  1 700,  decorated  in  the  Chinese  style  with 
panels  of  flowers. 


THE  GEORG  SCHUSTER 
COLLECTION,  MUNICH 

THE  remarkable  collection  of  sculp- 
ture formed  by  the  well-known 
Munich  hotel-proprietor  Georg  Schuster 
is  about  to  be  dispersed  by  auction.  No 
such  varied  and  representative  assem- 
blage has  been  seen  in  the  market  for  de- 
cades. The  aim  of  the  owner  was  to  ac- 
quire specimens  of  the  highest  quality 
that  would  illustrate  adequately  the  en- 
tire development  of  plastic  art  from  the 
Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Nineteenth. 
There  are  French  bronze  crucifixes, 
Limoges  work  and  ivories,  a  Roman  Cru- 
cifix and  a  Madonna  Enthroned  of  c. 
1350.  The  principal  German  masters  are 
represented  in  characteristic  works,  in 
stone,  boxwood,  and  other  materials  to 
the  number  of  over  three  hundred,  as 
well  as  paintings  of  the  Baroque  and 
Mediaeval  Periods.  The  Catalogue  con- 
tains many  reproductions  and  the  sale 
will  be  conducted  by  Messrs.  Julius  Boh- 
ler  at  Munich  on  March  17th  and  18th. 


[Continued  J  mm  page  i4'j\ 

Cambridge,  Kncller's  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Hogarth's 
Captain  Coram,  to  whose  initiation  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital is  due  and  Lawrence's  portrait  of  John  Nash. 
H.M.  the  King  has  lent  the  Mortlake  tapestry  of  the 
Battle  of  Solebay,  from  Hampton  Court,  and  an  early 
Mortlake  table  cloth,  worked  with  the  Montague  Arms, 
illustrated  on  page  142,  comes  from  the  Duke  of  Bucc- 
leuch.  Soho  tapestry  weaving  is  represented  in  the  Duke 
of  Kent's  fine  panel,  also  illustrated.  Some  very  remark- 
able examples  of  George  II  furniture,  by  Vile  and 
Cobb,  carved  and  gilt  and  upholstered  in  green  cut 
velvet,  sent  from  Longford  Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor, comes  from  a  suite  which  includes  two  day  beds, 
six  wide  four-legged  stools  and  two  six-legged  stools, 
and  armchairs.  Those  on  view  have  been  taken  from 
their  original  abode  for  the  first  time.  The  walnut 
bureau  with  cabriole  legs,  carved  masks  on  the  knees, 
and  paw  feet,  lent  by  Mrs.  Percival  Griffiths,  is  also  a 
George  II  piece,  and  in  the  same  category  is  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Tritton's  walnut  wing-chair  covered  in  fine  petit- 
point  needlework.  Both  these  latter  pieces  we  illus- 
trate. A  medal-cabinet  of  the  highest  quality  of  work- 
manship, having  three  tiers  of  shallow  drawers  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Frank  Partridge.  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  and  Mrs. 
David  Gubbay  themselves  are  prominent  among  the 
contributors  of  fine  furniture  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  price  of  admission  to  this  exhibition  is  five  shil- 
lings, and  the  hours  are,  weekdays  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 


\  MAHOGANY  PEDESTAL  DESK  OF  THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD,  AND  A  PAIR  OF 
SHEFFIELD  PLATE  WINE  COOLERS,  SEEN  AT  H.  C.  FOOTS,  HIGH  ST.,  OXFORD 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB 

Invented  by  William  Blake.    Full-colour  facsimile 
edition.    With  a  note  by  Philip  Hofer. 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  will  recall  Mr. 
Philip  Hofer's  account  of  the  finding  and  sub- 
sequent identification  of  Blake's  fourth  series  of 
drawings  for  the  Book  of  Job,  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, in  1928.*  It  would  appear  that  they  had  been 
taken  thither  about  1850,  by  one  Albin  Martin,  an 
emigrant  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  John  Linnell  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  them.  The  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  not  only  commissioned  a  set  of  the 
drawings,  similar  to  those  previously  executed  for 
Thomas  Butts,  but  also  the  plates  to  be  engraved  from 
them.  The  New  Zealand  set  he  had  probably  received 
as  a  personal  gift  from  the  artist.  Since  the  authenticity 
of  this  set  has  been  allowed,  no  less  than  four  series  of 
original  drawings  must  have  been  made  by  Blake  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  the  copper  plates.  These  were  fin- 
ished in  1825  and  issued  to  the  world  in  1826.  Both 
the  title-page  of  the  engraved  plates  and  the  water- 
colours  in  the  book  under  review  bear  the  former  date. 
Mr.  Hofer's  set  is  therefore  the  last  and  final  guide  for 
the  plates,  and  students  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
compare  these  designs  with  the  published  prints  from 
copper.  No  sketches  for  the  borders  with  the  legends 
are  known  to  exist.  Linnell  himself  wrote  that  they 
were  designed  and  engraved  on  the  copper  as  an 
'afterthought.'  Not  all  the  water-colours  are  of  equal 
merit — the  Leviathan  drawing  has  something  of 
crudity  in  its  colouring.  The  suspicion  arises  that 
Albin  Martin  may  have  retouched  some  of  them.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Blake's  hand  prevails 
throughout  the  series. 

Of  these  powerful  conceptions,  Dr.  Garnett,  one- 
time keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  at  the  British 
Museum,  wrote:'  The  tender  humanities  of  Christian 
art  are  absent :  all  is  awful,  Hebraic  and  strictly  mono- 
theistic' But  besides  the  terrabilita  of  most  of  the  de- 
signs, there  is  a  pastoral  peace  in  others  and  a  patri- 
archal serenity  in  some  of  the  scenes  that  relieves  the 
tense  ferocity  of  the  drama. 

The  facsimiles  have  been  skilfully  printed:  one  is 
glad  to  note  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  so  satis- 
factorily process  blocks  in  colour  upon  super-calen- 
dered rag-made  paper,  instead  of  upon  the  perishable 
china-surface  stuff  in  general  use  nowadays.  In  its 
yellow  cover,  this  is  a  most  attractive  book. — H.G.F. 

*  April  1936  :  '  Drawings  by  William  Blake  for  "  The  Book 
of  Job." ' 


MEUBLES  ET  SIEGES  DU   XVIII'  SIECLE 
By  Andre  Theunissen 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  £2  2s.  net) 

THIS  work  of  scholarship  and  research  by  Andre 
Theunissen  is  one  which  no  collector,  student  or 
dealer  in  French  furniture  can  afford  to  ignore.  As  is 
explained  in  the  Introduction,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted the  identification  of  French  furniture  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  His  work  is  the  result  of  twelve 
years  of  research  and  is  intended  primarily  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

The  author  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  his 
object  has  been  above  all  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  general  construction,  dimensions,  ornamentation 
and  materials  of  the  furniture  of  the  period,  and  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  influence  that  affected  the  tech- 
nique of  the  craftsmen.  In  other  words,  the  author  has 
tried  to  classify  the  propensity  of  a  master-craftsman 
to  employ  such  and  such  idioms,  decorative  motives, 
woods  for  construction  and  veneer,  and  detail  of  as- 
sembly and  construction;  in  short,  all  that  constitutes 
the  art  of  each  craftsman.  Some  four  hundred  stamps 
or  signatures  of  craftsmen  have  been  collated  in  the 
book — a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
French  furniture  and  one  that  has  not  till  now  been  so 
comprehensively  and  scrupulously  carried  out. 

It  is  because  the  French  cabinet-maker  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  stamp  his  furniture  (Statutes  of  1 741 
and  Letters  Patent  of  1744)  that  separate  craftsman- 
ship can  be  identified.  The  student  of  English  furniture 
has  unfortunately  no  such  opportunity  of  identifica- 
tion of  craftsmen,  as  no  regulation  of  this  character  ex- 
isted in  England.  If  such  a  law  had  existed  the  pos- 
thumous fame  of  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and  Sher- 
aton would  not  have  been  so  great;  their  confreres, 
whose  fame  unjustly  died  with  them,  would  have 
taken  their  share  in  the  honours. 

This  work,  published  by  Messrs.  Batsford,  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  clear  and  well-defined  photo- 
gravure plates  and  drawings.  The  latter  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  design  of  the  craftsmen. — R.W.S. 

FRANCISCAN  HISTORY  AND  LEGEND  IN 
ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  ART 

Edited  by  A.  G.  Little,  D.Litt.,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A. 

(Manchester  University  Press.  2 is.  net) 

WE  have  here  the  last  volume  to  be  issued  by  the 
British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies.  The 
Society  has  fulfilled  its  task:  'most  of  the  sources  of 
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PUBLIC  UBRAffV 

^urlmgamo,  Gill 


primary  interest  in  Francis- 
can History  have  now  been 
edited' ;  the  dissolution  in  the 
face  of  'difficulties,  financial 
and  other,'  was  'sad  but  in- 
evitable.' 

This  ultimate  publication 
is  the  fitting  culmination  of 
a  scholarly  achievement. 
Professor  Tristram's  essay  on 
Franciscan  Influence  in  English 
Mediaeval  W all-Painting 
stands  first  in  the  concluding 
group  of  specialized  studies. 
Screen  Paintings,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Lillie,  succeeds,  fol- 
lowed by  articles  on  Francis- 
can Saints  in  English  Mediaeval 
Glass  and  Embroidery,  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Wood- 
forde,  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
by  Dr.  Little  (the  Editor), 
and  The  Seals  of  the  Francis- 
cans, by  Mr.  H.  S.  Kingsford. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  Little,  entitled 
Sculpture  and  Miscellaneous, 
terminates  the  volume  and 
the  series.  Each  chapter  is 
richly  illustrated,  the  plates 
being  grouped  to  follow  the 
several  texts. 

Among  Christian  Saints, 
St.  Francis,  the  poet  of  Assisi, 
is  of  the  first  rank  in  the  affec- 
tion and  veneration  of  pos- 
terity. His  personality  over- 
strides  the  broad  bounds  of 
the  Roman  Church.  The  all- 
embracing  humanity  of  the 
man  transcends  the  aureole  of 
the  saint :  he  belongs  to  man- 
kind, and  to  the  animal 
kingdom  which  he  loved. — C. 


ST.  FRANCIS  RECEIVING  THE  STIGMATA  :  WINDOW-PANEL,  ST.  PETER  MANCROFT,  NORWICH 
FRANCISCAN  HISTORY  &  LEGEND  IN  ENGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  ART  (MANCHESTER  UNIV.  PRESS) 


HOLLAR— HANDZEICHNUNGEN  BESCHRIE- 
BEN  UND  HERAUSGEGEBEN  VON  FRANZ 
SPRINZELS 

(Verlag  Dr.  Rolf  Passer,  Leipzig  and  Vienna.  Price 
10  R.M.;  100  Krone) 

WENZEL  HOLLAR'S  topographical  drawings 
and  engravings  both  English  and  Continental 
have  always  proved  a  delight  to  students  of  the  history 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  especially  to  those  for 
whom  the  more  personal  and  romantic  aspects  of  the 


life  of  the  period  hold  a  strong  appeal.  But  apart  from 
the  accumulations  housed  in  public  collections,  the 
greater  part  of  the  artist's  very  large  output  is  inaccess- 
ible. In  this  very  welcome  book  the  invaluable  ma- 
terials preserved  in  Continental  museums  and  in  pri- 
vate collections,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
are  made  available.  In  the  315  drawings  reproduced 
in  63  plates,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  study  Hollar's 
technique  at  every  point  of  his  career,  but  to  see 
through  his  own  eyes  as  it  were  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  to  behold  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed 
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upon  his  long  journey  from  his  birthplace  to  England 
and  to  London.  The  small  size  of  the  reproductions  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  they  have  been  executed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  considerable  enlargement  is  possible 
when  necessary. 

Apart  from  a  careful  and  scholarly  study  of  the 
artist's  life  in  German  and  a  lengthy  precis  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  German  may 
prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  reading  the  original,  the 
text  includes  very  full  notes  upon  each  illustration 
with  ample  bibliographical  material. 

The  seemingly  very  haphazard  arrangement  of  the 
individual  drawings,  groupings  dictated  by  space 
rather  than  by  subject  or  chronology,  has  rendered 
the  inclusion  of  an  extra  index  necessary,  and  use  of 
this  book  is  liable  to  be  trying  to  the  temper.  But  those, 
who  hold  Hollar  in  high  estimation  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  mirror  of  his  time,  owe  the  author  and  the 
publishers  of  this  monograph  a  very  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.— C.R.B. 

THE  PRINT  COLLECTOR'S 
QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  Alfred  Fowler 
Vol.  24,  No.  4 
(Kansas  City,  Missouri,  U.S.A.  $3.50  a  year) 

WITH  the  present  issue,  dated  December  1937, 
this  ever-welcome  little  quarterly,  most  capa- 
bly edited  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fowler,  completes  its  first  year 
since  its  return  to  America  under  excellent  auspices. 
For  the  information  of  readers,  it  is  as  well  to  state 
that  the  magazine  now  bears  the  publishing  dates  of 
February,  April,  October  and  December  in  each  year, 
a  departure  from  the  old  rule.  We  feel  safe  in  com- 
mending this  delightful  publication  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  lovers  of  fine  prints  of  all  denominations. 
Besides  the  usual  content  of  illustrated  articles  a 
sequence  of  entirely  new  prints  is  given  at  the  back. 
This  is  a  recent  innovation  of  great  value  to  collectors, 
as  illustrating  and  giving  information  upon  the  best  cur- 
rent work.  When  we  further  inform  our  readers  that 
this  little  volume  contains  no  fewer  than  sixty-two 
full-page  reproductions  of  prints  and  drawings  by  mas- 
ters of  to-day  and  yesterday,  its  value  will  be  obvious. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  articles  has  been  well 
chosen.  Blampied  Artist  and  Philosopher  is  the  title  of  a 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Harold  J.  Baily,  illus- 
trated with  some  of  the  artist's  drypoints,  lithographs 
and  drawings.  Blampied's  oeuvre  in  the  first-named  de- 
partment, is  now  sufficient  to  establish  his  place 
among  the  most  important  drypoint  exponents  of  all 
time.  David  Strang  writes  with  intimate  knowledge 
on  the  etchings  of  William  Strang,  R.A.,  his  father, 
and  Luigi  Servolini  deals  in  a  knowledgeable  manner 


with  Colour  Woodcuts.  There  is  also  a  'check-list'  (with 
eleven  illustrations)  of  prints  by  Arthur  W.  Heintzel- 
man,  continuing  the  numbering  given  in  the  Guiot 
Catalogue.  Notes,  and  a  cheery — and  heartening— 
'word  for  those  who  love  the  arts,'  complete  the  con- 
tents of  a  varied  and  delightful  issue. — H.G.F. 

PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT 
A  Complete  Alphabetical  Record 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  F.  L.  Wilder  and  E.  L. 
Wilder 

Volume  XIX.  From  October  1936  to  August  1937 
(inclusive) 

(Wilder,  Woodford  Wells,  Essex.  42s.  net. 

NO  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Messrs.  Wilder's 
latest  record  of  print  prices  than  to  say  it  is 
equally  as  indispensable  as  its  predecessors.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  states  and  the  condition  of  the  prints 
is  one  of  its  most  valuable  features.  A  straightforward 
alphabetical  order  of  artists'  names,  as  given  here, 
makes  the  seeker's  task  one  of  the  simplest.  It  is  an 
index  in  itself,  although  a  further  index  is  appended 
giving  the  names  of  the  artists  after  whom  the  engrav- 
ers worked,  and  also  of  engravers'names,  when  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  occur  out  of  alphabetical  order 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  pres- 
ent issue  is  the  very  long  list  of  Rembrandt  etchings 
sold,  which  occupies  eighteen  pages.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  came  from  the  Leonard  Gow  collection. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  record  of  Diirer's  engrav- 
ings which  passed  under  the  hammer  in  the  six 
months  under  review. — G. 


ART  PRICES  CURRENT 

A  Record  of  Sale  Prices  at  the  Principal  London  and 
other  Auction  Rooms.  September  1936  to  July  1937. 
With  Indexes  to  the  Artists,  Engravers  and  Collectors. 

Vol.  XVI.  New  Series 
(London:  The  Art  Trade  Press  Limited  £3  3s.  net) 

THE  apparently  high  price  asked  for  this  elaborate 
compendium  of  information  is  fully  justified.  An 
immense  amount  of  work  must  have  been  entailed  in 
its  compilation.  Separated  conveniently  into  groups 
by  means  of  a  coloured  device,  so  that  the  thumb  is 
easily  inserted  into  the  section  required,  the  various 
items  are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Pictures, 
Drawings,  Miniatures,  Collections,  Engravings  after, 
Engravings  by,  and  Collections  again  (Engravings). 
Every  detail  that  can  possibly  be  required  seems  to  be 
given.  In  another  section  the  buyers'  names  and  full 
descriptions  with  cross  references  are  given,  and  also 
indexes  to  the  artists,  engravers  and  collectors. — G. 
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selves  blindly  to  the  fascination  surrounding  some  para- 
dise of  stone  which  lifts  its  head  above  the  highways 
and  byways  of  history,  like  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land."  It  is  necessary  to  grasp  its  hidden 
meaning,  to  realize  that  each  magnificent  structure 
embodies  the  history  of  the  generations  which  wit- 
nessed its  upbuilding,  and  serves  as  a  mirror  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  those  days.  Each  cathedral  pos- 
sesses a  personality  of  its  own,  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
that  of  any  human  being;  but  that  personality  remains 
locked  up  and  refuses  to  manifest  itself  to  the  super- 
ficial gaze  of  a  fleeting  visitor.  The  Heritage  of  the 
Cathedral,  studied  carefully,  will  give  to  every  reader 
a  new  and  unlooked  for  understanding  and  he  will 
find  himself,  as  it  were,  grasping  the  hand  of  an 
unexpected  friend.' 

Not  a  corner  of  the  Cathedral's  fabric  is  here  left 
unexplored  and  unexplained :  from  the  topmost  tower 
to  the  nethermost  crypt,  all  is  climbed,  penetrated. 
Such  books,  on  any  art,  on  any  phase  of  human  en- 
deavour, are  rare  and  to  be  prized;  and  this  one,  in 
its  vast  scheme,  comprises  all  arts  and  every  phase  of 
our  Western  story.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  many  beautiful  photographs. — C.R.C. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  History  and  Thought 
upon  Cathedral  Architecture 

By  Sartell  Prentice 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  16s.  net) 

RESEARCH  and  erudition,  poured,  as  they  are, 
^plenteously  into  this  book,  have  not  robbed  it  of 
one  ray  of  the  romance  which  interpenetrates  the  sub- 
ject, stone  by  stone,  and  which  transfigures  alike  the 
thought  and  style  of  the  author.  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  initiate.  Beneath  the  visible  pile  of  the 
cathedral  church  lives  the  mind  of  the  age  which 
created  it,  and  beneath  that  again  live  the  minds  of 
men  whose  antique  rituals  were  the  ancestors  of  Chris- 
tian forms:  'Thus  we  shall  understand  the  cloister 
only  when  we  see  it  as  descendant  from  another  area 
of  ground  which,  having  been  made  dangerously  holy 
by  the  visitation  of  some  pagan  god,  had  been  enclosed 
by  walls  lest  the  anger  of  the  god  be  unleashed  against 
some  unwarned  and  unwary  trespasser.' 

Such  a  scheme  carries  the  author  into  far  lands, 
remote  periods,  and  perilously  deep  recesses.  Not  only 
the  pantheistic  cults  and  Mysteries  of  the  East,  flowing 
through  Hellenic  and  Roman  channels,  but 
'Celts  and  Teutons,  when  they  became 
Christians,  vitalized  the  new  religion  with 
their  age-old  mysticism.'  So  the  old  Gods 
habited  themselves  as  Saints,  and  the  fairy- 
haunted  groves  and  springs  lost  not  their  vir- 
tues, but  changed  their  patron-deities.  Every 
feature  of  the  visible  church  is  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  unremembered  rites  and  creeds, 
which  have  determined  its  form  and  struc- 
ture and  the  phases  of  its  mutability. 

The  author  and  his  wife  travelled  fifty  thou- 
sand miles  in  the  making  of  this  book:  'that 
(says  Mr.  Prentice)  I  might  write  of  things 
which  I  had  seen  for  myself,  not  borrowed 
from  others.'  His  achievement  abundantly 
justifies  the  aspiration  that 'an  interpretation 
of  the  church  i  n  simple  terms,  free  from  techni- 
calities,' though  (he  might  well  add)  with  no 
diminution  of  scholarship,would  largely  help 
the  intelligent  laity  'to  understand  the  deeper 
meaning,  not  merely  of  this  church  or  that,  but 
of  any  cathedral  and  of  any  church — of  Occi- 
dental origin — in  whatsoever  land  or  city.' 

In  a  Foreword  to  this  book,  Dr.  Jocelyn 
Perkins,  Sacrist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  utters 
a  verity,  the  importance  of  which  might  pro- 
fitably be  laid  to  heart  by  many  contemporary 
writers  on  matters  of  art;  for  it  applies  in  its 
profundity  as  much  to  painting  or  statuary 
as  to  architecture.  'It  is  not  enousrh  (savs  Dr. 

P*»rHr^  o,-~,    1     +■        i     ■  i  THE  TRANSEPT  AND  APSE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  BE  A  ULIEU,  REDUCED  FROM 

.rciKinsj  simply  to  admire,  to  surrender  our-       the  heritage  of  the  cathedral  :  sartell  prentice  (methuen  &  co.) 
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OUT  OF  MY  COFFIN:  AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By  Marchesa  Stella  Vitelleschi  (Stella  Rho) 
With  a  Foreword  by  Ian  Hay 

(London:  Hurst  &  Blackett,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

ANECDOTES  of  distinguished  people  are  always 
^agreeable  reading,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  volume  of  similar  size,  ancient  or  modern,  more 
closely  packed  with  pleasant  racontage  than  the  memoirs 
of  the  Marchesa  Stella  Vitelleschi:  even  to  the  book's 
title  hangs  a  tale,  and  a  good  one.  The  authoress,  who 
is  known  to  theatre-goers  in  England  by  her  stage- 
name  'Stella  Rho,'  is  descended  through  a  long  line  of 
celebrated  ancestors  from  the  Roman  Emperor  Vitel- 
lius.  Her  father  was  the  first  Senator  of  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Scottish  Lord  Lamington;  she  is  a  cousin  of  the  Eng- 
lish poetess  Lady  Margaret  Sackville;  Queen  Mar- 
gherita  of  Italy  is  her  godmother.  The  scene  of  the 
autobiography  is  mainly  set  in  the  Eternal  City,  of 
which  a  brilliant  and  human  picture  is  presented.  The 
doors  of  the  Papal  Court  are  opened  to  us  with  the  key 
of  the  Marchesa's  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Vitelleschi.  Of 
Popes  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII  there  are  some  sparkling 
anecdotes.  Liszt  and  Verdi  appear  as  intimate  friends 
of  the  family.  As  for  the  Marchesa,  she  reveals  herself 
with  perfect  naturalness  as  a  vivacious  personality  who 
possesses  the  rare  acquisition  of  a  veritable  philosophy 
of  life,  which  does  not  exclude  the  unseen. — R.D. 

FLOWERS  IN  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

By  Constance  Spry 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  unusual  foliage  Mrs.  Spry  employs  has  hith- 
erto made  many  admirers  feel  rather  diffident 
about  emulating  her  beautiful  floral  groups.  Flowers  in 
House  and  Garden  is  the  key  to  this  problem.  The  author 
is  so  generous  with  helpful  suggestions  that  anyone 
gifted  with  some  artistic  ability  should  be  able  to  carry 
out  her  ideas.  Collectors  in  particular  will  appreciate 
her  notes  on  the  shades  of  yellow  roses  which  bring 
out  to  the  best  advantage  the  soft  sheen  of  old  silver 
and  Sheffield  plate,  the  value  of  certain  varieties  of 
lilies  for  enhancing  the  charms  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
and  pine-panelling  as  a  background  for  floristry.  The 
methods  of  fixing  sprays  at  exactly  the  right  angle  to 
secure  the  best  results,  and  precautions  to  prevent 
blossoms  from  wilting  are  invaluable.  Mrs.  Spry  also 
devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  decora- 
tive and  scented  plants  that  no  amateur  gardener  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Details  are  given  for 
rearing  the  exquisitely  perfumed  incense  plant,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  needs  some  little  persuasion  to 


make  it  flourish.  The  chapters  on  the  flowers  to  be 
grown  from  month  to  month,  the  descriptions  of  the 
most  graceful  and  floriferous  of  the  varieties  of  shrubs, 
and  the  combinations  of  colour  for  massing  together 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  will  enable  us  to  introduce 
a  wealth  of  rare  beauty  to  our  gardens. — A.L. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

By  Thomas  Hope 

(Modern  reprint  :  London  :  John  Tiranti  &  Co.) 

THOMAS  HOPE,  banker,  archaeologist,  collector 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  remains  and  architect, 
published  his  work,  Household  Furniture,  in  the  year 
1807.  Many  of  these  published  designs  represent  the 
galleries  and  rooms  and  the  furniture  which  Hope 
designed  for  his  country  house,  Deepdene,  Surrey. 

Hope's  designs  are  in  the  style  of  the  French  Empire 
rather  than  that  of  the  English  Regency.  The  reason 
for  this  is  undoubtedly  his  friendship  with  the  French 
architect,  Percier,  who,  with  his  colleague,  Fontaine, 
were  the  chief  exponents  of  the  severe  classic  Empire 
style  in  France.  Household  Furniture  is  an  interesting 
record  of  the  fancies  of  a  gifted  amateur. 

Messrs.  Tiranti,  in  their  reprint,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  page,  have  considerably  narrowed  the 
margin  and,  in  some  cases,  placed  the  various  objec  ts, 
shown  on  one  plate,  closer  together.  This  alteration 
has  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  excellent  propor- 
tions and  lay-out  of  the  original  plates,  which  were 
outstanding  features  of  the  old  work.  As  Hope's  intro- 
duction to  the  original  work  has  been  omitted  and  the 
'Explanation'  of  the  plates,  which  ran  into  thirty-four 
pages,  is  now  abbreviated  to  two  pages,  Messrs. 
Tiranti's  publication  can  hardly  correctly  be  termed  a 
'reprint.'— R.W.S. 

THE  first  issue  of  Verve,  a  remarkable  and  challeng- 
ing new  quarterly,  published  in  Paris,  in  English 
at  §2. 50, is  'devoted  to  artistic  creation  in  all  fields  and 
forms.'  Its  colour  plates  are  particularly  striking.  It 
is  issued  here  from  The  House  of  Zwemmer,  Charing 
Cross  Road. 

BUST  BY  CHANTREY 
Sir, — I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  a  bust,  by  Chantrey,  of  Samuel  Shore  ( 1 738- 
1828),  of  Norton  Hall  and  Meersbrook,  near  Sheffield. 
The  bust  was  exhibited  at  the  Surrey  Street  Music 
Hall,  Sheffield,  in  1839;  and  a  version  in  bronze  was 
sold  in  1843  witn  tne  contents  of  Norton  Hall.  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  bust,  for  publi- 
cation in  a  short  memoir  of  the  Shores  of  Sheffield. 
— Lady  Stephen,  Hale,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 


MADAME  MOLE-RAYMOND  :  BY  MARIE 
LOUISE-ELISABETH  LE  BRUN  :  FROM 
THE  PAINTING  IN  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS 


NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


HOLY  FAMILY:  INQUIRY  (No.  995) 

Sir, — We  write  to  ask  your  help  in  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  a  painting  (reproduced),  representing 
the  beardless  Saint  Joseph  with  Madonna  and  Child 
Jesus  believed  to  be  by  Raphael  Sanzio. 

It  is  known  that  Raphael  painted  this  subject  three 
times;  one  of  these  paintings  (75  X  57  cm.)  was  in 
the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  before  the  World  War ; 
another  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Avignon;  while  the  third 
was  known  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa 
several  hundred  years  ago. 

We  believe  that  the  painting  in  our  possession  is 
this  third  Raphael  painting  of  the  beardless  Joseph. 
It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Genoa  handed  it  to  the 
Counts  of  Riedmatten,  who  for  over  three  centuries 
owned  large  properties  in  Italy  near  the  border  of 
Switzerland.  The  Riedmatten  family  became  extinct 
and  the  last  of  them  donated  the  picture  to  a  small 
chapel  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  When  this 
chapel  fell  in  ruins  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  Bishop 
of  Wallis,  Switzerland,  sold  this  painting,  blackened 
by  numerous  coats  of  old  varnish,  to  our  family,  who 
had  it  restored  and  took  it  over  to  Canada.  The  size 


CHAIR  FROM  INDIA  :  PERHAPS  OF  ENGLISH  WORKMANSHIP 
INFORMATION  REGARDING    ITS    ORIGIN    SOUGHT    (No.  996) 


HOLY  FAMILY,  WITH  BEARDLESS  ST.  JOSEPH,  ATTRIBUTED  BY 
THE  OWNERS  TO  RAPHAEL  :   INFORMATION  SOUGHT  (No.  995) 


ofthe  canvas  is  42  £  X  35  ins.  We  would  be  very  thank- 
ful for  any  information  concerning  this  painting. — 
Rudolphe  Messmer  &  Sons,  Architects. 

ORIGIN  OF  CHAIR  (No.  996) 

Sir, — The  chair  (reproduced)  was  brought  from 
India  not  less  than  sixty  to  seventy  years  ago  by  the 
captain  of  a  merchantman,  and  presented  by  him  to 
a  relative  of  mine,  who  bequeathed  it  to  me  as  an 
Indian  chair.  A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  another 
chair  which,  but  for  a  more  spoon-shaped  back,  was 
almost  identical,  and  might  well  have  been  carved  by 
the  same  hand.  I  was  told  that  it  was  English,  prob- 
ably the  work  of  a  Kent  or  Sussex  craftsman,  which 
would  account  for  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn  pattern. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  an  Englishman  took  it  to 
India  and  for  some  reason  parted  with  it  there;  but 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  can  throw  light  on 
this  chair's  country  of  origin. — Miss  E.  V.  Jenkins, 
Halcyon  Club,  13  Cork  Street,  W.i. 
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HERALDRY :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  SET  OF  SALVERS 


Y 


'OUR  photograph  is  so  small 
that  many  details  of  the  arms 
are  unreadable;  and  you  do 
not  furnish  the  date  of  these  pieces. 
The  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
dexter  impalement  should  read — 
quarterly  gules  and  vert,  an  eagle  displayed 
holding  in  its  beak  a  slip  of  oak  fructed 
or,  for  Greaves.  The  second  and  third 
quarters  are — argent,  a  chevron  engrailed 
between  three  trefoils  slipped  sable,  for 
Clay.  The  sinister  impalement  is 
azure,  a  lion  argent  supporting  a  ship's  rud- 
der or,  on  a  chief  argent  an  anchor  sable  be- 
tween two  trefoils  slipped  proper,  for  Hen- 
ley of  Waterpery,  co.  Oxford.  Crest — 
on  a  mount  vert  a  stag  trippant  or  holding  in 
the  mouth  a  slip  of  oak  proper,  for  Greaves  of  Page  Hall. 

George  Bustard  Greaves  of  Page  Hall  and  Elmsall 
Lodge,  co.  York,  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  co.  York, 
who  died  aged  77  in  1835,  married  on  March  6th, 
1786,  Ellen  Clay  (1755-1834),  only  surviving  child 
and  heiress  of  Joseph  Clay  of  Bridge  Houses.  Their 
eldest  surviving  son,  George  Greaves  of  Elmsall  Lodge 
( 1 790-1860),  J. P.  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  married  at  Waterpery  on  July 
20th,  181 7,  Anne  Maria  Rooke  Henley,  only  daughter 
of  Joseph  Henley  of  Waterpery  House,  co.  Oxford. 
She  died  on  April  23rd,  1819,  aged  27.  George  Greaves 
on  May  9th,  1833,  married  as  his  second  wife  Eliza- 
beth Toplis  ( 1 787-1863),  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Toplis  of  Wirksworth.  These  circumstances 
render  it  highly  probable  that  these  salvers  were  made 
between  181 7  and  18 19,  and  certainly  before  1833. 
The  only  peculiar  feature  is  that  there  is  no  visible 
sign  of  a  cadency  mark  on  the  Greaves  half  of  the 
shield,  which  George  should  certainly  have  borne 
until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1835. 


ARMS  ON  SIGNET  RING— LONDON,  W. 

THESE  arms  are  those  of  Tremayne  of  Collacomb, 
co.  Devon,  and  formerly  {temp.  Ed.  Ill)  of  Tre- 
mayne of  Tremayne,  Devon.  They  should  read  when 
correctly  tinctured — quarterly,  1st,  gules,  three  dexter  arms 
conjoined  at  the  shoulders  and  flexed  in  triangle  or,  the  fists 
clenched  argent  (for  Tremayne) ;  2nd,  or,  a  chevron  azure 
between  three  escallops  azure  (for  Trenchard  of  Colla- 
comb, co.  Devon)  ;  3rd,  gules,  three  plates  each  charged 


ARMS  ON  A  BOOKPLATE  :  UNIDEN- 
TIFIED :  PROBABLY  CONTINENTAL 


with  a  chevron  sable  (identification  un- 
recorded) ;  4th  purpur,  three  eagles  dis- 
played argent  (for  Gattiscombe).  The 
arms  are  thus  recorded  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  1 620  with  the  crest  as  it  appears 
on  your  ring — two  arms  embowed  vested 
or,  holding  between  the  hands  a  mans 
head  proper,  on  the  head  a  hat  sable. 

The  flanking  initials  E.  and  D.  are 
rather  puzzling,  but  I  imagine  they 
stand  for  Elizabeth  Vasy  or  Vacy  and 
Degorie  Tremayne  (fl.  1520- 1570). 
Normally  the  wife's  initial  appears 
on  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield.  Pre- 
sumably the  seal-cutter  slipped  in 
this  case  and  reversed  the  initials.  In 
the  impression  submitted  the  upper 
end  of  the  D  appears  to  be  extended 
to  the  left  so  as  to  form  the  mono- 
gram T.D.  or  D.T.  I  know  of  no  connexion  between 
the  Tremaynes  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  whose  badge 
of  the  grass-hopper  your  ring  also  bears. 


ARMS  ON  BOOKPLATE— ROCKE- 
FELLER   CENTER,    NEW  YORK 

I SHOULD  say  on  grounds  of  style  that  this  plate  is 
English  work  of  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, but  the  second  quarter  and  the  crest  between 
two  proboscides  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  arms 
are  continental.  This  quartered  coat  is  not  recorded 
in  this  country  nor  does  it  appear  in  Renesse.  If  you 
wish  it  identified,  it  will  mean  examining  the  pedigrees 
of  about  fifty  continental  families  bearing  for  arms  a 
lion  either  or  or  argent  on  a  sable  ground  for  alliances 
with  families  bearing  the  other  two  quarters.  This 
will  mean  several  weeks'  work  and  I  very  much  doubt 
its  value. 


ARMS  ON  PORRINGER,  1724— LONDON,  W. 

A  RGENT,  a  chevron  wavy  azure  between  three  six- 
_ZJ_pointed  mullets  or  estoiles  azure  with  for  crest  an 
estoile  azure.  These  are  the  arms  recorded  as  used  by 
George  Innes  of  Edinburgh,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  1733. 

Readers  should  address  their  enquiries  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  Heraldry  to  the  Heraldic  De- 
partment, The  Connoisseur,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  expert  in  strict  rotation. 
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PUBLIC  LIBHARY  J 


THE  second  part  of  the  London  Saleroom  1937 
38  season  opened  late  in  January,  and,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  has  yielded  little  of  im- 
portance. However,  by  the  time  these  notes  appear 
several  interesting  sales  will  have  been  held ;  and  many 
of  greater  note  are  promised. 


CONTENTS  OF  NORFOLK  HOUSE 

CHRISTIE'S  first  sale  of  1938  was  that  of  the 
remaining  contents  of  Norfolk  House,  the  St. 
James's  Square  residence  since  1 752  of  successive 
Dukes  of  Norfolk.  The  sale  was  held  on  the  premises 
on  February  7th  and  two  following  days,  and  through- 
out each  session  the  Long  Drawing  Room 
was  crowded  'to  capacity.'  The  large  at- 
tendance of  private  and  professional 
buyers  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  prices, 
and  considering  the  quality  of  most  of 
the  pieces  offered  the  total  recorded — 
£9,962  1  os. — was  very  satisfactory. 

The  highest  price,  £65 1 ,  was  paid  for 
a  pair  of  William  and  Mary  mirrors, 
97s  X  32 \  in.,  with  rectangular  plates 
and  shaped  arched  crestings  enclosed  in 
narrow  glass  borders,  decorated  in  verre 
eglomise  with  figures,  arabesque  foliage 
and  strapwork  in  gold  on  a  red  ground. 
A  mahogany  'Carlton  House'  writing 
table,  fitted  with  ten  Mnall  drawers, 
three  drawers  in  the  frieze,  and  an  ad- 
justable writing  panel,  63  in.  wide, 
fetched  £273;  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  or- 
molu andirons,  £126;  a  pair  of  Louis 
XVI  candelabra,  formed  as  bronze 
figures  of  cupids,  £105;  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  secretaire-cabinet,  £  1 15  10s. ; 
a  Louis  XV  gilt-wood  suite  of  1 7  pieces, 
£189;  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  gilt-wood 
console  tables,  £131  5s. ;  a  pair  of  Louis 
XV  gilt- wood  armchairs,  £102  18s.;  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  gilt-wood  mirrors, 
£115  1  os. ;  old  English  gilt-wood  centre 
table,  £236  5s. ;  and  an  old  English  oak 
four-poster  bedstead,  with  a  panelled 
canopy  carved  with  rosettes  and  with 
foliage,  £105. 

Other  notable  items  included  part  of 
a  Meissen  tea  service  (36  pieces), 
painted  in  colours  with  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  made  £78  1 5s. ; 


four  Swansea  sauce-tureens,  covers  and  stands,  with  a 
pair  of  spoons,  £75  12s.;  three  Empire  Sevres  vases 
and  covers,  painted  with  Chinese  figures,  £84;  a  pair 
of  sixteenth-century  Venetian  enamel  candlesticks, 
£81  1 8s. ;  a  Charles  II  needlework  casket,  23  X  19  in., 
£71  8s.;  an  eighteenth-century  pewter  dinner  service 
(84  pieces),  engraved  with  the  Norfolk  crest,  £63;  a 
fourteenth-century  French  ivory  plaque  carved  in 
high  relief  with  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  £88  4s. ;  a  set  of  four  sixteenth-century  Limoges 
enamel  plaques,  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Christ,  £q2  8s.  ;  a  seventeenth-century  Italian  walnut 
cabinet,  £94  10s. ;  a  pair  of  William  Kent  walnut 
wall  lanterns,  £81  18s.;  a  pair  of  side  tables  topped 
with  green  marble  slabs,  by  Matthew  Brettingham,  who 


AN  UNRECORDED  RAEBURN  :  PORTRAIT  OF  LT.-COL.  SIR  [AMES  JOHN  ERASER 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  FATHER  BY  REMBRANDT  :  FROM  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  W.  B.  CHAMBERLIN,  ESQ.  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 

built  Norfolk  House  for  the  gth  Duke,  £94  10s.;  and 
the  old  Norfolk  state  coach,  by  Barker  &  Co.,  £67  4s. 

The  Norfolk  silver,  which  included  more  than  140 
candlesticks  of  various  periods,  was  sold  in  Christie's 
Rooms  on  February  10th,  and  a  total  of  £2,865  was 
recorded.  Among  the  more  notable  of  the  candlesticks 
were :  a  set  of  four,  with  octagonal  pear-shaped  bal- 
uster stems,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  with  detachable  nozzles, 
dated  18 15  (44  oz.  3  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at 
90s.  per  oz. ;  a  set  of  six  similar,  by  the  same  maker, 
with  nozzles  of  181 5  (94  oz.  8  dwt.),  66s. ;  a  pair,  1 71 1, 
maker's  mark  Me,  probably  for  Lewis  Mettayer,  with 
nozzles  added  at  a  later  date  (19  oz.  8  dwt.),  64s.; 
a  pair,  by  Matthew  Cooper,  1707,  with  nozzles  of  1815 
(32  oz.  15  dwt.),  44s. ;  a  pair,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1749 
(39  oz.  2  dwt.),  36s.;  a  set  of  eight,  by  Edward  Feline, 
1738  (145  oz.  17  dwt.),  21s. ;  a  pair,  by  Samuel  Margas, 
1 7 19,  with  nozzles  of  18 16  (30  oz.),  30s.;  a  pair,  by 
Philip  Rainaud,  1 726  (27  oz.  3  dwt.),  33s. ;  a  set  of  four, 
by  Ambrose  Stevenson,  1 7 1 8,  with  Victorian  nozzles 
(56  oz.  14  dwt.),  82s. ;  another  set  of  four,  by  the  same 
maker,  1714,  with  nozzles  of  1815  (54  oz.  15  dwt.), 
46s.;  a  pair,  with  maker's  mark  MA,  probably  for 
Samuel  Margas,  with  nozzles  of  1 8 1 5  (34  oz.  18  dwt.), 
42s.;  and  a  pair,  dated  1712  and  171 3,  maker's  mark 
not  mentioned  (26  oz.  8  dwt.),  43s.;  the  plain  taper- 


sticks,  however,  realized  the  highest  prices  per  ounce : 
one,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  Bi  in  Gothic,  1705 
(3  oz.  15  dwt.),  made  135s.;  another,  by  Robert 
Kempton,  1713  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  120s.;  and  one,  by 
Matthew  Cooper,  1722,  with  nozzle  of  later  date  (30  oz. 

10  dwt.),  90s. 

The  Norfolk  pictures,  which  were  sold  on  February 

1 1  th,  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next  issue. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

SEVERAL  notable  Old  Master  engravings  were 
included  in  a  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  February  1st 
and  2nd.  Of  these,  two  set  up  new  English  auction 
records — one,  an  early  impression  of  Diner's  The 
Great  Fortune  {Nemesis),  with  'high-crown'  watermark, 
brought  £290;  the  other,  a  second  state  of  Rem- 
brandt's St.  Francis  beneath  a  Tree,  Praying,  made  £240. 
Other  engravings  to  reach  three  figures  were:  Rem- 
brandt's The  Goldweigher 's  Field  (only  state),  which 
changed  hands  at  £245 ;  and  a  first  state  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  German  'dotted  print'  of  St.  Roch,  uncoloured, 
as  is  the  impression  in  the  British  Museum,  £110.  A 
long  series  of  etchings  by  Anders  L.  Zorn  included,  a 
fourth  state,  printed  in  greenish  toned  ink  on  Japan 
paper  of  The  Storm,  which  sold  for  £65 ;  a  second  state 
of  Zprn  and  his  Wife,  £2 1 ;  third  states  of  Madonna  [a 
Mother),  and  Mona,  each  £25;  The  Swan,  in  similar 
state,  £34;  and  a  second  state  of  Skerikulla,  £24. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  of  the  1938  sales  at  Sotheby's  was  that  of 
a  selected  portion  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Cannon's  collec- 
tion of  English  and  Continental  porcelain  and  pottery, 
held  on  January  27th.  The  142  lots  catalogued 
brought  a  total  of  £1,210  15s.  The  highest  price,  £59, 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  Chelsea  chinoiserie  figures  with 
vases  at  their  sides,  bearing  the  red  anchor  mark ;  and 
£42  was  paid  for  a  salt-glaze  figure  of  a  chinaman, 
probably  taken  from  a  Chinese  Fukien  original. 

On  the  following  day,  furniture,  textiles  and  works 
of  art,  from  various  sources,  formed  the  subject  of  a 
sale  totalling  £2,441.  The  more  notable  lots  included 
an  attractive  Persian  carpet,  woven  with  a  regular 
design  of  bouquets  of  flowers,  which  made  £112;  and 
a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs,  the 
arcaded  backs,  arm-rests  and  rectangular  seats  uphol- 
stered in  various  materials,  raised  on  chamfered  legs 
united  by  plain  stretchers,  £135;  an  Adam  gilt-wood 
suite  (13  pieces),  £160;  an  Adam  painted  four-post 
bed,  £115;  and  a  set  of  twelve  Sheraton  mahogany- 
chairs,  £125. 

Several  notable  pieces  of  Ralph  Wood  figures  were 
included  in  Sotheby's  sale  on  February  4th.  Among 
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them  was  the  apparently  only  recorded  specimen  of 
'elephant'  teapot,  the  crenellated  howdah  surmounted 
by  a  monkey  cover,  the  handles  in  the  form  of  two 
entwined  serpents,  in  green,  manganese,  orange  and 
yellow,  on  a  green  oblong  base  with  biscuit  underside. 
This  changed  hands  at  £75 ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  probably  after  a  model  by 
John  Voyez,  made  £48;  a  'thin  man'  Toby  jug,  with 
a  pipe  at  his  side  and  a  fluted  jug  on  his  knee,  £36; 
and  another  Toby,  seated  on  a  barrel,  a  pipe  at  his 
side  and  a  spaniel  at  his  feet,  £29. 

On  behalf  of  the  executors  of  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  sold  a  number  of 
items  in  their  rooms  on  January  21st.  These  included 
a  sideboard  with  porcelain  fittings,  which  realized 
£54  12s. ;  a  Cauldon  dinner  service  £31  10s.  and  a 
Worcester  dessert  service  £27  6s. 


MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF  LIBRARY 

THE  growing  preference  for  London  as  an  art  and 
literary  market  on  the  part  of  American  and 
Continental  collectors  desirous  of  selling  their  collec- 
tions is  again  indicated  by  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  John  Mortimer  Schiff,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  the  celebrated  New  York  banker, 
has  instructed  Messrs.  Sotheby  to  sell  during  the 
spring  a  selected  portion  of  his  father's 
famous  library. 

This  library  consists  largely,  though 
by  no  means  entirely,  of  books  printed 
on  the  Continent,  principally  in  France, 
from  the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards. 
It  is  particularly  notable  for  its  great 
series  of  fine  bindings  which  will  make 
the  sale  the  most  notable  of  its  kind  to 
be  held  in  London  since  the  Holford 
Sale  of  1927.  A  catalogue  of  the  signed 
bindings  has  been  recently  published  by 
Monsieur  Seymour  de  Ricci,  but  this 
deals  with  only  a  section  of  the  treasures 
in  Mr.  Schiff 's  collection.  Among  fam- 
ous collectors  whose  bindings  appear 
in  this  sale  are  Grolier,  Maioli,  Diane  de 
Poitiers  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Another  feature  of  the  collection  is 
the  series  of  early  editions  of  the  French 
dramatists,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  of  Montaigne.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trated works  contain  engravings  in  rare, 
and  in  some  instances  unique  states, 
notably  a  copy  of  Moreau  and  Frende- 
berg's  Monument  de  Costume.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  books  printed  upon 
vellum.  An  illustrated  catalogue,  now       from  the 


in  course  of  preparation,  will  be  issued  shortly. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

OF  the  January  sales  at  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  the  most 
important  was  that  of  a  collection  of  Oriental  and 
European  works  of  art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  V. 
Everit  Macy,  a  well-known  trustee  and  benefactor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  dispersal  oc- 
cupied the  auctioneers  for  three  days,  beginning  on 
January  6th ;  and  thanks  to  keen  competition  between 
private  and  professional  buyers,  a  total  of  $114,467 
was  obtained  for  the  584  lots  catalogued.  The  top 
price  $9,500  was  paid  for  a  very  fine  miniature,  the 
Bier  of  Iskander  [Alexander),  executed  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  by  an  artist  of  the  Persian  School,  and  taken 
from  a  Shah  Nameh.  Then  followed  two  miniatures  by 
a  thirteenth-century  Mesopotamian  painter,  taken 
from  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  famous  medical 
work  of  the  Greek  Dioscorides :  the  one  entitled  Two 
Alchemists  fetched  $5,900;  while  the  other,  Physicians 
preparing  medicine,  according  to  Dioscorides,  made  $5,700. 
The  chief  lot  in  the  textile  section  was  a  late  sixteenth- 
century  Persian  gold-woven  jardiniere  velvet  carpet, 
which  found  a  buyer  at  $3,300.  This  beautiful  carpet, 
for  200  years  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  House  of 


-XVI  COMMODE  WITH  INLAID  SCENIC,  FLOWER  AND  VASE  PANELS 
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Saxony,  was,  with  its  companion  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  captured  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683. 
A  sixteenth-century  Persian  cisele  velvet  panel,  woven 
with  blossoms  enclosing  dragon-heads,  and  hawking 
scenes,  realized  82,300.  The  more  important  pieces 
of  pottery  included  a  Persian  bowl  of  the  Tenth  to 
Twelfth  Century,  illuminated  with  a  falcon  perched  on 
the  back  of  its  prey,  which  found  a  buyer  at  $2,600; 
an  early  seventeenth-century  Damascus  plaque,  de- 
corated with  cypresses,  birds  and  floral  arabesques, 
82,300;  a  Guebri  Sgraffito  bowl,  of  the  Tenth  to 
Twelfth  Century,  with  animalistic  decoration,  §  1 ,800 ; 
and  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  twelfth-century 
Rhages  lustre  plate  with  equestrian  figure  (see  illus- 
tration, p.  149). 

In  the  same  rooms  on  January  5th  and  6th,  a  total 
of  $15,707  was  recorded  at  the  sale  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Shea's  library.  To 
this  sum  must  be  added  the  $30,105  obtained  for  the 
first  section,  which,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
was  sold  on  December  1st  and  2nd.  Among  the  more 
notable  first  editions  in  the  second  catalogue  were: 
the  scarce  Lewis  Carroll  leaflet  Fame's  Penny  Trumpet, 
1876,  which  went  for  $150;  Bret  Harte's  Mliss:  An 
Idyl  of  Red  Mountain,  1873,  in  original  wrappers, 
$750;  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  The  Rubdiydt  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  1859,  with  original  wrappers  bound  in, 
S785;  E.  A.  Poe's  Tales,  1845,  $550;  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy,  9  volumes,  1 760-1 767,  $525;  and  Surtees' 
Sporting  Novels,  5  volumes,  each  in  original  parts, 
1853-65,  which  brought  $750. 

A  total  of  $26,841  was  ob- 
tained for  the  first  portion  of 
the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Meyer's  col- 
lection of  letters  and  docu- 
ments, in  these  rooms  on  Jan- 
uary 1 2th  and  13th.  A  copy  of 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  signed  by  President 
Lincoln,  the  Vice-President, 
the  Speaker,  and  almost  all  of 
the  congressmen  who  voted  for 
it,  cost  a  buyer  $3,300;  the 
manuscript  of  stanzas  VII  and 
IX  of  Keats's  Isabella,  $2,250; 
a  letter  addressed  by  Robert 
Burns  to  his  younger  brother 
William  (March  10th,  1789), 
in  which  he  preaches  good  ad- 
vice, $600;  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln letter,  June  14th,  1863,  to 
General  Hooker,  expressing 
alarm  at  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  $1,000;  and  one  from 
General  Washington  to  his 
brother  Augustine  (Nov.  26th, 


1777),  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Mercer,  $3,000. 

In  a  sale  of  pictures  on  January  14th,  Pierrot,  by 
George  Luks,  made  $1,100;  Musical  Garden  Party, 
by  J.  Richardson,  $650;  and  The  Apple  Gatherers,  by 
Opie,  $800.  On  the  same  day  $  1 ,450  was  given  for  a 
carved  wood  figure  of  Kuan  Tin,  seated  on  a  lotus- 
covered  throne,  Sung  Dynasty;  and  on  January  22nd 
a  set  of  six  carved  mahogany  lyre-back  chairs,  by 
Duncan  Phybe,  New  York,  1810-20,  fetched  $1,300. 


FORTHCOMING  SALE  AT  COLOGNE 

AN  important  sale  by  auction  will  be  held  at 
Cologne  on  March  1  ith  and  12th  at  the  rooms 
of  Math.  Lempertz  (Neumarkt  3).  Besides  fine  pieces 
of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  silver,  Italian  Renais- 
sance Bronzes,  Gobelins  Tapestries  and  French  Rhen- 
ish and  Italian  furniture,  the  lots  will  comprise  some 
remarkable  wood-carvings,  dating  chiefly  from  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  and  a  number  of 
important  paintings.  These  will  include  works  by 
Rembrandt,  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  Hobbema, 
David  Teniers  the  Younger,  Jan  Brueghel,  Brouwer, 
van  Mieris,  Moroni,  Lodovico  Carracci,  Largilliere 
and  other  celebrated  masters.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  disposal  of  so  many  examples  of 
masters  universally  renowned  will  bring  together 
at  Cologne  buyers  from  every  country  in  Europe, 
nor  are  American  collectors  likely  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  some  rare  works  of  art. 
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GRAVOIRS   AND  KNIFE-HAFTS 

A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  'FAKE'  EXPOSED 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  group  of  ivory-hafted 
carving  knives  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  notes  has  met 
with  but  little  attention  either  from 
students  of  mediaeval  cutlery  or 
from  those  who  have  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  consideration  of  the 
many  problems  presented  by  the 
works  of  the  'little  masters'  of  that 
period.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
purely  technical  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  contradictory  statements 
set  forth  by  various  authorities  as  to 
both  the  nationality  and  period  of 
these  knives,  and  of  the  gravoirs  or 
ivory 'hair-parters'  (No.i)  which  are 
clearly  the  work  of  the  same  crafts- 
men, render  a  study  of  them  desir- 
able. While  Italy  and  France  are 
rivals  for  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced them,  their  origin  has  been 
variously  ascribed  totheThirteenth, 
the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth 
Centuries. 

Only  one  contemporary  docu- 
ment is  apparently  known  in  which 
a  knife-haft  of  this  description  is 
mentioned.  Unfortunately  it  sheds 
no  light  upon  these  problems.  In  the 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  King 
Rene  of  Anjou's  Chateau  of  Angers, 
drawn  up  between  December  1 47 1 
and  February  1472  (A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche :  Extraits  descomptes  et  memor- 
iaux  du  Roi  Rene,  p.  266 — Ecole  des 
Chartes,  1873)  occurs — 'ung  autre 
manche  d'ivoire  au  bout  duquel  y 
a  ung  lion  qui  tient  ung  petit  en- 
ffant.'  But  LeBon  Roy  was  a  catholic 
collector  of  relics  and  works  of  art 
from  every  part  of  Christendom — 
and  of  Heathendom  too — and  this 
entry  is  evidence  neither  of  the 


No.  I.— IVORY  GRAVOIR 
V.  &  A.  MI'S.  :  XIV  CENT. 


nationality  nor  of  the  period  of  the 
haft  in  question.  Indeed,  the  only 
dated  knife  of  this  type  known  to 
me  is  described  and  illustrated  in  A. 
Essenwein's  Mittelalterlicher  Hausrath 
und  das  Leben  im  deutschen  Hause,  pt. 
VII.  {Anzeiger fiir  Kunde  der  deutschen 
Vorzeit,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1883,  cols. 
3*9  ~323>  %  3);  The  haft  (No.  ii) 
which  shows  no  signs  of  having  been 
tampered  with  is  engraved  with  the 
date  MCCCLXXII  [1372]. 

Not  only  are  the  nationality  and 
exact  age  of  the  gravoirs  in  doubt ; 
even  their  purpose  is  in  dispute.  At 
one  time  they  were  thought  to  be 
styli  or  grejfes  intended  for  writing 
upon  waxed  tablets.  Some  of  the 
smaller  specimens  might  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  major- 
ity are  of  so  large  a  size — eleven 
inches  in  length  is  usual  and  exam- 
ples of  fourteen  inches  are  not  un- 
common— that  this  is  impossible. 

A  more  recent  theory,  apparently 
first  put  forward  by  Victor  Gay,  and 
one  that  has  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  is  that  they  were  used 
to  part  the  hair  of  their  owners  pre- 
vious to  combing  it.  Koechlin  with 
unjustifiable  optimism  asserts  (Les 
ivoires  gothiques  frangaises,  vol.  I,  p. 
417)  that  this  theory  'est  aujourd'- 
hui  parfaitement  etabli.'  Miss  Long- 
worth  certainly  does  not  agree  with 
him  {Catalogue  of  Carvings  in  Ivory, 
pt.  II,  p.  50 — Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum).  And  the  majority  of  sur- 
viving examples  are  of  such  large 
size  that  they  would  appear  more 
suitable  for  bludgeoning  their  users 
than  for  parting  their  hair.  A  still 
more  recent  suggestion  is  that  these 
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objects  may  have  been  used 
as  spits  on  which  roasted 
meats  might  be  presented  at 
the  high  tables  of  princely  and 
noble  houses,  and  their  ob- 
vious kinship  to  the  carving 
knives  hafted  in  the  same 
manner  lends  some  colour  to 
the  suggestion. 

What  may  be  regarded  as 
a  standard  pattern  for  these 
knives  is  one  in  the  Carrand 
collection  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence  (No.  hi)  (G.  San- 
giorgi:  Collection  Carrand  au 
Bargello,  1895,  plate  80).  It  is 
splendidly  designed  with  a 
massive  rectangular  haft,  and 
a  characteristic  capital  sur- 
mounted by  a  finely  carved 
lion  devouring  a  human 
figure.  A  second  knife  (No.  iv) 
of  about  the  same  quality  and 
dimensions  was  in  the  Spitzer 
Collection(Zrt  Collections pitzer , 
vol.  3,  Coutellerie,  No.  1,  and 
plate  i;  Sale  Catalogue,  lot 
2315).  The  haft  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  lion,  its  head 
held  by  a  naked  child.  The 
virale  was  of  silver-gilt  en- 
graved with  foliage  in  the 
fourteenth-century  manner, 
while  the  blade  was  stamped  with  a  cutler's 
mark,  a  star.  A  third  example,  believed  by 
Koechlin  to  be  the  work  of  a  French  crafts- 
man based  on  an  Italian  prototype,  is  in  the 
Louvre  (Koechlin:  op.  cit.,  plate  clxxxix) .  In 
this  instance  the  pommel  is  formed  as  a  beard- 
ed man  wrestling  with  a  winged  gryphon. 

I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  a  number 
of  knives  furnished  with  hafts  of  this  type,  but 
of  a  less  robust  fashion  and  tapering,  in  the 
manner  of  the  kindred  gravoirs,  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  blades  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, were  not  above  suspicion.  Koechlin 
himself  admits  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  a  broken  gravoir  and  a  damaged 
knife  haft.  Given  a  large  cantle  of  a  gravoir 
and  an  old  blade  of  the  right  type  and  period, 
any  skilled  craftsman  can,  by  the  discreet  use 
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of  a  file,  remove  the  tell-tale  curvature  of  the 
front  edge  of  the  'haft'  and  taper  the  back  to 
match  it,  thereby  converting  a  fragment  of 
little  value  into  an  admirable  'carving  knife 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.'  Some  evidences, 
however,  of  such  sophistication  must  remain. 
The  taper  alone  of  the  haft  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  suspicious.  And  the  removal  of 
the  curvature  of  its  fore-edge,  if  this  has  been 
margined  with  deeply  cut  vertical  lines  as  is 
usually  the  case,  would  call  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  corresponding  lines  upon  the  back 
edge.  Another  indication  that  such  alteration 
has  taken  place  is  usually  afforded  by  the 
pommel.  In  true  knife  hafts  the  horizontal 
mouldings  of  the  capital 
run  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  haft;  in 
gravoirs  they  almost  invari- 
ably rise  slightly  to  the 
back  and  the  whole  pom- 
mel, capital  and  figure,  is 
cocked  slightly  forward  to 
balance  the  gracious  sweep 
of  the  broach.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  forger  has  utilized 
the  top  portion  of  a  gravoir 
of  large  size,  the  deception 
is  less  easy  to  detect,  since 
the  taper  of  the  back  and 
fore-edges  of  these  is  in 
generalnot  only  very  slight, 
but  is  also  fairly  equal,  re- 
quiring little  or  no  use  of 
the  file.  (See  No.  vii,  b.) 

There  can  be  no  question 
concerning  the  authentic- 
ity or  otherwise  of  one  pair 
of  knives  recently  brought 
to  my  notice  (No.  v) .  They 
are  forgeries  of  the  most 
blatant  kind  and  impudent 
in  their  elaboration.  The 
hafts  are  as  usual  perfectly 
genuine  work  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  made  from 
broken  or  cut&ovm  gravoirs, 
and  the  curvature  of  the 
fore-edge  on  that  of  the 
larger  knife  is  especially 
noticeable.  Both  still  show 
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the  marks  of  modern 
filing  and  of  some  at- 
tempt at  repatination, 
but  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  alter  their 
original  outlines.  The 
discoloration  of  the 
ivory  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  silver 
mounts  is  so  slight  that 
it  can  be  scraped  off 
with  a  knife;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  deeply 
bitten  stain  resulting 
from  an  association  of 
more  than  five  cen- 


No.  V.— PAIR  OF  CARVING  KNIVES.  THE  HAFTS  ARE  MADE  OF  BROKEN  GRAVOIRS.  THE  SHEATH 
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No.  IV.— CARVING  KNIFE  FROM 
THE   FREDERIC   SPITZER  COL. 


turies.  Beneath  the  virale  on  the  smaller  haft 
are  drilled  holes  that  have  at  some  time  ap- 
parently secured  a  metal  band,  no  doubt  an 
early  repair,  and  the  decorative  top  edge  of 
this  old  binding  has  moreover  left  marks  on 
each  face  of  the  haft.  The  sheath  is  a  good 
specimen  of  late  fifteenth- or  early  sixteenth- 
century  work,  the  surface  matted  with  small 
circular  punch  marks.  The  blades  are  the 
worst  part  of  a  thoroughly  bad  piece  of 
work.  They  are  of  flimsy  rolled  metal,  and 
the  marks  of  different  proportions  are  not 
struck  with  a  punch  but  etched.  Lastly,  the 
tangs  are  even  more  flimsy  than  the  blades 
and  are  quite  plain.  The  properly  fashioned 
tang  of  an  early  fifteenth-century  carving 
knife  is  shown  in  No.  vi.  It  is  stouter  than 
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the  blade,  while  the  surface  has  been  notched 
with  a  cold  chisel  to  hold  the  mastic  with 
which  the  haft  was  secured. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Spitzer  knife  has  every 
appearance  of  being  genuine.  But  a  pair  of 
knives  in  the  Louvre  (No.  vii) ,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral outline  and  construction,  are  clearly  com- 
paratively recent  fabrications.  And  though 
the  forger  has  produced  in  them  a  most  con- 
vincing air  of  solidity,  the  curvature  of  their 
hafts  at  once  reveals  their  origin.  The  virales 
are  crudely  engraved  in  the  manner  of  the 


No  VII  — PAIR  OF  CARVING  KNIVES  IN  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS 
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Fourteenth  Century,  while 
the  upper  portions  of  the 
blades  are  etched  with  a 
shield  of  arms  on  a  cross- 
hatched  ground  ostensibly 
of  the  same  period. 

Three  other  examples  of 
such  questionable  knives 
come  readily  to  mind.  The 
first  of  these  (No.  viii)  is  in 
the  Wallace  Collection 
{Catalogue  of  European  Arm- 
our and  Arms,  1920,  pt.  I, 
no.  146).  It  came  from  the 
Nieuwerkerke  collection, 
having  been  purchased  by 
the  Count  in  1 86  7  from  Car- 
rand.  A  second  knife  was 
formerly  in  the  Richard 
Zschille  collection  (No.  ix), 
but  its  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown  to  me. 

The  third  knife  (No.  x) 
was  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
T.  Gibson  Carmichael, 
Bart.,  dispersed  at  Christie's 
on  May  the  12th  and  13th, 
1902.  In  the  sale  Catalogue, 
where  it  appears  as  lot  6, 
it  is  described  as  'Sicilian 
work  of  the  end  of  the  1 4th 
Century.'  Unfortunately  no 
pedigree  is  given  with  it. 

These  three  knives  are 
made  up  in  the  main  of  un- 
doubtedly genuine  mate- 
rials, though  the  silver  virale 
present  on  one  is  unques- 
tionably modern  work.  The  blades  are  old  but 
probably  of  the  early  Fifteenth  Century  and 
of  northern  European,  or  perhaps  French,  ori- 
gin. A  blade  of  the  same  proportions  and  out- 
line, with  its  original  haft  of  about  1400 
1420,  dug  up  in  London  some  years  ago,  is 
illustrated  for  comparison  (No.  xi).  But  the 
hafts  of  both  the  Wallace  and  Zschille  knives 
have  the  characteristic  upward  cock  at  the 
back  of  the  pommel,  and  all  three  are  strong- 
ly tapered,  proof  of  their  gravoir  origin.  In  the 
case  of  the  Carmichael  knife  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  disguise  the  very  pronounced 
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curve  of  the  fore-edge  of  the  haft,  but  in  the 
Zschille  knife  the  stigmata  that  might  have 
revealed  its  original  purpose  have  been  par- 
tially removed  with  the  file. 

The  identity  of  the  ingenious  artists  re- 
sponsible for  these  forgeries  cannot  be  known 
for  certain  at  this  date.  The  pedigrees  of  the 
majority  of  these  knives  have  been  forgotten 
or  deliberately  suppressed ;  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  travelled  far  and  passed  through 
many  hands  in  the  last  seventy  years  or  so. 
But  such  indications  as  exist  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  elder  Carrand  as  the  author  of 


some  of  them.  The  knife  in  the  Wallace  col- 
lection certainly  came  from  that  most  tainted 
source;  and  that  in  the  Zschille  collection,  if 
it  is  true,  as  Pabst  asserts,  that  it  came  from 
theNieuwerkerke  collection,  almost  certainly 
emanated  from  the  workshops  of  Carrand. 
And  Spitzer,  equally  given  to  blessing  these 
illegal  unions,  was  I  believe  responsible  for 
the  pair  in  the  Louvre. 

If  one  may  be  permitted  to  revert  to  the 
problem  presented  us  by  the  original  use  to 
which  these  so-called  'gravoirs'  were  put,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  gravoires  and  broches 
d'yvoire,  with  which  Victor  Gay  identified 
them,  are  usually  noted 
in  early  inventories  as 
housed  with  three  combs 
in  'un  grant  estuy  de 
cuir  homily.'  This  cir- 
cumstance negatives 
the  belief  that  the  longer 
examples  were  discemi- 
bula  crinalea ;  they  would 
fit  into  no  case  made  to 
hold  even  the  largest 
mediaeval  comb.  Even 
if,  as  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  ivory  broaches 
would  probably  split  if 
thrust  into  hot  meats, 
and  were  therefore  un- 
satisfactory as  'present- 
oirs,'  they  may  well 
have  been  used  to  steady 
cold  viands  when  being 
carved.  But  assuming 
the  correctness  of  the 
first  suggestion,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  three 
decades,  at  most,  separ- 
ate the  earliest  from  the 
latest  examples  indi- 
cates that  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  ivory  skewers 
was  swiftly  appreciated. 
At  all  events,  whatever 
the  original  purpose  of 
these  objects  the  mater- 
ial of  which  they  were 
made  was  soon  found  to 
be  inexpedient. 


No.  XL  CARVING  KNIEE  WITH 
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CHINA  MODELLER— D.  1766 


By  WILLIAM  H.  TAPP 


JOSEPH  WILLEMS,  who  did  such  ex- 
cellent work  for  the  Chelsea  porcelain  fac- 
tory, has  never  been  correctly  identified, 
and  consequently  has  neither  been  allotted 
his  proper  position  amongst  the  modellers  of 
the  day,  nor  has  he  been  accorded  the  praise 
to  which  he  is  entitled  for  his  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil  for  Nicholas  Sprimont,  and  later 
for  his  beautiful  productions  at  the  Tournai 
factory.  Indeed,  I  myself  was  entirely  ignor- 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  COMMERCE,  1763  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  (SCHREIBER  COLLN.) 


ant  of  his  great  merit  until  I  found  recently 
amongst  the  archives  at  Tournai  document- 
ary evidence  thereof.  There  are  also  innum- 
erable proofs  to  be  found  in  that  town  that 
it  was  the  influence  of  Chelsea  which  brought 
the  Tournai  porcelain  factory  to  its  eminence, 
and  not  the  Belgian  influence  which  inspired 
Nicholas  Sprimont  of  Chelsea. 

Willems  states  in  his  Will  that  he  was  born 
in  Brussels,  at  some  date  early  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  This  doc- 
ument was  signed  on  the 
day  of  his  death :  Novem- 
ber i  st,  1 766,  at  the  House 
of  his  friend  Monsieur 
Mascart,  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
Tournai.  In  Thomas 
Mortimer's  Universal 
Director,  1763  (Parti, 
page  1 9) , occurs  the  entry : 
'Willems,  Joseph — Mod- 
eller, At  the  Brussels  Cof- 
fee House — Chelsea; 
This  Artist  teaches  Draw- 
ing, Modelling,  &  has 
modelled  for  the  Chelsea 
China  Manufactory  for 
many  years.'  It  would  ap- 
pear possible  therefore 
that  Sprimont  sent  for 
him  to  come  over  to  Chel- 
sea from  Brussels  in  1 746, 
as  soon  as  he  had  decided 
to  open  his  factory  there : 
this  may  never  be  known 
definitely,  but  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  Chelsea  Rate- 
books for  the  years  1 755- 
58  inclusive,  which  reads 
as  follows :  'Mr.  Williams, 
or  Mr.  Sprimont  — 
Church  Lane  East — Rent 
£14. — taxes  11/-.'  These 
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premises  were,  however, 
vacant  for  the  Septem- 
ber Quarter  of  1 7^8,  so 
that  it  was  probably 
then  that  he  moved  his 
abode  to  the  Brussels 
Coffee  House,  Chelsea. 

If  Mr.Willems  did  not 
come  over  to  England 
before  1 755  he  may  have 
been  working  for  Fran- 
cois Peterinck  previous- 
ly, but  it  has  not  been 
possible  in  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal  to 
identify  any  of  thatearly 
work,  whereas  his  1766 
work  came  to  light  eas- 
ily, although  he  lived 
only  seven  short  months 
of  that  year  before  his 
premature  death  put  an 


end  to  his  brilliant  handi- 
craft. We  are  fortunate  in- 
deed in  having  the  records  of 
two  of  the  London  Art  So- 
cieties, as  well  as  his  Will, 
and  a  complete  Inventory  of 
his  goods,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  at  Tournai,  to  refer  to. 
In  the  first  Exhibition  Cata- 
logue of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufac- 
ture, and  Commerce,  held  at 
the  Society's  Great  Rooms  op- 
posite Beaufort  Buildings  in  the 
Strand,  we  have  the  following : 


CLIO:  GOLD  ANCHOR  MARK  :  EXHIBITED 
IN  17H3  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


Mr.  Williams 


APOLLO  :  A  GOLD  ANCHOR-MARKED  MODEL  :  FRANK 
STONER   COLLECTION    :   ATTRIBUTED  TO  WILLEMS 


21/1V/1760.  A  Sculpture 

—A  Model  of  Charity." 

From  the  2nd  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  of 
Great  Britain,  held  at  Mr. 
Cox's  Auction  Rooms,  in 
Spring  Gardens,  Charing 
Cross. 

"  Mr.  Williams  — 

9/V/1761.  No.  166.  A  Bust 

of  Mr.  Martinelli." 

From  the  3rd  Exhibition 
held  by  the  same  Society  but 
at  Mr .  Wigley's  Auction 
Rooms,  in  Spring  Gardens, 
Charing  Cross. 

"  ■  Mr.  Williams  - 

17/V/1762.  No.  152.  A  fig- 
ure representing 
Generosity. 
...  153.  .  .  .  Heroic  Virtue. 

. . .  154  Seneca. 

...  155.  A  Boy  after  nature." 
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p.  32 1 ,  that  Willems  was 
responsible  for  the  De- 
scentfrom  the  Cross  which 
was  produced  in  1 766. 
This  remarkably  beau- 
tiful model  has  often 
been  attributed  to  Nicholas  Lecreux,  but  Moriame  was  correct 
in  doubting  this  latter  attribution,  as  my  readers  will  agree 
when  they  compare  the  illustration  of  the  Pieta  with  it,  because 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Christ  is  lying  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  posture  and  the  modelling  is  identical. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  date  of  the  1 766  Exhibition  was 
slightly  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Willem's  departure  for  Tour- 
nai,  which  goes  to  prove  that  he  only  went  over  to  the  Con- 
tinent with  a  view  to  finding  a  possible  field  for  his  talents, 
when  his  friend  Sprimont  was  taken  ill,  for  the  third  time,  and 
retired  to  Petersham,  1763.  There  is  ample  evidence  at  Tournai 
to  show  that  this  change  of  domicile  had  a  very  bad  effect  on 
the  Chelsea  factory.  Many  of  the  best  artists  sought  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  notably  Joseph  Michael  Du  Vivier,  that  most 
faithful  copyist  of  O'Neale's  compositions  from  the  Fables,  and 
the  author  of  many  of  the  quayside  paintings  in  camaieu  rose. 

According  to  the  Archives  de  Tour nai-Consaux,  dated  25/2/1766, 
vol.  271,  folio  68,  Francois  Peterinck  approached  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  on  that  date  for  permission  to  employ  at  his 
factory  Mr.  Willems,  to  whom  he  had  already  written,  and  also 
for  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  200  florins  to  him,  as  a  Professor  at 
the  Academv — the  well-known  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  On  March 


From  the  4th  Exhibition  held  by  the  same  Society,  but 
at  Mr.  Thos  Williams'  Auction  Rooms,  in  Spring  Gardens, 
Charing  Cross. 

"  Mr.  Williams  

14/V/1763.  No.  147.  A  model  ofLeda. 

■  ••148  Emblematic  figure  of  Honour. 

...  149.  Figure  of  Cleo  {sic)," 
From  the  5th  Exhibition  of  the  same  Society  &  at  the  same 
address. 

"  Mr.  Williams— At  the  Brussels  Coffee  House— Chelsea  

9/1V/1764.  No.  160.  "A  young  Student  and  a  Country  Girl 
sleeping — a  model. 
...  161.  Bust  of  a  Gentleman." 
From  the  6th  Exhibition  of  the  same  Society,  now  known 
as  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  as  they  received  their 
Charter  at  the  hands  of  H.M.  King  George  III  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  exhibition,  at  the  same  address. 

"  Mr.  Williams—/!/  Chelsea  

23/1V/1765.  No.  184.  Charity— a  model." 

From  the  7th  Exhibition  of  the  Incorporated  Society  held 
at  the  same  address. 

"  Mr.  Willems— Chelsea  

21/1V/1766.  No.  219.  Sincerity— a  Model." 

Then  we  also  know  from  Monsieur  Soil  de  Moriame's 
Tournai  Porcelain,  19 10, 
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i  st  the  permission  was  given  and  the  pension 
granted  by  the  Academy.  Mr.  Willems  'short- 
ly' arrived  at  Tournai. 

Willems  appointed  as  the  Executors  and 
Trustees  to  his  Will,  for  his  wife  Marie,  Sieur 
Nicholas  Joseph  De  las  Hamayde,  Monsieur 
De  Sonhuhier,  and  Monsieur  Durieu,  and  he 
especially  requests  Peterinck  that  he  will  in- 
form his  brother,  who  is  still  working  in  Eng- 
land, of  his  death.  This  brother  is  evidently 
the  Mr.  Wollams  of  whom  we  read  in  Barton's 
accounts  between  the  years  1 77 1  and  1773, 
wherein  he  is  described  as  a  'Motto  and  Seal 
Painter'  at  a  wage  of  4s.  6d.  per  diem,  or 
piece  work  at  approximately  id.  per  article, 
as  on  one  occasion  he  receives  9s.  4M.  for 
painting  90  seals.  He  was  married  at  Chelsea 
Old  Church  on  November  23rd,  1 76 1 ,  to  a 


ROMAN  CHARITY  :  GOLD  ANCHOR  PERIOD  :  FROM  AN  ENGRAVING 
AFTER  RUBEN'S  :  EXHIBITED  1760  :  NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


PERSEIS  AM)  A  \  DRUM  KDA  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  UTI.I.EMS:  RED 
ANCHOR  PERIOD  :  IN  LORD  AND  LADY  FISHER'S  COLLECTION 

Miss  Sarah  Robinson.  Amongst  the  Papers 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  there 
is  a  letter  dated  8/6/1767,  signed  by  Mr.  P. 
C.  Canot,  recommending  Mrs.  Marie  Wil- 
liams, Widow  of  Mr.  Williams,  Sculptor,  to 
the  Charity  of  the  Society.  There  is  also  a  no- 
tice in  the  Chiswick  Times,  dated  25/vii/  1769, 
in  which  the  recent  death  of  'Mrs.  Mary 
Williams,  Widow  of  Mr.  Williams,  for  a  long 
time  Modeller  at  the  Chelsea  Manufactory' 
is  recorded. 

Shortly  after  Willems'  decease  the  Mayor 
of  Tournai  was  notified  that  he  had  left  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  gold  and 
many  valuables;  as  a  consequence  of  which  a 
Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Plutteau,  Serjeant  to 
Messrs.  Lederman,  Auctioneers  to  the  City  of 
Tournai,  was  sent  to  mount  guard  over  the 
room  in  which  the  dead  man  lay,  whilst  a  full 
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inventory  was  made  of  all  his  belongings,  and 
later,  on  May  5th,  1767,  a  sale  was  held  to 
dispose  of  the  same.  A  complete  list  of  his 
effects  can  still  be  seen,  showing  the  prices 
fetched  by  each  lot. 

The  inventory  includes  several  'silk  frock 
coats,  embroidered  with  lace,  English;  nu- 
merous perrukes,  English;  fifteen  English 
guineas;  one  two  guinea  piece;  twelve  sover- 
eigns; 150  florins  of  the  Queen  (worth  ap- 
proximately 300  livres) ;  four  portraits  in 
gold  frames;  black,  white  &  red  chalk  sketch- 
es from  ancient  designs;  many  engravings 
from  the  Old  Masters;  figures,  landscapes, 
etc.;  34  of  his  sketches  for  the  Cries  of  Paris; 
an  engraving  of  Diana  at  her  bath ;  and  the 


following  Figures :  The  Holy  Mother 
-A  Pietd  (after  Van  Dyck) ;  The  Des- 
cent from  the  Cross  (after  Van  Dyck) ; 
Roman  Charity;  A  Pastoral  Group; 
A  Poetical  Group;  Joseph  &  Potephatis 
Wife  (sic) ;  Wind;  Flora;  Children  play- 
ing; St.  Jerome;  Euleda — Una  &  the 
Lion  ?;  Charity;  A  figure  seated  on  a 
Globe,  crowned  with  Stars,  repre- 
senting Astronomy;  A  figure  with  a 
shield,  heart  in  one  hand,  standing 
over  a  conquered  adversary;  Two 
Medallions  of  George  III  &  Queen 
Charlotte.'  The  total  sum  realized 
by  the  sale  was  714  Livres,  19  Sols: 
equivalent  to  approximately  £36. 
The  two  medallions  fetched  62  Sols, 
equal  to  about  r-6  English  florins. 
(Dossier  Special  :Durea.u:  D'  Archives 
de  Tournai.)  From  the  total  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  gold  coins 
were  included,  which  would  in- 
crease the  total  to  about  £80 — a 
considerable  sum  in  those  days. 

This  document  is  in  a  marvellous 
state  of  preservation  and  quite  easily 
decipherable.  From  it,  and  the  Eng- 
lish exhibition  records,  it  is  possible 
to  identify  the  following  illustra- 
tions. These  figures  fall  naturally  in- 
to three  groups,  the  Red  Anchor 
Period,  the  Gold  Anchor  Period, 
and  the  last  Period  at  Tournai. 
First  group : 

(1)  Leda  &  the  Swan,  an  adaption  from  a 
painting  by  Francois  Boucher,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  1742.  From  the  collections  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  exhibited 
before  the  Free  Society  in  1763.  Red  anchor 
period,  1752-58. 

(2)  Flora.  Mentioned  in  the  Tournai  In- 
ventory of  1767.  Author's  collection.  Period 
slightly  later — 1760. 

(3)  Una  &  the  Lion.  An  exceptionally  large 
model,  about  27  in.  in  height,  also  mentioned 
in  the  Tournai  Inventory.  Frank  Stoner  col- 
lection. Red  anchor  period. 

(4)  Ceres  from  Lord  and  Lady  Fisher's  col- 
lection :  attribution  from  the  above-mentioned 
models.  Red  anchor  period. 
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(5)  Perseus  &  Andromeda,  also  from  Lord 
and  Lady  Fisher's  collection :  attribution.  Red 
anchor  period. 

In  this  first  group  of  models,  the  graving  is 
similar,  and  particular  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  open  hand  and  gesture,  the  long  aquiline 
nose,  high  cheek-bone,  and  the  dark-coloured 
hair,  which  shows  that  the  same  enameller 
was  being  employed  on  all  this  sculptor's 
models  at  this  time. 

In  the  second  group  we  have: 

(6)  Clio,  exhibited  before  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  Great  Britain  in  1763.  From  the 
collections  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muse- 
um. Gold  anchor  period,  1759-69. 

(7)  Urania  &  Thalia.  From  the  collection  of 
Lord  Bearsted:  attribution  from  Clio.  Gold 
anchor  period. 

(8)  Apollo.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frank 
Stoner:  attribution.  Gold  anchor  period. 

There  are  two  different  models  of  Clio 
known  to  me  from  the  Chelsea  factory  for 
this  period,  the  one  illustrated,  the  other  in 
a  recumbent  position;  both  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  therefore  seems  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  all  the  Muses  should  be  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Willems.  Whilst  the  general 
modelling  is  very  similar  to  the  foregoing 
group,  and  particularly  the  characteristic 
'open  hand  and  gesture',  there  does  appear  to 
be  a  difference  in  the  modelling  of  the  eye- 
lids. They  are  more  prominent,  particularly 
when  viewed  from  an  angle,  and  whilst  there 
is  the  same  long  aquiline  nose  and  high 
cheek-bone,  the  latter  is  always  painted  with 
a  very  distinct  flush,  and  the  tip  of  some  of 
the  noses  is  slightly  retrousse.  Probably  the 
appearance  of  the  eyelids  and  faces  is  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  another  enameller 
was  working  on  these  models,  which  are  any- 
thing from  five  to  ten  years  later  in  date. 

In  the  final  group  we  have: 

(9)  Roman  Charity,  modelled  after  an  en- 
graving from  Rubens :  mentioned  in  the  Tour- 
nai  Inventory,  possibly  exhibited  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  etc., 
in  1760.  From  the  collections  at  the  British 
Museum.  Gold  anchor  period. 

(10)  The  Pieta,  modelled  after  a  picture 
by  Van  Dyck:  also  mentioned  in  the  Tour- 
nai  Inventory.  From  the  collection  of  Lord 


Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Gold  anchor  period. 

(11)  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  after  a  pic- 
ture by  Van  Dyck:  also  mentioned  in  the 
Tournai  Inventory.  From  the  collection  of 
Tournai  porcelain  at  Chateau  Mariemont, 
Belgium,  in  the  guardianship  of  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Faider.  Period,  1766. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  models 
in  this  group  came  from  the  same  hand,  and 
'graver.'  There  are  no  models  from  Tournai, 
which  I  have  seen,  by  this  artist,  which  are 
not  composed  from  the  Life  of  Christ. 


THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CE'OSS  :  A  PTE  K  A  PICTURE  BY  VAN  DYCK 
COLLECTION  OF  TOURNAI  PORCELAIN  :    CHATEAU  MARIEMONT 
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They  are  all  beautifully 
produced  in  that  lovely 
white  'bisket'  which  is  such 
a  feature  of  the  factory,  and 
have  a  quiet  dignity  and 
sanctity  about  them,  which 
makes  one  think  that  Wil- 
lems  must  have  realized  that 
he  would  never  be  reunited 
with  his  wife  and  brother, 
whom  he  had  perforce  left 
behind  in  his  search  for  em- 
ployment, as  the  final  and 
rapid  decline  of  the  Chelsea 
factory  commenced  owing  to 
the  relapse  in  Nicholas 
Sprimont's  health. 

Any  student  of  Ceramic- 
Art  can  trace  the  actual  ebb 
and  flow  of  trade  prosperity 
at  the  Chelsea  factory,  by 
studying  the  inflow  and  out- 
going of  the  various  artists 
to  and  from  certain  Conti- 
nental and  some  other  Eng- 
lish porcelain  factories. 

There  were  many  of  these 
artists  from  Vincennes, 
Sceaux,  Tournai  and  Meis- 
sen, on  the  Continent,  and  at 
Derby  and  Worcester  in 
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England,  and  it  is  really  a 
fascinating  job  tracing  the  same  handicraft  from  factory  to  factory;  also  it  is  quite  certain 
that  much  of  the  supposedly  Continental  influence  found  its  actual  inspiration  in  the  very- 
fertile  brain  of  Nicholas  Sprimont,  the  proprietor  of  the  Chelsea  factory:  to  mention  only 
one  outstanding  example,  those  beautiful  little  gems  of  ceramic  art  composed  from  Thomas 
Barlow's  and  la  Fontaine's  adaptions  of  the  Aesop  fables. 

It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  data  will  shortly  have  been  accumulated  to  enable  the  author  to  sup- 
plement this  short  biography  with  one  of  the  Gauron  family  of  sculptors,  who  arrived  at  Chel- 
sea either  very  late  in  the  year  1 769,  or  early  in  1 770.  Both  father  and  son  worked  at  one  time 
for  Francois  Peterinck  at  Tournai,  but  actually  arrived  in  England  from  Caronmeuse,  in  Liege, 
where  they  had  been  working  for  rather  more  than  three  years  under  the  direction  of  a  certain 
Francois  Lefebre  and  with  the  support  of  funds  provided  by  the  City  Council  and  Burgesses. 

Francois  was  the  brother  of  Jacques  Lefebre  who  was  contemporary  with  J.  M.  Du  Vivid, 
at  Chelsea,  for  the  years  1755-63. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Viscount  Bearsted,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord  and  Lady 
Fisher,  Mr.  F.  Stoner,  M.  Lucien  Delplace,  M.  Rene  Desclee,  M.  Dubois,  Madame  Faider, 
The  British  Museum,  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  The  Society  of  Artists,  The  Royal 
Academy,  The  Keeper  of  the  Tournai  Bureau  d'Archives,  and  many  of  my  friends,  who 
have  given  me  of  their  knowledge  so  unstintingly  and  allowed  me  to  illustrate  specimens 
from  their  magnificent  collections. 
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WILLIAM  VILE,  John  Cobb  and 
William  Hallett  were  three  London 
craftsmen  who  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were 
prominent  figures  in  the  trades  of  cabinet- 
making  and  upholstery.  Up  to  fifteen  years  ago 
very  little  was  known  about  these  three  crafts- 
men.* No  extant  piece  of  furniture  had  at 
that  time  been  identified  as  their  work  and  no 
recognition  was  given  to  their  status  as  'emin- 
ent' furniture-makers  of  the  fashionable  city 
of  Westminster. 

William  Vile  held  a  Royal  Warrant  as 
cabinet-maker  to  the  Crown  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  active  life  he  was 
in  partnership  with  John  Cobb,  who  was  by 
trade  an  upholsterer.  The  partnership  of 
Vile  and  Cobb  has  become  by  now  quite 
well  known.  Vile  and  Cobb's  'Cabinet  and 
Upholstery  Warehouse' f  was  on  the  corner 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre  (No.  i). 
According  to  the  Rate  Books  'William  Vile 
&  Co.'  first  paid  rates  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
in  the  year  1 75 1 .  Th  ere  are  four  such  entries 
which  indicate  that  the  premises  occupied 
were  extensive,  being  either  four  houses  or 
four  properties  rated  separately.  Part  of 
these  premises  was  used  by  Vile  as  a  private 
residence. 

Several  facts  concerning  Vile's  partner- 
ship with  Cobb  can  be  deduced  from  the 
former's  Will,  which  was  written  in  1 763. 

'And  Whereas  For  many  years  past  I  have  been 
and  now  am  engaged  with  my  Copartner  John 
Cobb  in  very  Extensive  Branches  of  Trade  and 
not  having  lately  made  any  Rest  of  Stock  whereby 
to  Enable  me  to  Judge  with  any  Certainty  of  the 
Totall  Value  of  my  Estate  and  Effects.  .  .  .' 

*  Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Clifford  Smith  for  being 
the  first  to  identify  William  Vile  as  the  cabinet-maker  who 
supplied  to  George  III  the  fine  mahogany  furniture  now 
in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Cp. 
Buckingham  Palace,  H.  Clifford  Smith  (Country  Life,  Ltd., 
*930- 

t  Cp.  The  Daily  Advertiser,  June  28th,  1754. 


Vile  empowered  his  two  executors,  William 
Hallett  of  Cannons  {i.e.  Canons)  and  his  friend 
Charles  Smith  of  Portugal  Street,  upholsterer 
and  cabinet-maker,  to  adjust  and  settle  all  the 
accounts  between  himself  and  Cobb. 

Vile  apparently  retired  from  business  be- 
fore his  death  in  August  1767,  as  in  an 
affidavit  attached  to  his  Will  he  is  described 
as  'formerly  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Martins  in 
the  Fields  .  .  .  but  late  of  the  Parish  of  Batter- 
sea.'  It  is  therefore  likely  that  Vile  in  1763, 
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when  he  drew  up  his  Will,  feeling  ill  in  health 
and  becoming  anxious  about  his  financial  in- 
terests in  his  partnership  with  Cobb,  decided 
to  straighten  out  his  affairs.  Vile's  bills  in  the 
Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts  no  longer  appear 
after  1 764,  which  suggests  that  his  active  in- 
terest in  the  partnership  ceased  at  this  date. 

Vile  left  in  this  Testament  twenty  pounds 
each  to  John  Bradborn,  Samuel  Reynolds 
and  William  Eversley.  These  three  legatees 
are  mentioned  in  a  codicil  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  if  they  were  no  longer  Vile's 
'servants'  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  legacies 
in  question  were  to  go  to  his  wife.  Samuel 
Reynolds  was  a  signatory  to  an  affidavit  at- 
tached to  the  Will  and  is  described  as  a 


cabinet-maker  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  John  Bradborn  is  most  likely  the 
John  Bradborn  who  held  the  Royal  Warrant 
as  cabinet-maker  to  the  Throne  after  the  ter- 
mination of  Vile's  appointment  in  1764.  But 
if  this  is  so,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  is  described  as  Vile's  servant,  unless 
this  term  is  used  here  with  a  special  meaning. 
John  Bradborn,  the  King's  cabinet-maker, 
owned  three  houses  in  Hemming's  Row,  off 
St.  Martin's  Lane  from  1 758  to  1 775.  In  1 767 
he  moved  to  8,  Long  Acre.  In  1776  he  vacated 
Long  Acre  and  retired  from  business.  On 
Saturday,  October  6th,  1781,  he  died  at 
Wandsworth  in  Surrey.* 

Cobb's  name  in  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts only  appears  in  con- 
junction with  Vile's,  and 
Cobb's  appointment  to  the 
Crown  terminated  with  that 
of  Vile.  Many  of  Vile's  bills, 
however,  are  rendered  in  his 
name  alone,  in  which  cases  he 
is  described  as  a  cabinet- 
maker. They  are  for  such  fur- 
niture as  mahogany  book- 
cases, glass-cases,  wardrobes, 
presses,  writing-,  library-, 
dining-  and  flap-tables,  com- 
mode chests  of  drawers, 
screens  and  pier  glasses. 
Chairs  did  not  figure  in  Vile's 
accounts,  for  unlike  Chippen- 
dale he  was  not  a  chair-maker 
as  well  as  a  cabinet-maker. 
The  bills  of  Vile  and  Cobb 
rendered  jointly  are  for  up- 
holstery work.  One  bill  for 
cabinet-work,  as  an  exception, 
is  charged  in  both  their  names. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Vile  and  Cobb  charged  for 
upholstering  the  chair-frames 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Ward- 
robe by  the  joiner,  Katherine 
Naish.  Records  exist  that  Vile 
and  Cobb  supplied  furniture 
to  Horace  Walpole  for  Straw  - 
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*  Cp.  The  St.  James's  Chronicle  ;  or.  Brit- 
ish Evening-Post,  October  1 3th- 1 6th. 
1781. 
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berry  Hill  between  the  years  1760  and  1765,*  and  also  to 
Richard  Chauncey  for  his  house,  Edgecote  in  Northampton- 
shire in  1 758.I  Unquestionably  Vile  and  Cobb  possessed  a 
large  and  flourishing  business,  and  numbered  amongst  their 
customers  many  members  of  the  wealthy  nobility. 

William  Vile  as  an  English  cabinet-maker  is  unique  in  the 
one  respect  that  his  furniture  bears  an  individual  stamp.  In 
fact  so  strongly  marked,  both  as  regards  design  and  the  em- 
ployment of  particular  motives  and  a  peculiar  quality  of  su- 
perb craftsmanship,  are  the  pieces  that  are  known  to  have 
emanated  from  his  workshop  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
one  English  cabinet-maker  whose  furniture  possesses  an  in- 
dividual and  recognizable  character.  A  very  favourite  motif 
of  his  was  'ovals  of  laurels'  applied  to  door  panels  (No.  ii). 
And  one  of  his  distinctive  features  was  the  decoration  of  the 
sides  of  a  piece  by  panels  formed  by  applied  carving  (No.  iii). 

Apart  from  the  quality  of  craftsmanship  of  Vile's  furniture, 
the  finely  figured  mahogany  veneer,  the  high  quality  of  the 
carcase  timber  (usually  of  oak  throughout)  and  of  the  drawer 
linings,  were  other  outstanding  features  of  his  productions. 
In  fact,  one  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  a  piece  of  furniture 
by  William  Vile  exhibits  the  highest  standard  of  quality,  both 
as  regards  craftsmanship  and  material,  that  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  English  cabinet-maker.  Another  feature  of 
Vile's  furniture  was  its  cost;  no  other  cabinet-maker  who 
held  the  Royal  Warrant  charged  so  highly  for  separate  pieces. 

All  the  known  extant  pieces  of  Vile's  furniture  either  be- 
long to  the  Royal  family  or  did  so  originally.  The  cabinet 
illustrated  (colour  plate  and  details,  Nos.  ii,  iii  and  iv)  was 
once  a  Royal  piece.  J  In  fact  it  so  closely  follows  the 
description  of  a  'glass  case'  supplied  by  Vile  for  the  'Passage 
Room  for  His  Majesty's  Palace  at  St.  James's'  that  one 
can  assume  it  to  be  the  identical  article.  The  elaborate  keys, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  description  no  longer  exist. 

'For  an  Exceeding  neat  mohoganny  Glass  Case  with  Plate  Glass 

Doors  at  Top  and  Wood  Doors  at  Bottom  carved  Exceeding  Rich  and 

neat  and  Exquisite  fine  wood  all  the  Backs  and  shelves  of  mohoganny 

very  fine  locks  and  three  keys  two  of  them  pearsed  and  engraved  in  a 

very  neat  manner  .  .  .  £100.' 

The  price  of  £100  is  an  example  of  the  high  charges  made 
by  Vile. 

John  Cobb  the  upholsterer,  as  already  mentioned,  was  in 
partnership  in  St. Martin's  Lane  with  Vile  in  1 75 1 .  They  had 
four  premises.  In  1753-4  William  Hallett  paid  the  rate  for  a 
house  next  door.  When  he  vacated  this  house  it  was  taken  over 
by  Vile  and  Cobb.  According  to  the  evidence  in  Cobb's  Will 
he,  like  his  partner  Vile,  also  had  his  private  residence  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane.  Later,  after  the  death  of  Vile,  Cobb  is  rated 

*  Cp.  Strawberry  Hill  Accounts,  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee,  1927. 
f  Cp.  MS.  Notebook  of  Richard  Chauncey. 

J   It  was  given  by  George  III  to  his  youngest  daughter,  Princess  Amelia. 
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for  seven  premises,  all  in  the  one  spot  on  the 
corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre, 
not  counting  a  house  in  another  part  of  the 
same  street. 

In  J.  T.  Smith's  work,  Nollekins  and  his 
Times,  are  found  several  paragraphs  about 
John  Cobb. 

'The  corner  house  of  Long-acre,  now  No.  72, 
formed  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  premises  for- 
merly occupied  by  that  singularly  haughty  char- 
acter, Cobb,  the  Upholsterer,  who  occasionally 
employed  Banks,  the  Cellaret-maker,  to  whom  I 
applied  for  information  respecting  him.  Cobb,  he 
said,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  proudest  men  in  Eng- 
land; and  always  appeared  in  full  dress  of  the  most 
superb  and  costly  kind,  in  which  state  he  would 
strut  through  his  workshops,  giving  orders  to  his 
men.  He  was  the  person  who  brought  that  very  con- 
venient table  into  fashion  that  draws  out  in  front, 
with  upper  and  inward  rising  desks,  so  healthy  for 
those  who  stand  to  write,  read,  or  draw.  The  late 
King  frequently  employed  him  and  often  smiled 
at  his  pomposity.  One  day,  when  Mr.  Cobb  was  in 
his  Majesty's  library  at  Buckingham-house,  giving 
orders  to  a  workman,  whose  ladder  was  placed  be- 
fore a  book  which  the  King  wanted,  his  Majesty 
desired  Cobb  to  hand  him  the  work,  which  instead 
of  obeying,  he  called  to  his  man,  "Fellow,  give  me 
that  book!  "  The  King,  with  his  usual  condescen- 
sion, arose,  and  asked  Cobb  what  his  man's  name 
was.  "Jenkins,"  answered  the  astonished  Up- 
holsterer. "Then,"  observed  the  King,  "Jenkins, 
you  shall  hand  me  the  book."  ' 

***** 

'The  late  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  Holland,  when 
he  was  a  Portrait-painter,  in  Tavistock-row,  Cov- 
ent-garden,  considered  Cobb's  tables  so  useful,  that 
he  easily  prevailed  upon  the  adonised  Upholster- 
er, to  allow  him  to  paint  his  portrait  for  one; 
which  picture,  after  it  had  remained  in  Cobb's  show- 
room for  some  time,  purposely  to  be  serviceable, 
as  he  said,  to  the  'poor  painter,'  he  conveyed,  in  his 
own  carriage,  to  his  seat  at  Highgate.'* 

Cobb  died  on  Monday,  August  24th,  1 778.* 
From  his  Will  we  learn  the  following: 

T  give  unto  my  dear  and  most  beloved  wife  Mary 
Cobb  all  the  Furniture  together  with  the  plate, 
Linen  and  China  now  being  in  my  dwelling  House 
in  Saint  Martins  Lane  and  also  all  the  Plate  Linen 
and  China  now  in  my  House  at  Hygate  and  also  my 
Chariot  and  Horses  and  ye  white  poney.' 

*  Cp. .  The  London  Packett  ;  or,  New  Lloyd's  Evening  Post, 
August  24th-26th,  1778. 


Cobb  had  twenty-two  thousand  pounds 
invested  in  the  'two  three  per  cent,  stocks.' 
The  interest  on  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
this  money,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  he  left  to  his  wife  and  in- 
structed that  after  her  decease 

'the  said  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  was  settled 
upon  her  be  in  the  same  manner  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  now  infant  Boy  William  Cobb  the  Grandson  of 
William  Cobb  at  Mallingford  in  Norfolk  I  say  I 
would  have  it  so  served  that  he  may  only  receive 
the  Interest  of  the  same  during  his  life  and  after  his 
decease  to  Heir  Male  of  his  Body  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Heir  by  Law  Male  or  Female  but  let 
it  be  noticed  that  the  Principal  twenty  thousand 
pounds  Stock  is  never  to  be  broke  into  but  only  yc 
Interest  to  be  received  as  aforesaid  my  intent  being 
that  there  should  always  be  the  interest  aforesaid  to 
support  ye  Name  of  Cobb  as  a  private  Gentleman.' 

Five  years  after  Cobb's  death  his  widow 
married  a  Mr.  Dinwoodie.  This  information 
is  recorded  in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for 
September  6th,  1783.  What,  however,  is  of 
particular  importance  in  this  notice  is  that 
Cobb  is  described  as  'an  eminent  cabinet- 
maker in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  formerly 
partner  with  the  late  Mr.  Hallet  of  Cannons.1 
At  what  period  this  partnership  existed  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  was  pre- 
vious to  1 75 1,  the  year  that  it  is  first  record- 
ed that  Cobb  was  in  partnership  with  Vile. 
There  is  no  mention  in  either  of  Cobb's  or 
Hallett's  wills  of  any  such  partnership,  nor 
has  any  bill  or  contemporary  account  sur- 
vived which  would  go  to  prove  that  they  ever 
worked  together.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
worked  in  partnership  on  particular  con- 
tracts. This  is  sometimes  what  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  partnership  of  Vile 
and  Cobb.  As  previously  mentioned,  Vile 
supplied  cabinet  work  to  the  Royal  Palaces 
in  his  name  alone,  but  in  the  case  of  up- 
holstery work  the  bills  bore  the  names  of  both 
partners. 

In  1763,  when  Cobb  was  in  partnership 
with  Vile,  he  sued  the  heir  of  a  certain  Henry 
Kelsall  (who  had  died  the  previous  year)  for 
goods  supplied  to  the  latter  by  Cobb  'in  the 
way  of  his  trade  as  an  Upholder  in  the  sum  of 
fifty-three  pounds  five  shillings  and  seven 
pence.'  The  case  apparently  lapsed,  for  no 
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reference  to  its  result  can  be  found  in  the 
Entry  Books  of  the  Decrees  and  Orders  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.*  This  case  again  is 
another  example  of  one  of  the  partners  acting 
independently  of  the  other. 

In  1772  Cobb  supplied  to  Paul  Methuen 
"an  Extra  neat  Inlaid  Comode  wth  a  scaliolc 
Top,  wth  brass  Ornaments,'  at  the  cost  of 
£63-5.  A  particular  point  of  interest  with  re- 
gard to  this  commode  and  a  pair  of  stands  en 
suite  is  that  they  were  designed  by  Robert 
Adam.  I  The  commode  and  stands,  together 
with  Cobb's  original  bill,  are  extant,  being  at 
Corsham  Court,  the  house  for  which  the 
furniture  was  originally  made.  Cobb,  who 
started  off  business  as  an  upholsterer,  became 
towards  the  end  of  his  career,  a  cabinet- 
maker. Perhaps  it  was  at  this  later  period 
that  he  went  into  partnership  with  Hallett, 

*  P.R.O.,  C.  is,  23,  26. 

f  Cp.  Documented  Furniture  at  Corsham,  Oliver  Brackett 
Art.  Country  Life,  November  28th,  1936). 


who  assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  furniture 
contracts. 

In  considering  the  career  of  William  Hal- 
lett the  following  are  briefly  the  facts  that 
have  so  far  been  discovered.  He  was  born  in 
July  1707  and  died  on  December  17th, 
1782.*  He  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife 
Ann  died  childless,  and  to  his  second  wife 
Lettice,  was  born  a  son  William  Hallett  (II). 
William  Hallett  with  his  wife  and  her  parents 
and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  are  shown 
in  the  family  portrait  (No.  v)  painted  by 
Francis  Hayman,  the  master  of  Gainsbor- 
ough. In  the  famous  picture  A  Morning  Walk, 
by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  William  Hallett 
(III),  grandson  of  Hallett  the  cabinet- 
maker, is  depicted. 

Hallett's  first  place  of  business  so  far  as  it  is 
known  was  in  Newport  Street.  At  Christmas 
1 732  he  first  paid  rates  on  three  premises  or 
houses  in  this  street.  In  1 753  Hallett  left  New- 

*  Cp.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  January,  1782-3. 
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So.  V.— FAMILY  PORTRAIT-GROUP  REPRESENTING  WILLIAM  HALLETT  WITH  HIS  WIFE 
HER  PARENTS,  AND  HIS  SON,  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  AND  CHILD     BY  FRANCIS  HAYMAN 


port  Street  and  took  premises  both  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre.  The  premises 
in  Long  Acre  he  occupied  until  1769,  which 
would  suggest  that  at  this  date  he  retired  from 
business  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  following  news  item  from  the  General 
Advertiser  of  March  5th,  1 746-7,  brings  vividly 
to  mind  the  state  of  society  in  Hallett's  time. 

'On  Sunday  Night  last,  as  Mr.  Hallet  and  his 
Wife,  an  eminent  Cabinet-maker,  in  Newport- 
Street,  were  returning  from  Twickenham  in  a 
Chaise,  in  the  Dusk  of  the  Evening,  they  were 
attack'd  by  a  single  Highwayman  well  mounted, 
near  Kensington-Gore,  who  bid  him  deliver,  but 


he  not  readily  complying  drove  on;  he 
fired  at  them  which  graz'd  the  Top  of  the 
Chaise,  but  he  luckily  giving  the  Horse 
Rein  enough,  they  got  off  without  being 
Robbed.' 

Although  Hallett,  unlike  Vile,  was 
not  granted  a  royal  appointment  to 
the  Crown,  he  must  have  been,  to 
judge  from  the  legacies  in  his  Will,  a 
cabinet-maker  of  considerable  emi- 
nence in  his  time  and  a  man  of  af- 
fluence. As  evidence  of  his  high 
standing  and  importance  as  a  cab- 
inet-maker, one  has  only  to  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Walpole's  Letters: 

'Latimers  belongs  to  Mrs.  Cavendish.  I 
have  lived  there  formerly  with  Mr.  Con- 
way, but  it  is  much  improved  since;  yet 
the  river  stops  short  at  a  hundred  yards 
just  under  your  eye,  and  the  house  has 
undergone  Batty  Langley  discipline:  half 
the  ornaments  are  of  his  bastard  Gothic, 
and  half  of  Hallett's  mongrel  Chinese.  I 
want  to  write  over  the  doors  of  most  mod- 
ern edifices,  "Repaired  and  beautified; 
Langley  and  Hallet  churchwardens."  * 

'But  I  must  set  out  with  owning,  that  I 
believe  I  am  the  first  man  that  ever  went 
sixty  miles  to  an  auction.  As  I  came  for 
ebony,  I  have  been  up  to  my  chin  in  eb- 
ony; there  is  literally  nothing  but  ebony 
in  the  house;  all  the  other  goods,  if  there 
were  any,  and  I  trust  my  Lady  Conyers 
did  not  sleep  upon  ebony  mattresses,  are 
taken  away.  There  are  two  tables  and 
eighteen  chairs,  all  made  by  the  Hallet  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.'| 

In  1 747  Hallett  bought  the  estate 
called  Cannons  (Canons)  which  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  He  purchased  large 
quantities  of  the  building  materials  of  the  or- 
iginal mansion  which  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  with  these  materials  he  built  a  villa  on  the 
central  vaults  of  the  old  mansion  (No.  vi). 
The  house  and  the  estate  he  bequeathed  in 
his  Will  to  his  grandson  William  Hallett  III, 
his  son  having  predeceased  him.  I  This  act  of 
purchasing  Cannons  created  for  Hallett  a 
considerable  amount  of  notoriety.  Hence- 

*  Cp.  Letter  to  Richard  Bentley.  Esq.,  July  5th.  1755. 
f  Cp.  Letter  to  George  Montague.  Esq.,  May  30th,  1763. 
j  Cp.  The  Gentleman'' s  Magazine,  January,  1782. 
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forth  he  was  known  as  'Mr.  Hallett  of  Can- 
nons.' Walpole  describes  his  purchase  of 
Cannons  as  'a  mockery  of  sublunary  grand- 
eur.' Hallett  is  also  said  to  have  bought  the 

'Dunch  estate  and  mansion  at  Wittenham,  in  Berks, 
which  had  been  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
that  antient  family.  He  likewise  bought  the  seat  and 
estate  at  Farringdon,  in  Berks,  of  Henry  James 
Pye,  Esq.  late  member  in  parliament  for  that  county, 
and  then  poet  laureat,  whose  family  was  in  posses- 
sion of  it  more  than  two  centuries.  Thus  antient 
families  become  extinct,  or  fall  to  decay;  and  trade 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  have  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  a  property  that  once  supported 
two  families,  with  great  influence  and  respectability 
in  their  counties.'* 

Further  evidence  of  Hallett's  position  as  a 
fashionable  cabinet-maker  is  to  be  found  in 
an  advertisement  in  a  New  York  paper  in  the 
year  1 771 : 

*  Cp.  London,  David  Hughson,  vol.  6,  p.  419,  n.  (1809). 


'Eleven  years  foreman  to  the  great  and  eminent 
cabinet  maker,  William  Hallett,  Esq.  that  bought 
the  fine  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  called  Can- 
nons in  Middlesex.' 

There  is  no  extant  piece  of  furniture  that 
can  be  identified  as  coming  from  Hallett's 
workshop.  His  name  appears  in  the  account 
books  of  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  at  Longford 
Castle.  Sir  Jacob  was  the  first  Viscount 
Folkestone. f 

Except  for  the  fact  that  Hallett  was  an  ex- 
ponent ofChinoiserie,  nothing  else  is  known  of 
his  work  as  a  cabinet-maker.  According  to 
his  critics,  with  the  exception  of  Horace 
Walpole,  his  one  claim  to  fame  is  in  the  fact 
that  he  owned  the  estate  at  Cannons. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Ambrose  Heal  and 
Mr.  Maurice  Brockwell  for  information  con- 
cerning William  Hallett. 

t  Cp.  Furniture  at  Longford  Castle,  I  (Art.  Country  Life, 
December  12th,  1 93 1 ) . 
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DURING  the  Seventeenth  and 
|  early  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
craftsmanship  in  England  was 
at  a  very  high  level.  In  all  trades  men 
were  working  whose  names  to-day  are 
so  well  known  as  to  be  almost  household 
words.  To  mention  a  single  craft  only, 
that  of  the  silversmiths,  there  can  be  few 
among  those  who  admire  fine  workmanship 
to  whom  such  names  as  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
Anthony  Nelme  or  Pierre  Platel  are  not  fam- 
iliar; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  crafts,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  clock- 
makers,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Tom- 
pion,  Quare  and  Knibb  stand  out  predomin- 
antly. I  believe,  however,  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent no  single  pewterer  has  ever  achieved  post- 
humous recognition,  even  among  collectors  of 
the  metal.  The  craft  of  the  pewterer  was  set 
in  a  relatively  humble  sphere,  and  his  wares 
were  designed,  and  were  appreciated  in  his 
own  times,  more  from  the  utilitarian  than  the 
artistic  point  of  view;  and  in  comparing  the 
metals,  broadly  speaking  it  might  be  said  that 
Silver  was  chiefly  beautiful  and  generally  use- 
ful; Pewter  was  predominantly  useful,  but  its 
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innate  beauty  was  unrecognized  till  the 
scope  for  its  use  had  long  departed. 

Yet  old  Pewter,  especially  that  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  has  a  great 
beauty  and  charm  of  its  own,  as  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  devotees  pro- 
claim; the  manufacture  of  it  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
trades,  and  was  strictly  controlled  by  Guilds 
of  which  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewter- 
ers  of  London  was  the  chief,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  best  was  considered  good  enough.  No 
apology  is  therefore  necessary  for  selecting  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  pewterers' 
craft  as  a  worthy  subject  for  such  an  article 
as  this. 

Our  choice,  however,  is  limited,  for  al- 
though the  records  of  the  principal  English 
Guilds  go  back  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
in  the  case  of  London,  to  the  Fourteenth, 
English  Pewter  of  pre-seventeenth-century 
date  is  practically  non-existent.  As  has  been 
indicated,  little  artistic  value  was  set  upon 
Pewter,  and  when  dishes,  platters,  tankards, 
flagons  and  the  like  were  too  worn  to  be  of 
further  service,  they  were  either  thrown  a- 
way,  or  handed  over,  pos- 
sibly in  part  exchange  for 
new  wares,  and  melted 
down  for  recasting. 

Actually,  however,  we 
are  still  more  circum- 
scribed in  our  choice,  as, 
although  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  pewter 
dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century 
exists,  most  of  it  consists 
of  church  flagons,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  sacred 
connexion  and  the  lighter 
wear  and  tear  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  es- 
caped the  destruction 
which  overtook  the  house- 
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hold  wares.  Moreover,  most  of  the  earliest  of 
these  flagons,  which  may  be  dated  at  c.  1 600- 
1630,  were  for  some  reason  unmarked,  whilst 
those  which  immediately  followed  them  bear 
the  early  type  of  touch  in  which  the  maker's 
initials  only  occur,  with  or  without  a  device. 
As  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, no  record  of  these 
touches  exists,  all  records 
having  been  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666; 
whilst  in  the  provincial 
pewter-making  centres  of 
England,  no  records  have 
come  down  to  us  at  all. 

It  is  wellnigh  impossible, 
therefore,  to  make  choice 
of  a  subj  ect  from  among  the 
pewterers  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century, 
through  lack  both  of  know- 
ledge as  to  their  names  and 
of  variety  in  their  products. 
During  the  second  half  of 
the  century,  however,  the 
pewterers'  craft  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith,  both  as  regards 
output  and  design;  pewter 
ware  of  every  sort,  ecclesi- 
astical and  household,  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  from 


now  onwards  it  becomes  increasingly 
possible  to  allocate  makers'  names  to 
the  various  pieces.  From  amongst  the 
leading  craftsmen  of  this  period  I  have 
selected  a  pewterer  who  was  working 
continuously  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
II  to  that  of  George  II,  not  only  for 
the  reason  that  his  business  was  obvi- 
ously a  large  one,  but  chiefly  because 
I  consider  that  his  work  represents  all 
that  is  best  in  the  sturdy  and  utilitar- 
ian design  of  his  times. 

William  Eden,  or  Eddon  as  it  was 
sometimes  spelled,  was  the  son  of  a 
Warwickshire  yeoman,  and  was  born 
at  Brailes  in  that  county.  On  March 
22nd,  1682,  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Peter  Duffield,  a  London  pewterer 
obviously  of  considerable  standing  in 
the  Pewterers'  Company,  since  he  was  twice  its 
Master  (1672  and  1688).  Eden's  apprentice- 
ship was  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  he  was,  on  March  20th, 
1 689,  made  a  freeman  of  the  Company.  Subse- 
quently he  appears  to  have  continued  to  work 
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for  his  master  till,  on  February  21st,  1690,  he  was 
granted  permission  to  set  up  for  himself  as  a  Master- 
pewterer.  On  that  occasion  he  duly  attended  at  Pew- 
terers'  Hall  (which  had  been  rebuilt)  and  struck  his 
Touch,  well  known  to  collectors,  of  the  Hour-glass 
with  his  initials  W.E.  (No.  i)  upon  the  second  of 
the  five  Touch  plates,  the  first  of  which  dates  back 
to  the  year  immediately  following  the  Great  Fire, 
and  all  of  which  remain  among  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  the  Company  to-day.  If  evidence  be 
required  as  to  the  importance  and  magnitude  of 
Eden's  business,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  standing  which 
he  acquired  amongst  his  fellow  freemen  and  in  the 
obvious  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  as  shown  in 
the  records  of  his  further  career  in  the  Company. 

Called  to  the  Livery  on  March  9th,  1 697,  he  sub- 
sequently held  every  office  in  turn,  being  elected 
Steward  in  1704;  Renter  Warden  1721;  Upper 
Warden  1 729,  and,  finally,  Master  of  the  Company 
in  1 732.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  six  years  later,  on  June 
2nd,  1738,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Master's 
Chair  to  complete  the  term  of  office  of  Robert 
Jupe  who  had  died  during  his  tenure  of  the  post. 
It  was  during  Eden's  first  mastership  that  we  begin 
to  see  indications  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  craft, 
as  evidenced  by  the  failing  control  of  the  Company. 
For  some  time,  owing  to  the  increasing  inroads  of 
other  materials,  the  pewterers'  trade  had  shown 
signs  of  falling  off,  and  the  amount  of  work  available 
did  not  suffice  to  go  round.  This  state  of  affairs  grad- 
ually led  up  to  the  inevitable  reaction  against  rules 
and  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  rigidly  en- 


forced. One  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
Company  controlled  the  trade  was  that 
of  systematic  searches  for  faulty  wares, 
carried  out  in  the  market  towns  of  Eng- 
land; and  under  date  June  2 1  st,  1732/3, 
the  following  minute  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  the  Company  appears: — 

'The  question  being  put  that  the  Quar- 
ter Search  immediately  preceding  the 
Election  of  Master  and  Wardens  be 
omitted  for  the  future,  ...  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative.' 

To  judge  by  the  samples  of  his  work 
which  remain  to-day,  Eden  appears  to 
have  been  essentially  a  'hollow-ware' 
man,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  specialized  in 
flagons,  tankards  and  cups,  and  in  a  fairly 
long  experience  I  have  seen  only  one 
plate  bearing  his  Touch.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  too,  in  relation  to  his 
business,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Lon- 
don pewterers  who  are  known  to  have  es- 
tablished Scottish  connexions.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  excellent  craftsmen 
were  working  in  the  principal  Scottish 
cities  at  this  time,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  Scottish  orders  should  have 
been  placed  so  far  afield  as  London.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  although  as  regards  tankards  Eden 
followed  the  usual  English  designs,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations  (Nos.  ii,  vi  and 
ix),  yet  every  one  of  his  flagons,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  designed  in  the  severely  plain 
style  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
typically  Scottish.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  English  pewter- 
ers had  broken  away  from  the  somewhat 
standardized  forms  of  flagon  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods,  and  were  to  a  large  ex- 
tent evolving  individual  designs,  and  it 
would  have  been  equally  open  to  Eden, 
at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his  career,  to 
have  done  the  same.  Moreover,  another 
famous  English  pewterer,  Jonas  Durand, 
a  contemporary  of  Eden's,  had  made  a 
fine  flagon  for  Old  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  design  was  en- 
tirely his  own  creation,  and  has  no  affin- 
ity to  the  traditional  Scottish  flagon 
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whatever.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that 
Eden  remained  faithful  to  the  Scottish  type 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career. 

As  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware,  only  one  of 
Eden's  flagons  can  be  definitely  allocated  to  a 
Scottish  church.  Many,  and,  indeed,  perhaps 
the  great  majority,  of  the  later  flagons  of  this 
type,  made  by  Scottish  pewterers  such  as 
Archibald  Inglis  of  Edinburgh  or  Stephen 
Maxwell  of  Glasgow,  bear  inscriptions,  some 
of  considerable  length,  giving  the  name  of  the 
church,  the  minister  and  the  date  of  presen- 
tation or  purchase.  The  single  example  of  an 
inscribed  flagon  by  Eden  which  has  come  to 
my  notice,  bears  the  words  Belonging  to  the  As- 
ociate  (sic)  Congregation  Edr.,  A.D.  1J42  (Edr 
standing  for  Edinburgh) .  This,  besides  afford- 
ing further  direct  evidence  of  Eden's  associa- 
tions with  Scotland,  gives  us  the  additional 
information  that  he  was  probably  still  at 
work  in  1742,  no  less  than  fifty-three  years 
after  obtaining  his  Freedom  and  sixty  after 
becoming  an  apprentice;  truly  a  long  work- 
ing life.  It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  the 
inscription  is  later  than  the  date  of  actual 
purchase  or  gift.  Although  it  may  well  be 
that  the  majority  of  Eden's  flagons  were  in- 
deed made  for  use  in  Scotland,  nevertheless, 
they  were  not  confined  to  that  country,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  at 
Aldeby,  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich. 

Although  large  flagons  are  usually  de- 
scribed, in  sale  catalogues  and  elsewhere,  as 
church  flagons,  there  is  no  reason,  apart,  of 
course,  from  inscriptions,  why  they  should 
not  have  been  made  for  secular  use  also,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  in  certain  instances 
such  was  the  case.  In  view  of  the  prevalence 
of  inscriptions  on  Scottish  church  flagons,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  many  of  those  which  are  not 
inscribed  were  made  for  other  purposes;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  this  plain  unadorned 
type  of  flagon,  Eden  saw  something  at  once 
adapted  for  either  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
use  and  also  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  own 
views  on  the  design  of  pewter  vessels,  views 
which  obviously  influenced  him  throughout 
his  career  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
fitness  and  suitability  of  the  article  for  its  use, 
good  looks  and  good  taste  being  achieved  by 


good  proportions  rather  than  by  extraneous 
decoration,  either  constructional  or  applied. 

To  turn  to  the  illustrations:  No.  ii  shows  a 
plain  flat-lidded  vessel  of  secular  tankard 
type;  actually,  however,  it  is  a  Communion 
flagon — for  the  word  tankard  seems  out  of 
place  in  such  connexion.  It  is  illustrated  here 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Vicar  of  Kingston 
Lisle  in  Berkshire,  for  which  church  it  was 
made.  This  is  evidently  one  of  Eden's  earlier 
works  by  reason  of  the  type  of  lid,  which, 
though  standing  up  well  above  its  rim  and 
showing  a  slightly  convex  outline,  thereby 
differing  from  the  low  and  completely  flat 
lids  which  preceded  it,  has  not  yet  passed  in- 
to the  domed  style  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
subsequent  periods.  Perhaps  the  most  attract- 
ive feature  in  the  design  of  this  piece  is  the 
entasis  or  bulge  given  to  the  drum;  compara- 
tively few  tankards  possess  it,  and  it  died  out 
almost  completely  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  but  where  it  does  ap- 
pear, it  lifts  the  whole  design  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary run  of  plain  cylindrical  drums.  The  han- 
dle and  thumbpiece  are  as  plain  as  could  well 
be,  the  former  being  joined  straight  to  the 
drum  at  the  upper  end  without  the  'swan 
neck'  which  would  appear  to  have  been  more 
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commonly  used  by  pewterers  than  by  silver- 
smiths, and  the  omission  of  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, is,  to  my  mind,  the  only  feature,  or 
lack  of  it,  which  detracts  from  an  otherwise 
faultless  design.  The  serrated  projection  at  the 
front  of  the  lip,  which  was  a  feature  of  this 
type  of  tankard,  and  which  frequently  as- 
sumed very  ornate  outlines,  is  also  severely 
simple;  but  the  general  lines  of  the  piece, 
with  the  one  exception  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, are  most  pleasing  and  satisfying.  The 
measurements  of  the  tankard  or  flagon  are : 
height  to  lip,  6|  in. ;  to  lid,  7  in. ;  diameter  of 
base,  5!  in. 

The  trencher  salts  on  either  side  of  it  are 
dated  1693,  and  there  is  little  to  say  about 
them  other  than  that  they  are  eminently 
suited  to  their  use;  they  are  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  G.J.  Gollin,  M.A.,  of  London.  No.  iii 
illustrates  a  pair  of  the  'Scottish'  flagons  al- 
ready referred  to.  They  are  of  massive  pro- 
portions, measuring  13  in.  to  the  lid,  and  were 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.Walter  Church- 
er,  who  was  one  of  the  first  collectors  of 
pewter.  A  similar  flagon,  but  only  8|  in.  in 
height,  appears  in  No.  iv,  and  with  it  is  a  pair 
of  fine  sturdy  two-handled  cups;  these  three 
latter  examples  are  in  my  own  collection,  and 
all  five  may  be  dated  c.  1720.  The  broad- 
rimmed  charger  behind  is  not  by  Eden. 

Somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  cups  are 
the  Communion  cups  or  chalices  shown  in 
No.  v.  These  were  made  for  the  Parish  Church 
of  Garvock  in  Kincardineshire,  and  were  de- 
scribed in  The  Connoisseur,  October  1934, 
at  which  time  they  were  being  restored  for  the 
church  by  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors, 
one  appearing  before,  and  the  other  after,  res- 
toration. They  are  of  unusual  size,  being  9! 
in.  in  height  as  compared  with  the  6£  in.  of 
the  handled  cups  in  the  preceding  illustration. 

One  of  Eden's  later  tankards  is  seen  in  No. 
vi;  by  this  time  the  flat  lid  has  been  super- 


No  VII  — INSCRIPTION  -RICHARD  COCK,  CHURCH  WARDEN,  1734'  ENGRAVED  U 
THE   ECCLESIASTICAL  TANKARD   BY   WILLIAM  EDEN   ILLUSTRATED    IN  NO 


seded  by  the  full  dome;  the  entasis  has  dis- 
appeared; the  handle  has  become  more  mas- 
sive, and  the  thumbpiece,  hinge  cover  and 
handle  finial,  following  the  general  practice, 
have  become  more  ornate,  though  in  this  case 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  many  pieces  of  con- 
temporary date.  This  piece,  which  has  an 
overall  height  of  7  in.,  was  also  made  for  ec- 
clesiastical use,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription 
upon  it,  Richard  Cock,  Church  Warden,  1734 
(No.  vii),  though  it  has  been  in  various  pri- 
vate collections  for  many  years. 

No.viii  is  an  illustration  of  an  unlidded  tank- 
ard, or  in  this  case,  measure.  This  again  is  one 
of  Eden's  later  pieces,  and  belongs  approxi- 
mately to  the  same  period  as  do  the  two- 
handled  cups;  the  similarity  of  the  handles 
will  be  noted.  This  was  the  standard  pint 
measure  of  Stanion,  a  village  six  miles  north- 
east of  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire;  pos- 
sibly it  was  one  of  a  set  of  measures  of  differ- 
ent capacities,  the  remainder  of  which  have 
disappeared.  The  '  Stanion  Town  Pinte  'is  the 
property  of  G.  V.  Charlton,  Esq.,  F.L.A.S., 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  its  illustration. 
Standard  measures  and  weights  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  small  hamlet,  with  a  present-day  popula- 
tion of  some  300  souls,  and  possessing  but  one 
inn,  should  have  required  a  standard  meas- 
ure, or  measures,  to  itself. 

For  the  reasons  stated  earlier,  comparative- 
ly few  liquid  measures  made  of  pewter  have 
survived,  probably  the  best  known  being 
those  belonging  to  the  city  of  Stirling,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Smith  Institute  there. 
The  weights,  being  solid  and  made  of  copper, 
brass,  or  iron,  suffered  little  damage  in  the 
passage  of  time,  and  were  therefore  not  so 
readily  discarded,  and  examples  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  many  local  museums. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  lettering  of 
the  inscription,  bold  and  some- 
what plebeian,  with  that  shown  in 
No.  vii,  which  is  of  lighter  type 
and  better  executed;  the  former 
seems  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
mine  host  in  the  homely  atmo- 
sphere of  his  tap  room,  gauging  the 
content  of  his  tankards  against  the 
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No.  VIII. — THE  'STANTON  TOWN  PINTE'  :  THE  STANDARD  PINT  MEASURE  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
OF  STANION  IN  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  :  MADE  BY  EDEN  :  PROPERTY  OF  G.  V.  CHARLTON,  ESQ 


standard  of  Authority,  whilst  the  latter,  more 
austere,  speaks  of  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. In  addition  to  its  inscription,  the 
measure  bears  various  marks,  among  them 
Eden's  'hall  marks'  (so  called),  very  faint  af- 
ter years  of  cleaning,  and  excise  marks  of  the 
reigns  of  William  IV  and  Victoria,  together 
with  the  stamped  initials  S.M.,  which  may  be 
those  of  an  excise  officer  or  other  authority. 
One  wonders  at  the  absence  of  Georgian  ex- 
cise marks,  and  altogether  this  little  piece  a- 
rouses  interesting  historical  speculation.  The 
outlines  are  unusual,  showing  a  decided  bulge 
immediately  above  the  base  and  a  slight  con- 
cave beneath  the  lip,  both  indicative  of  tran- 
sition from  the  straight-sided  cylindrical  style 
of  Queen  Anne  period  to  the  regular  pear- 
shaped  style  of  the  Georges.  This  latter  type 
appears  in  the  last  illustration  (No.  ix),  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Ro- 
land J.  A.  Shelley,  F.R.Hist.Soc.  It  is  of  im- 
portance showing  as  it  does  that  Eden,  in  his 
long  career,  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
English  lidded  tankard  styles.  Mr.  Shelley 
has  only  recently  acquired  this  piece,  and 
owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  kindly 
had  it  photographed  before  some  necessary 
repairs  had  been  carried  out. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  no  details  of 
a  more  personal  nature  concerning  William 
Eden  are  known ;  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
worked  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  James  II, 
William  and  Mary,  William  III,  Anne, 
George  I  and  George  II,  it  is  impossible  to 


imagine  that,  as  a  leading 
craftsman  in  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  important  in- 
dustries, he  was  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  stirring 
events  of  his  times,  especi- 
ally after  he  had  assumed 
high  office  in  an  important 
Livery  Company. 

He  had  seen  James  II  go 
into  exile;  the  final  union 
of  England  and  Scotland; 
the  end  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  and  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
besides  many  other  notable 
changes,  which  could  not 
but  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  Craft 
which  he  followed  and  the  Company  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  only  say  of  him  that, 
throughout  the  changes  and  chances  of  his 
working  life,  he,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man,  helped  to  make  the  work  of  the  English 
pewterer  respected  throughout  Europe. 


No.  IX.— A  TANKARD  BY  EDEN  IN  THE  PEAR-SHAPED  GEORGIAN 
STYLE   :    IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ROLAND  J.  A.  SHELLEY,  ESQ 
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We  have  received  the  follow  ing  communication  from 
Major-General  Sir  John  Hanbury -Williams,  G.C  .V.  O., 
K.C.B.,  concerning  a  portrait  in  his  possession  and 
Joseph  Vanacken,  drapery  painter. — Ed. 

DEAR  SIR, 
In  the  June,  1936,  number  of  The 
Connoisseur,  there  appeared  a  very- 
interesting  article  by  John  Steegmann,  on  'A 
Drapery  Painter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  a  short  time  afterward, 
I  received  a  photograph  of  an  engraving  by 
Pieter  van  Gunst  after  a  portrait  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Elizabeth  Wharton,  Daughters  of  Lord 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  ELIZABETH  WHARTON'  :  ENGRAVED  BY  PIE- 
TER VAN  GUNST  AFTER  VAN  DYCK  :  HERMITAGE  COLLECTION 


Wharton,  by  Van  Dyck.  On  reference  to  the 
Aedes  Walpolianae,  p.  48,  will  be  found  the 
following  note: 

'Above  is  carving  by  Gibbins,  gilt,  and 
in  it  a  fine  picture  (by  Vandyke;,  of  Two 
Daughters  of  Lord  Wharton,  out  of  whose 
Collection  these  came,  with  all  the  other 
Vandykes  in  this  room  ...  5  ft.  4  in.  high, 
by  4  ft.  3  in.  wide.  .  .  .' 
The  above  portrait  found  its  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  other  pictures  of  the  Hough- 
ton collection  which  were  sold  to  the  Empress 
Catharine  II,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  is  still 
there,  probably  at  the  Hermitage. 

Now,  I  have  here  among  my  family  por- 
traits, a  large  portrait,  about  6  ft.  high  by  4 
ft.  9  in.  wide  of  Frances  and  Charlotte  Hanbury 
Williams,  the  similarity  of  which  to  the  above 
is  very  striking.  I  do  not,  unfortunately, 
know  the  name  of  the  painter  of  my  portrait, 
and,  hitherto,  have  failed  to  trace  it,  but  the 
portrait  has  been  in  the  possession  of  my 
family  for  nearly  200  years.  Frances  Han- 
bury Williams  eventually  married  the  then 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  lived  at  Cassiobury.  Char- 
lotte married  Captain  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  R.N., 
who  later  assumed  the  name  of  Walsingham, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  sinking  of  the  Thun- 
derer. She  for  many  years  had  apartments  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  I  have  some  of  her  orig- 
inal correspondence,  among  the  letters  be- 
ing one  addressed  to  Miss  Hamilton,  a  then 
Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  concerning 
the  'interference  '  of  the  Board  of  Works,  in 
regard  to  the  decoration  of  her  Apartments. 
Both  the  above  sisters  were  painted  by  Rey- 
nolds. These  pictures,  unfortunately,  are  not 
in  my  possession. 

I  forward  you  herewith,  photos  of  the  re- 
spective pictures,  in  which  you  will,  doubt- 
less, observe  the  very  striking  similarity,  the 
faces  of  the  sitters  and  the  marks  on  the  dog 
being  practically  the  only  difference.  Now, 
the  Whartons  were  painted  by  Van  Dyck, 
who  could  not  possibly  have  painted  the  two 
Hanbury  Williams  girls,  who,  judging  by  the 
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age,  apparent  on  the  portrait,  were  painted 
round  about  1745,  when  children.  The  name 
of  Hudson  has  been  suggested  as  the  painter. 
A  possibility  is  that  their  father,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  who  frequently  stayed  at 
Houghton  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  may 
have  seen  the  Wharton  portrait  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  seized  the  idea  of  having  a  sim- 
ilar portrait  of  his  two  daughters. 

I  forward  herewith  photographs  taken 
from  the  above-mentioned  portraits,  in  case 
you  care  to  publish  this  correspondence  and 
can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  Though, 
when  in  Russia  during  the  Great  War,  I  saw 
the  pictures  at  the  Hermitage,  my  mind  be- 
ing pretty  full  of  other  concerns,  I  did  not 
observe  the  Wharton  portrait 
particularly,  and  thus  over- 
looked the  coincidence  I  men- 
tion. As  for  Joseph  Vanacken 
(or  van  Haecken),  he  was 
employed  by  Hudson  and 
other  portrait-painters  to  paint 
their  costumes  and  accessories, 
vide  John  Steegmann's  ar- 
ticle inTHE  Connoisseur,  and 
Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
Vol.  IV,  page  1 1 7,  where  un- 
der  Joseph  Vanaken  ( Vanhaakeri) 
he  says :  'As  in  England  almost 
everybody's  picture  is  paint- 
ed, so  almost  every  painter's 
works  were  painted  by  Van- 
aken .  He  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
and  excelling  in  sattins,  vel- 
vets, lace,  embroidery,  etc.,  he 
was  employed  by  several  con- 
siderable painters  here  todraw 
the  attitudes  and  dress  the  fig- 
ures in  their  pictures;  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  works  of  thesever- 
al  performers.  Hogarth  drew 
the  supposed  funeral  of  Vana- 
ken .  .  .',  he  may  therefore 
have  had  a  hand  in  my  por- 
trait, Vanaken  having  died  on 
July  4th,  1 749,  and  my  por- 
trait as  said  above  having  been 
painted  'round  about  1745.' 

Hudson  has  been  suggested 


by  more  than  one  person  as  the  artist  of  my 
picture,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
it  were  a  combination  of  Hudson  and  Joseph 
Vanacken. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  many  contributors 
could  give  me  some  light  upon  the  problem  ? 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hanbury- Williams, 
Major -General. 

Henry  III  Tower, 
Windsor  Castle. 


The  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur.' 


PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCES  AND  CHARLOTTE  HANBURY  WILLIAMS,  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  HANBURY  WILLIAMS.  IS  IT  BY  HUDSON  AND  VANACKEN  ? 
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FABERGE   FIGURINES  IN 
RUSSIAN   COLOURED  STONES 


By  H.  C.  BAINB RIDGE 


took  me  many  years  to  find 
out  that  Faberee  was  mak- 

o 

ing  the  Imperial  Easter  Eggs 
for  the  Tsar.  He  himself  nev- 
er once  mentioned  them  to 
me.  In  the  same  way,  one 
had  no  sooner  imagined  him 
subjugated  body  and  soul  to 
the  influence  of  the  French 
classic  styles,  than  one  found 
him  soaring  out  of  all  recog- 
nition into  a  style  which  is 
now  called  'Old  Russian." 
Having  nailed  him  to  this  for 
a  while,  he  took  one  com- 
pletely by  surprise  with  a 
smoked  topaz  vase  or  a  jade 
bowl  and  one  said,  'Chinese.' 
And  then  came  the  objects 
similar  to  the  musician  I 
have  mentioned.  His  versatility  was  unlimited. 

Recently  there  have  come  to  light  in  London,  nine  other 
figures  of  a  like  description.  They  are  not  only  remarkable  ob- 
jects of  unique  craftsmanship,  but  since  only  some  two  and  a 
half  dozen  were  made  in  all,  they  demand  special  attention. 
The  history  of  their  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  many  other 
works  by  Faberge,  that  is,  the  idea  first  took  shape  in  the  mind 
of  one  of  his  customers,  in  this  case,  the  Grand  Duke  Xicolai 
Xicolaivitch.  He  asked  for  a  caricature  of  Queen  Victoria.  Fa- 
berge replied  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  this,  but  Her 


AT  the  Exhibition  of  Russian  Art,  held  in  London  in 
AA  *935>  a  stone  figure  of  a  musician  was  shown  and  de- 
X  Ascribed  in  the  catalogue  as  'No.  572,  Musician,  carved 
stones,  By  Faberge. '  This  attracted  much  attention  and 
surprise.  Being  far  removed  from  anything  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  Faberge,  many  who  saw  it  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  catalogue,  and  that 
to  attribute  it  to  the  Russian  goldsmith  was  nonsense. 

Anyone  intimately  associated  with  Faberge  soon  learned 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  looked  for  from  him  was  contin- 
ual surprise.  For  instance,  it 


No.  i. — a  figurine  or  a  policeman,  in 

CACC  ASIAN   OHSiniAX   &   OTHER  STOXES 


No.  V— SOLDIER  OK  THE  I'REOBRASHENSKY 
REGIMENT.  CARVED  IN  VARIOUS  STOXES 
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RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  TYPES,  FASHIONED  OF  VARIOUS  COLOURED 
STONES  BY  CARL  FABERGE  :  LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  ABOVE-NO  VI 
CARPENTER  'PLOTNIK) ;  NO.  IX,  PEASANT  FROM  UKRAINE  (HOHOL) 
NO.  IV,  HOUSEMAN  (DWORNIK) ;  BELOW— NO.  VIII,  PEASANT  (MUJIK) 
NO.  II,  LABOURER  (ZEMLEKOP)  ;  NO.  Ill,  NOBLEMAN  (BOYARIN) 

(See  Article,  p.  200) 


FABERGE  FIGURINES  IN  RUSSIAN  COLOURED  STONES 
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Majesty  being  a  little  woman  he  could  make 
her  a  little  smaller,  and  perhaps  a  little  stout- 
er, and  he  could  place  a  crown  upon  her 
head.  This  figure,  in  grey  jadeite,  I  believe  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the 
English  Royal  Family. 

It  then  occurred  to  Faberge  that  such  fig- 
ures might  be  made  more  attractive  by  build- 
ing them  up  with  different-coloured  stones, 
rather  than  cutting  them  from  a  single  one, 
and  so  came  into  being  the  Russian  national 
types  which  are  the  subject  of  this  article. 

No.  i.  Policeman  (gorodowoi)  in  Caucasian 
black  obsidian.  Hat  in  black  enamel,  hands 
in  cacholong,  face  in  Siberian  jasper,  mous- 
tache in  Siberian  jasper,  eyes  in  sapphires  and 
mountings  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel. 

No.  ii.  (Colour)  Labourer  (zemlekop)  in 
porphyrite,  orletz,  lapis  lazuli  and  grey  ob- 


No.  VII.— A  COACHMAN  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  CARVED  BY  FABERGE 
IN   VARIOUS  COLOURED   STONES,  WITH    MOUNTINGS   IN  GOLD 


No.  X.— A  FIGURINE  OF  A  PEASANT,  CARVED  IN  A  VARIETY  OF 
COLOURED   STONES,   PLAYING   ON   A   SILVER-GILT  BALALAIKA 


sidian,  face  and  hands  in  cacholong;  hair, 
beard,  and  moustache  in  brown  Caucasian 
obsidian;  eyes  in  sapphires;  hat  in  black  jas- 
per, shovel  in  silver  gilt. 

No.  iii.  (Colour)  Old  Nobleman  (boyarin) 
in  porphyrite,  brown  Caucasian  obsidian  and 
nephrite.  Hands  in  cacholong;  face  in  Si- 
berian jasper ;  hair,  beard  and  moustache  in 
Siberian  jasper;  hat  in  brown  Caucasian  ob- 
sidian and  nephrite;  staff  in  oxidized  silver 
with  gold  top  and  ferrule;  mountings  in  gold. 

No.  iv.  (Colour)  Houseman  (dwornik)  in 
grey  Caucasian  obsidian,  lapis  lazuli,  white 
quartz,  black  Siberian  jasper  and  jasper  of 
Kalgan;  hair  in  black  Siberian  jasper;  face 
in  orletz;  eyes  in  sapphire;  broom  in  gold 
and  hat  in  black  Siberian  jasper  engraved 
' ABOPHHK'b  24  MOPCKAfl,'  the  St. 
Petersburg  address  of  the  firm  of  Faberge. 

No.  v.  Soldier  (soldat)  of  the  Preobrashen- 
sky  Regiment  of  His  Majesty  the  Tsar,  in  ne- 
phrite and  black  jasper;  face  and  hands  in  or- 
letz; eyes  in  sapphires;  hat  in  black  jasper; 
rifle  in  gold,  and  mountings  in  gold,  silver  and 
red  enamel. 

No.  vi.  (Colour)  Carpenter  (plotnik)  in 
porphyrite,  lapis  lazuli,  white  quartz,  and 
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black  Siberian  jasper;  face  and  hands  in  or- 
letz;  hair  and  beard  in  brown  Siberian  jasper ; 
axe  in  silver  (marked  '  <t>AEER}KE  H.W. 
91  °')  mountings  in  gold  72°. 

No.  vii.  Coachman  of  the  Nobility  (barski- 
kutcher)  in  nephrite;  strap  and  hat  in  porphy- 
rite;  gloves  in  white  quartz;  face  in  or- 
letz;  hair,  beard  and  moustache  in  orletz; 
mountings  in  gold. 

No.  viii.  (Colour)  Peasant  (mujik)  in  brown 
Caucasian  obsidian,  orletz,  cacholong  and 
purpurin;  hat  in  black  jasper;  face  in  Si- 
berian jasper;  eyes  in  sapphires;  beard  in  or- 
letz; gloves  in  light  brown  Siberian  jasper; 
stick  in  silver  gilt,  88°,  marked  H.W.  (Henrik 
Wigstrom,  workmaster) . 

No.  ix.  (Colour)  Peasant  from  the  Ukraine 
(hohol)  in  white  quartz,  brown  Caucasian 
obsidian,  lapis  lazuli  and  black  jasper;  hat  in 
blackj  asper  and  brown  Cau- 
casian obsidian;  eyes  in  sap- 
phires; hair  and  moustache 
in  coffee  jasper;  mountings 
in  gold  and  enamel;  face 
and  hands  in  cacholong. 

No.  x.  Peasant  (mujik)  in 
grey  jasper,  lapis  lazuli, 
cacholong  and  orletz;  face 
and  hands  in  orletz ;  eyes  in 
sapphires;  hair  and  mous- 
tache in  coffee  jasper;  seat 
in  Siberian  jasper  and  bala- 
laika in  silver-gilt  88°, 
marked  H.W.  (Henrik  Wig- 
strom, workmaster)  and  en- 
graved 'oaeertke; 

At  the  end  of  last  year, 
when  discussing  these  fig- 
ures with  Mr.  Agathon  Fa- 
berge, Carl  Faberge's  second 
son,  he  told  me  of  two  others, 
in  his  view,  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  the  best  of  them :  the 
two  Cossacks  who  were  the 
personal  bodyguards  of  the 
two  Empresses — Marie  Feo- 
dorovna  and  Alexandra 
Feodorovna — and  who  at- 
tended Their  Majesties 
when  out  riding  in  their 
sleighs  or  motor  cars.  These 


No.  XI. — COSSACK  BODYGUARD  OF  THE  DOWA 
GER  EMPRESS  MARIE  :  APPROXIMATE  HT.  6  IN 


figures  were  made  to  the  order  of  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  II.  They  were  portraits  from  life, 
the  two  Cossacks  attending  at  the  Faberge 
studios,  where  they  were  modelled,  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  master,  in  wax. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Agathon  Faberge  where 
these  figures  might  be  to-day,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  On  November  19th  last  year,  when 
I  was  visiting  a  well-known  gallery  in  New 
York,  the  first  object  to  attract  my  attention 
was  one  of  these  figures,  the  bodyguard  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  Marie.  It  was  part  of  a  Fa- 
berge loan  exhibition  and  the  property  of  an 
American  collector.  I  reproduce  it  here  (No. 
xi).  The  overcoat  is  in  green  jasper,  bordered 
with  brown  Caucasian  obsidian  and  braided 
in  gold  with  double  eagles  in  black  enamel; 
hat  and  boots  in  black  jasper  and  gold;  belt 
in  porphyrite;  face  and  hands  in  cacholong; 

hair,  beard  and  moustache 
in  grey  jasper;  eyes  of  sap- 
phires ;  and  medals  in  gold 
and  different  enamels.  The 
soles  of  the  boots  are  en- 
graved 'Faberge,  1912.N.N. 
Pustinikov,  Kamer-Kazak 
since  1894.'  The  height  of 
the  figure  is  within  a  frac- 
tion of  six  inches. 

Of  similar  Faberge  fig- 
ures still  to  come  to  light 
are  a  number  taken  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland — the 
Mad  Hatter,  Alice  herself, 
and  others — which  I  asked 
Faberge  to  make,  and  which 
I  sold  in  London  before  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  of  far 
greater  importance  are  the 
figures  we  have  illustrated 
and  described,  represent- 
ing as  they  do  an  aspect  of 
Russian  national  life  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  Whether 
depicted  in  the  uniforms 
of  a  past  regime  or  even  in 
some  of  the  peasant  dresses, 
these  types  exist  no  more. 
Faberge  has  carved  and 
made  permanent  a  phase  of 
history  in  coloured  stones. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  PORTRAITS 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Impression- 
ists and  Post-Impressionists  was  held  at  the  Wil- 
denstein  Galleries  during  the  month  of  March. 
This  event  was  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  Sam.  A.  Lewisohn.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  frequent,  in  the  loan  exhibitions  of 
recent  years,  to  find  Renoir  in  company  with  Modig- 
liani,  Forain  with  Picasso ;  and  the  appearance  here  of 
a  newcomer,  Salvatore  Dali,  with  Manet  and  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec was  not  disconcerting,  although  only  a 
decade  ago  a  reviewer  friendly  to  the 
Impressionist  school  would  perhaps 
have  been  incensed  by  it.  The  effect 
of  ten  years  of  loan  exhibitions  (and 
every  season,  almost,  has  had  its  assem- 
blage of  later  French  masters)  has  been 
to  obliterate  the  line  once  so  sharply 
drawn  between  the  Impressionists  and 
their  successors.  Not  that  they  are  seen 
in  retrospect  as  a  harmonious  group; 
rather  do  they  assert  themselves  indi- 
vidually, as  the  products  of  a  period 
than  as  members  of  a  school.  As  indi- 
vidualist rather  than  traditionalist,  the 
artist  passes  through  many  phases,  and 
each  displays  more  variety  of  style, 
subject-matter  and  feeling,  at  different 
points  in  hisdevelopment,  than  a  whole 
school  of  painters  of  the  Gothic  period. 
This  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  un- 
usual Renoir  here  reproduced,  Les filles 
de  Catulle  Mendes,  painted  in  1888.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  typical  Renoir;  it 
does  not  possess  the  fused  colour  and 
texture,  blended  and  unified,  of  the 
Moulin  de  la  Galette  or  Le  Dejeuner  des 
Canotiers.  Painted  in  a  searching  mood, 
it  has,  like  many  experiments,  all  the 
earnestness  attending  an  eagerly  pur- 
sued objective.  In  such  cases  experi- 
ment does  not  mean  fumbling.  There 
is  a  clarity  and  vigour  here  which 
keep  under  control  that  side  of  Renoir's 
art  which  is  almost  inevitably  char- 
acterized as  '  sensuous.'  This  painting, 
which  belongs  to  the  Wildenstein  col- 
lection, was  seen  in  the  exhibition 


devoted  to  Renoir's  works  at  the  Orangerie  in  1933. 

The  exhibition,  which  was  the  first  exclusively  de- 
voted to  portraits  of  this  period,  revealed  a  discrimin- 
ating selection.  From  the  Lewisohn  collection  came, 
in  addition  to  a  well-known  Manet  and  Van  Gogh,  a 
less  often  seen  Degas,  the  portrait  of  Jules  Finot,  which 
is  one  of  those  seemingly  casual  adjustments  of  a  figure 
to  an  interior  in  which  Degas  is  unsurpassed.  From 
the  collection  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd,  came 
Manet's  portrait  of  his  favourite  model,  Victorine 
Meurend;  there  was  a  portrait  of  Achille  de  Gas  from 
the  Chester  Dale  collection;  a  Van  Gogh  self-portrait 
belonging  to  Joseph  Winterbotham ;  Renoir's  portrait 


LES  FILLES  DE  CATULLE  MENDES  :  PIERRE-AUGUSTE  RENOIR  :  LOAN  EXHIBITION 
OF  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  POST-IMPRESSIONISTS  :  THE  WILDENSTEIN  GALLERIES 
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AMERICAN  PEWTER  CHURCH  FLAGONS,  BY  J.  C.  HEYNE  :  NEW  ENGLISH  BEAKER  MARKED  R.B. 
AND  CHALICE,  BY  THOMAS  DANFORTH  OF  CONNECTICUT  :  COLLECTION  OF  JOHN  W.  POOLE 


of  Monet,  lent  by  Arthur  Sachs ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Boy  by 
Picasso,  belonging  to  E.  M.  Warburg,  and  the  Self- 
Portrait  by  Cezanne  from  the  Phillips  Memorial  col- 
lection in  Washington.  Other  subjects  were  lent  by 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  Henry  Mcllhenny,  the  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  Frank  Crowninshield  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Harriman. 


PEWTER  COLLECTORS'  EXHIBITION 

T"^HE  Pewter  Collectors'  Club  of  America  held  its 
first  New  York  exhibition  in  February  at  the 
gallery  of  Douglas  Curry,  where  some  five  hundred 
pieces  of  American  and  European  pewter  were 
brought  together,  representing  the  collections  both  of 
members  and  non-members.  The  initial  exhibition  of 
this  organization  was  held  in  Boston  in  1935,  and  was 
drawn  chiefly  from  New  England  sources.  This  recent 
event  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  pewter  collect- 
ing has  been  carried  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Collectors  of  American  pewter  rightly  feel  that  they 
have  an  unusually  inspiring  subject  of  study.  Here  is  a 
field  in  which  pioneers  have  already  worked,  but 
enough  remains  to  be  accomplished  to  whet  the  inter- 
est of  serious  students.  The  early  publications  of  John 
B.  Kerfoot  and  Louis  Guerineau  Myers  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  present  writers,  who  are  gradually 
extending  their  knowledge  of  types,  makers  and  re- 
gional characteristics. 

Among  the  American  pieces  shown  were  three  ex- 
amples from  the  collection  of  John  W.  Poole  of  New 
York.  One  of  these  is  an  especially  handsome  Com- 


munion flagon  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  American  makers, 
John  Cristoph  Heyne,  who 
worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Lan- 
caster. Of  German  birth,  his 
style  shows  predominant  Ger- 
man traits,  but  incorporates 
English  elements.  Heyne 
worked  with  true  artistry  and 
had  a  feeling  for  design  which 
led  him  to  evolve  an  unusually 
graceful  flagon.  He  has  adopt- 
ed the  English  domed  top, 
thumbpiece  and  handle,  and 
used  these  with  taste  on  a  form 
that  is  fundamentally  Bavar- 
ian. The  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  at  Lancaster  has  an 
early  pair  of  Communion  flag- 
ons of  this  type,  and  several 
other  churches  of  the  region 
still  possessexamplesof  Heyne's 
handiwork.  He  died  near  Lancaster  in  1781. 

Another  piece  contributed  by  Mr.  Poole  was  the 
fine  chalice  by  Thomas  Danforth,  a  member  of  the 
most  famous  American  family  of  pewterers.  Mr. 
Myers,  in  his  Notes  on  American  Pewterers,  enumerates 
ten  members  of  the  family  who  followed  this  trade, 
chiefly  in  Connecticut,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich, 
Middletown  and  Hartford,  while  a  late  member  ex- 
tended their  sphere  of  influence  for  a  brief  time  to 
Philadelphia.  The  first  Thomas  Danforth  was  born  in 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1703,  and  removed  to  Nor- 
wich in  1733,  where  he  died,  1785.  His  son  Thomas, 
born  1 73 1,  went  to  Middletown  about  1755.  The  son 
of  the  second  Thomas  went  back  to  Norwich,  where  he 
was  active  about  1 7  73.  A  complete  record  of  this  family 
is  given  in  Mr.  Myers'  book. 

Among  the  European  exhibits  was  an  ecuelle  of 
beautiful  proportions,  made  in  Paris  in  1701,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  highly  perfected  ornamentation  in  relief 
found  on  European  pewter.  This  piece  belongs  to 
Frederick  J.  H.  Sutton,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  an 
interesting  tea-pot  by  John  Townsend  of  London, 
1 748,  the  year  in  which  the  maker's  touch  was  first 
recorded.  This  little  tea-pot  reverts  to  a  Queen  Anne 
pyriform  design  with  swan-neck  spout,  but  instead  of 
being  on  a  rim-moulded  base  it  is  raised  on  three  feet 
of  the  same  design  and  proportion  as  was  used  on  the 
sauce-boats  of  the  period.  John  Townsend  was  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  pewterers  which  began  work  in 
the  year  1700  and  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cording to  Cotterell's  Old  Pewter,  Its  Makers  and  Marks, 
this  firm  was  founded  by  Thomas  Scattergood,  con- 
tinued by  William  Meriefield  and  taken  over  by 
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Townsend  in  1 748.  Reynolds  became  Townsend's  part- 
ner in  1 766,  and  Giffin  in  1 777.  After  Townsend's  death 
in  1 80 1,  the  firm  was  carried  on  by  Townsend's  son 
and  successors.  It  was  named  Brown  &  Englefield  in 
1885,  and  has  continued  since  under  that  name. 

NEW  GALLERIES  FOR  PARISH-WATSON 

T^HE  establishment  of  Parish-Watson  has  recently 
been  extended  by  the  opening  of  additional  galler- 
ies on  the  first  floor,  where  in  February  an  exhibition 
was  held  of  Chinese  porcelains,  Islamic  miniature 
painting,  and  an  especially  important  group  of  Mo- 
hammedan potteries.  From  this  group  of  pottery  came 
some  important  pieces  in  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Mortimer  Schiff,  recently  placed  on  view  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum ;  and  from  the  same  source  the 
Freer  Gallery  secured  a  unique  vase  known  to  all 
students  of  Persian  pottery,  which  was  described  some 
years  ago  in  the  catalogue  compiled  by  R.  Meyer 
Riefstahl.  Guebri,  Rhages  and  Sultanabad  types  of  pot- 
tery were  richly  represented  in  the  collection.  From 
the  group  recently  shown  we  reproduce  a  Rhages 
bowl  of  the  Twelfth  to  Thirteenth  Century.  Executed 
in  enamel  colours  on  an  ivory  white  ground,  the  col- 
ours combine  red,  turquoise  and  lapis  blue,  green  and 
black.  Its  design  is  of  a  well-known  type,  showing  a 
king  on  a  throne  between  two  courtiers.  In  certain 
respects,  however,  it  differs  from  the  usual  treatment. 
The  design  is  more  compact,  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  into  a  unified  group,  whereas  they  are  usually 
treated  as  so  many  medallions  scattered  across  an  open 
background.  The  king,  too,  is  more  frequently  shown 
drinking  wine,  accompanied  by  two  dancers  or  attend- 
ants, and  seated  on  a  throne  with  a  high  back  covered 
with  brocade.  In  the  present  example  he  sits  on  a  stool, 
and  holds  a  sceptre.  The  stream  with  fish  is  a  familiar 
motif,  also  the  treatment  of  the  heads  with  haloes,  em- 
blems of  authority.  The  birds  above  the  heads  of  the 
two  courtiers  are  also  customary  attributes,  being  used, 
like  the  peacock  and  lion,  as  symbols  of  princely 
majesty  and  power. 

In  style  of  painting,  the  pottery  of  the  late  years  of 
Seljuk  rule,  before  the  Mongols'  victory  in  1220,  shows 
a  very  close  relationship  to  the  book-illustration  of  the 
period.  They  are  the  supreme  examples  in  ceramic  art 
of  the  application  of  a  purely  pictorial  style  to  pottery 
decoration.  Greek  vase-painting  remained  essentially 
a  mural  art,  but  the  Persian  artist  adjusted  the  pictor- 
ial subject-matter  to  the  surface  and  material  of  pot- 
tery. His  style  is  that  of  the  miniature  paintings  in 
contemporary  manuscripts.  These  antedate  the  Mon- 
golian influence  in  Islamic  painting,  but  show  the 
Sasanian,  Manichaean,  and  even  Christian  origins 
from  which  the  painters  of  the  Abbasid  period  formed 


No.  III. — RHAGES  FATENCE  BOWL  :  SHOWING  KING  BETWEEN 
TWO  COURTIERS   :  XIITH-XIIITH  CENTURY  :  PARISH-WATSON 

their  characteristic  style.  Whether  the  same  painters 
w  orked  both  on  miniatures  and  pottery  is  not  known, 
but  the  art  of  both  is  alike. 


EARLY  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

A GROUP  of  Chinese  paintings  of  the  Sung,  Yuan 
and  Ming  periods  have  been  shown  recently  by 
Tonying.  As  in  the  exhibition  of  last  year  at  this  gal- 
lery, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  a  very  care- 
fully selected  group  of  pictures,  the  seals  and  inscrip- 
tions of  which  record  their  histories  and  the  opinions  of 
scholars  concerning  them.  Last  year's  exhibition  was, 
however,  composed  of  handscrolls,  only  a  portion  of 
which  can  be  shown  at  a  time,  owing  to  their  length. 
The  recent  group  was  composed  of  wall-scrolls,  most 
of  which  could  be  viewed  at  full  length ;  this  is  more 
satisfying  to  the  western  eye,  used  to  surveying  a 
composition  in  its  entirety. 

Most  of  the  paintings  were  on  paper,  the  exception 
being  a  small  panel  on  silk  by  the  Emperor  Hui  Tsiing, 
patron  of  the  Academy  which  gave  so  much  encour- 
agement to  the  Sung  painters.  The  design  shows  a  pair 
of  birds  on  a  tree  in  snow,  a  subject  for  which  the 
artist-Emperor  is  especially  famous. 

Among  the  best-known  Ming  artists  was  Wen  Cheng 
Ming,  on  whose  painting,  Bamboo,  Rock  and  Trees,  is 
inscribed  a  poem  of  appreciation  from  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien  Lung.  This  painter  belonged  to  a  gifted  group 
of  artists  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Soo- 
chow,  where  the  traditions  of  the  Southern  Sung  per- 
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sisted  through  the  Yuan  dynasty  into  the  Ming  period. 
Another  of  their  number  was  the  even  better-known 
T'ang  Yin,  who  is  represented  here  in  a  painting  of  a 
woman,  executed  with  great  delicacy  and  refinement. 
T'ang  Yin  (1466- 1524)  modelled  his  art  on  Sung  and 
T'ang  masters.  In  figure  subjects  of  ladies  of  the 
palace,  he  follows  the  T'ang  master,  Chou  Fang,  paint- 
ing the  face  and  hair  with  great  softness  and  delicacy, 
treating  the  detail  of  costume  with  exquisite  precision, 
and  giving  a  certain  vigorous  character  to  the  flowing 
lines  of  the  draperies.  T'ang  Yin  was  in  every  respect 
devoted  to  the  masters  of  the  past,  especially  to  the 
style  of  Li  T'ang  of  the  Southern  Sung.  He  achieved 
distinction  for  himself  by  attaining  the  place  of  head 
graduate  over  all  competitors  at  Nanking,  and  some- 


times used  a  seal  designed  to  signify  this  honour. 

The  exhibition  also  included  a  splendid  subject  by 
the  great  Yuan  master,  Chao  Meng  fu,  showing,  at  the 
top,  a  bamboo  which  sweeps  powerfully  downward, 
while  beneath  it  is  an  orchid  in  blossom,  the  upward 
lines  of  which,  for  all  their  delicacy  and  slenderness, 
balance  this  mighty  swing.  Highly  interesting  was  a 
painting  executed  by  two  artists  working  together, 
Chen  Ku-p'o,  who  depicted  an  orchid,  and  Liu 
Cheng-Tse,  who  painted  the  background,  a  rock  and 
young  shoots  of  bamboo,  small  in  size  but  suggesting 
their  energy  of  growth. 

VENETIAN  RENAISSANCE  MASTERS 

VENETIAN  painting  of  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Centuries  is 
the  subject  of  an  exhibition  arranged  by 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  Opened  early  in 
March,  it  is  to  continue  until  April  30th. 
A  number  of  loans  from  private  collec- 
tions and  museums  have  been  arranged, 
so  that  the  full  scope  of  Venetian  art  at 
its  most  brilliant  period  may  be  repre- 
sented. Too  often  have  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian, Veronese  and  Tintoretto  only  been 
selected  for  this  purpose;  but  although 
in  the  present  exhibition  these  great  mas- 
ters will  of  course  be  included,  its  value 
will  primarily  consist  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  larger  group  of  artists.  Among 
them  are  more  than  a  dozen  masters  who 
passed  across  the  Venetian  stage,  many 
of  them  drawn  from  other  cities  than 
Venice,  but  all  so  captivated  by  her 
splendour  that  the  art  of  each  gave 
varied  expression  to  her  peculiarly  ex- 
uberant and  fecund  spirit.  In  the  work 
of  Crivelli,  Jacopo  and  Gentile  Bellini, 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Bartolommeo  Veneto,  Cima  di  Coneg- 
liano,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Palma 
Vecchio  and  Andrea  Solario,  may  be 
seen  the  full  range  of  the  Venetian  taste 
in  painting.  It  is  opulent  and  full  of  dig- 
nity, not  a  pompous,  dull  dignity,  but 
a  magnificence  of  manner,  that  is  the 
expression  of  a  luxurious  aristocracy. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  panel  by  a  lesser- 
known  master,  Filippo  Mazzuola,  a  por- 
trait of  an  unknown  man,  bearing  the 
artist's  signature.  This  came  only  recent- 
ly from  the  collection  of  Prince  Doria 
in  Rome  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  pic- 
ture which  has  left  the  Doria  collection. 
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No.  V.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  :  FILIPPO  MAZZUOLA  (13J  X  181  IN.) 
EXHIBITION   OF   VENETIAN    PAINTING  :  MESSRS.  KNOEDLEK 


That  collection  was  formed  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  is  the  one  for  which  Velazquez  painted  his  por- 
trait of  Pope  Innocent.  The  present  portrait  by  Maz- 
zuola  was  included  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1930. 
The  artist,  who  was  active  about  1460,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cristoforo  Caselli  and  was 
influenced  by  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  Antonello. 
There  are  only  a  few  works 
by  him  in  America,  a  panel 
of  a  man  in  the  collection  of 
Dan  Fellows  Piatt  in  Engle- 
wood,  a  Madonna  in  the 
Walters  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more, and  a  portrait  of  a 
man  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston.  There  are 
four  of  his  religious  subjects 
at  Parma,  and  portraits  in 
Buckingham  Palace  and  in 
the  Cook  collection  at  Rich- 
mond. Filippo  was  the 
father  of  Francesco  Maz- 
zuola  of  Parma,  the  cele- 
brated Parmigiano.  In  re- 


cording the  present  work  in  his  Italian  Painting)  of  the 
Renaissance,  Mr.  Berenson  describes  it  as  a  product  of 
the  artist's  late  period.  Mazzuola  died  in  1505.  The 
subject,  who  has  not  been  identified,  wears  a  collar 
with  the  inscription  Me  Deus  el  sit  fori,  and  his  hat-but- 
ton shows  what  appears  to  be  an  emblem  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a  lamb,  reclining,  collared  in  red,  and 
with  a  staff  bearing  a  banner.  There  is  a  strongly  linear 
quality  in  the  treatment  of  the  features,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fullness  and  strength  of  form,  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  Venetian  painting  united  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  Italian  schools. 


PORCELAIN  GARNITURE 
FROM  VINCENNES 

AS  the  predecessor  of  Sevres,  the  soft  paste  of  Vin- 
_cennes  has  always  held  a  position  of  unassailable 
importance,  although  it  is  true  that  in  the  last  few 
years  it  has  shared  with  the  other  arts  of  its  period 
something  of  an  eclipse,  while  the  later  French  styles 
have  increased  in  popularity.  There  are  indications  in 
several  quarters  that  the  whole  range  of  arts  com- 
prised in  the  French  salon  of  the  Louis  Quinze  and 
Louis  Seize  periods  is  being  re-examined  with  appre- 
ciation. Not  only  was  Isabella  Barclay's  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  French  backgrounds  at  the  Decorator's 
Picture  Gallery  an  undoubted  success,  but  there  is  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  inimitable  perfection  of 
mid-eighteenth-century  French  decoration  in  the 
magnificent  salon  from  the  Hotel  Letellier,  now  in- 
stalled in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  as  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Rice. 

Porcelain  of  the  Vincennes  period  must  necessarily 
retain  its  interest  for  the  collector,  as  it  represents  a 


No.  VI.— THREE  EXAMPLES  OF 
AND  GILDED   DECORATION  : 


VINCENNES  SOFT 
FROM   DUKE  OF 


PASTE  PORCELAIN,  CIRCA 
LEINSTER'S  COLLECTION 


753  :  WHITE  GROUND 
SYMONS  GALLERIES 
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brief  period  and  is  in  every  respect  a  superior  ware, 
to  which  artists  in  design  and  ornament  contributed 
their  finest  efforts.  We  reproduce  by  courtesy  of  the 
Symons  Galleries  three  Vincennes  vases  enriched  with 
a  design  in  high  relief.  They  are  all  of  one  period  and 
of  ivory  white  paste  decorated  in  gold,  forming  a  gar- 
niture of  singular  beauty.  The  design  of  swans  and 
reeds  on  the  urns  is  very  closely  related  to  a  sculpture 
of  a  similar  subject  after  Oudry,  produced  at  Vin- 
cennes, which  shows  a  swan  among  reeds  pursued  by  a 
dog.  The  gilded  design  in  relief  on  the  central  bowl  is 
of  even  greater  delicacy  of  modelling,  combining  a 
festoon  of  flowers  with  four  busts  that  are  obviously 
the  work  of  a  skilled  hand.  The  Vincennes  artists  are 
pre-eminent  in  this  type  of  work,  porcelain  flowers 
being  a  speciality  of  the  factory.  These  came  into 
fashion  shortly  after  1750,  the  King  setting  the  mode 
by  ordering  a  great  number  for  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. In  the  production  of  pieces  requiring  models 
from  a  sculptor's  hand,  the  factory  is  known  to  have 
had  the  services  of  the  King's  jeweller  and  modeller, 
Duplessis.  Because  of  the  royal  patronage,  which 
superseded  that  of  the  brothers  de  Fulvi,  the  mark  of 
the  interlaced  Us  was  adopted,  although  this  was  not 
officially  ordered  until  the  royal  grant  of  the  year 
1 753,  which  also  gave  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
porcelain  in  France.  In  that  year  the  series  of  date- 
letters  beginning  with  A  commenced.  The  date-letter 
D,  for  the  year  1756,  marks  the  removal  to  the  new 
quarters  and  the  formal  inauguration  of  .Sevres.  The 
urns  show  the  interlaced  Us  without  a  date-letter,  and 
a  gilder's  mark  of  Chauveux,  Sen.  All  three  pieces 
were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 


ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  SOFA 

FORMERLY  in  the  Genevieve  Garvan  Brady 
house,  Inisfada,  the  Chippendale  mahogany  and 
needlepoint  sofa,  which  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
pieces  in  the  auction  of  this  collection  last  spring,  is 
now  in  Chicago  at  the  Gallery  of  David  Zork.  It  is  of 
unusually  large  size,  measuring  7  feet  4  inches  in  length, 
while  the  arch  of  the  back  is  a  little  over  41  inches  at 
the  centre.  The  frame  has  finely  executed  fretwork 
carving  on  the  legs  and  stretcher.  The  covering  of 
contemporary  embroidery  is  in  size,  colouring  and 
execution  an  important  example  of  English  needle- 
work of  its  period.  The  colouring  is  unusually  soft:  the 
background  being  a  brown  which  has  faded  to  a 
mellow  tone,  bringing  the  varied  hues  into  pleasing 
harmony.  The  scrolled  foliations  are  gracefully  de- 
signed and  show  minute  detail,  while  the  bold  con- 
trast of  the  cartouches  on  the  back,  seat  and  arms  is 
singularly  effective. 

On  the  seat,  the  design  portrays  an  urn  with  flowers, 
worked  in  petit  point.  This  occupies  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  sofa.  The  corresponding  panel 
on  the  back  is  of  the  same  length,  but  is  entirely  differ- 
ent in  subject,  being  a  scenic  design  with  a  mytholog- 
ical or  allegoric  theme.  It  shows  a  portico  under 
which  a  queen,  or  goddess,  is  receiving  maidens  bring- 
ing offerings  of  fruits  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  A 
man  leads  a  heifer,  and  an  attendant  kneels  beside  the 
throne.  All  the  figures  are  in  classical  dress.  The  land- 
scape is  dotted  with  flowers  and  the  background  shows 
two  castled  hills  with  elaborate  Palladian  edifices.  A 
perfect  contrast  to  the  intricate  pattern  ofthe  needlework 

is  found  in  the  austere 
and  simple  design  of 
the  framework  which, 
although  severe  in  out- 
line, has  distinction  in 
its  fretwork  carving. 


No  VII  — AN  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  SOFA  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  WITH  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
FRAME  :  THIS  SOFA  WAS  FORMERLY  IN  THE  BRADY  COLLECTION  :  DAVID  ZORK  GALLERY,  CHICAGO 


A  group  of  album- 
leaves  ofthe  Eight- 
eenth and  Nineteenth 
Centuries  was  recently 
exhibited  at  the  gallery 
of  C.  T  Loo.  Several 
years  ago  a  similar 
group  was  shown,  be- 
ing, for  New  York,  an 
introduction  to  paint- 
ings of  this  type.  They 
have  much  to  com- 
mend them  to  the  col- 
lector, but  up  to  date 
they  have  not  received 
due  appreciation. 
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BRITISH  PAINTING 
AT  THE  LOUVRE 

NOTHING  could  have  exceed- 
ed the  cordiality  with  which 
the  much-heralded  Exhibition 
of  British  Painting  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries  has  been 
received  in  Paris.  An  official  opening 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic at  a  moment  of  political  crisis, 
when  for  the  occasion  all  other  pre- 
occupations were  put  aside,  was  a 
compliment  that  must  go  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Englishmen.  This  is  the  first 
opportunity  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  have  had  of  assessing  British 
Painting  in  anything  like  an  extended 
view,  and  as  it  is  an  event  long  overdue, 
its  importance,  to  us,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  true  that  until  re- 
cently an  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited 
loans  of  works  of  art  from  our  National 
Collections,  but  there  were  private 
sources  of  supply  practically  unlimited. 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  anyone  to 
tap  these  sources  for  the  purposes  of  a 
loan  exhibition.  Not  so  long  ago,  on 
the  Continent,  English  Painting  was 
regarded  as  insignificant,  almost  non- 
existent, since  there  was  no  evidence 
of  it  anywhere  outside  our  island.  This 
reproach  may  be  better  understood  by 
those  who  were  struck  by  the  barren- 
ness of  native  performance  at  the  re- 
cent Seventeenth  Century  Exhibition 
at  Burlington  House.  English  achievement,  leaving 
aside  the  pre-renaissance  painters  and  the  few  second- 
rate  practitioners  of  portrait-painting,  did  not  begin 
till  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Now  a  truly  representative  collection  of  paintings 
has  been  assembled  by  the  English  executive  commit- 
tee and  honoured  in  a  way  worthy  of  them  and  of  our 
hosts  in  the  Salle  la  Caze  and  the  adjoining  rooms  of 
the  Louvre,  and  all  Paris  is  flocking  to  see  them.  It  is 
both  pleasing  and  flattering  to  us  to  hear  at  length  the 
names  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Tur- 
ner and  Constable,  Wilson  and  Crome,  Stevens  and 
Blake,  with  many  another,  the  subject  of  enthusiastic 
discussion  and  unstinted  praise. 


CRLCIFIXIO.\ 
CENTURY  BY 


,  PAINTED  1(  )K  AN  ENGLISH  HIGH  CHURCH  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST  :  NOW  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


If  the  showing  by  living  painters  is  not  fully  repre- 
sentative, this  may  be  remedied  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  foreshadowed  that  there  may  be  arranged  later  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  British  painting  at  the 
Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume.  The  present  exhibition  is  to 
last  till  the  end  of  May. 


VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

AN  interesting  item  concerned  in  the  technique  of 
Learly  sixteenth-century  printing,  lately  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  H.M.  the  King,  is  a  parchment  fris- 
ket-sheet  (printer's  mask)  with  holes  cut  to  allow  of 
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the  rubrication  of  initials,  etc.,  and  with  it  a  page 
showing  proof-readers'  corrections  and  indications  of 
the  passages  to  be  so  rubricated.  It  seems  that  the  fris- 
ket  was  used  for  a  Book  of  Hours,  printed  c.  1530, 
for  the  Paris  publisher,  F.  Regnault.  The  page-proof 
(which  is  printed  entirely  in  red)  belongs  to  another 
Book  of  Hours  printed  for  the  same  publisher  in  1535, 
a  copy  of  which  the  Museum  library  already  possesses. 
Both  these  documents  were  part  of  the  padding  of  a 
binding  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  curious  seventeenth-century  painting  of  The 
Crucifixion,  illustrated  here,  seems  to  show  a  strange 
mingling  of  styles — predominantly  Flemish — though 
an  early  German  model  would  seem  to  have  inspired 
the  landscape.  It  has  several  unusual  features,  notably 
the  introduction  of  four  symbolic  birds  with  English 
legends  paraphrased  from  the  Biblical  texts.  The  artist 
has  not  been  identified.  Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  Museum,  has  again  enriched  the  De- 
partment of  Metalwork  by  thirty-five  very  fine  bronze 
mortars  of  various  types  and  provenance,  the  earliest 
used  by  Moorish  alchemists  in  mediaeval  Spain  and  the 
latest  by  seventeenth-century  Flemish  chemists.  The 
same  department  has  also  acquired  the  sixteenth- 
century  Portuguese  silver-gilt  dish,  illustrated  here, 
which  bears  the  arms  of  Pinto  e  Cunha,  and  is  em- 
bossed in  high  relief  in  the  contemporary  Spanish  style 
with  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  Another  and  most  im- 
portant gift  is  the  'hundred  specimens'  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Wallace  Elliot,  one  time  President  of 
the  English  Ceramic  circle,  chosen  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  will  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Ceramic  Depart- 
ment; a  similar  number  having  been  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  pieces  have  been  selected  on 
their  artistic  merit,  and  are  of  exceptional  quality,  fill- 
ing serious  gaps  in  the  Museum  collection.  Many  other 
gifts  have  helped  to  make  the  past  month  a  singularly 
fortunate  one  for  the  Museum.  The  practice  of  ex- 
hibiting new  acquisitions  in  a  prominent  forecourt  of 
the  Museum  is  much  appreciated  by  the  public. 


THREE  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  MORTARS  GIVEN  BY  DR.  W.  L.  HILDBURGH  TO  THE  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


MASTERS  OF  MARITIME  ART 

IT  is  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  brief  note  to  such  an 
important  event  as  the  Masters  of  Maritime  Art  ex- 
hibition recently  held  at  Colnaghi's.  This  was  a  third 
selection  from  Capt.  Bruce  Ingram's  unique  and  ex- 
tensive collection.  Eighty-seven  drawings,  hitherto  un- 
seen bythe  publicand  asplendid  group  of  oil  paintings 
dating  from  the  early  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury were  placed  on  view,  covering  the  entire  'Golden 
Age  of  Saii.'  Professor  Sir  Geoffrey  Callender,  intro- 
ducing the  subject  in  the  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue, declares  Capt.  Ingram's  collection  to  rank  'at  a 
modest  computation,  among  the  finest  in  the  world.' 
One  of  the  surprises  was  an  authentic  Patenier,  a  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Catherine,  with  shipping  and  a  seaport  as 
incidentals,  and  there  was  a  fine  Flemish  painting  of 
Galleys  and  Men-qf-  War  in  a  Mountainous  Estuary,  of  about 
1 525.  A  signed  panel  on  copper,  by  Hendrick  Cornelisz 
Vroom,  1 566- 1 640  (the  designer  of  the  Armada  tapes- 
tries), A  Dutch  Man-of-War  and  a  Fishing  Vessel  in  a  Fresh 
Breeze,  is  one  of  the  earliest  complete  'marines'  con- 
ceived as  an  independent  art.  A  link  between  Vroom 
and  the  later  naturalists  is  Jan  Porcellis,  by  whom 
there  was  a  small  panel  depicting  a  Stormy  Day  at  Sea 
with  the  Sun  breaking  through.  Verbeeck,  Van  Goyen, 
Simon  de  Vlieger,  Bakhuysen,  the  rare  Gaspar  van  den 
Bos  and  the  still  rarer  Goderis,  with  others  found  wor- 
thy representation,  but  the  show  as  a  whole  was  dom- 
inated by  the  genius  of  the  two  Van  de  Veldes  in  a 
number  of  characteristic  examples,  which  included 
three  of  the  elder  artist's  grisailles.  This  is  a  remarkable 
phase  of  his  work  which  we  hope  to  deal  with  specific- 
ally at  some  date.  A  little  masterpiece  by  the  younger 
Van  de  Velde  is  Charles  IPs  Yacht  'Cleveland'  racing  an- 
other Yacht,  with  the  signature  and  date  1678  on  a  float- 
ing spar  in  the  foreground,  a  perfect  example  of  his 
early  English  period.  Two  extraordinarily  fine  paint- 
ings by  Charles  Brooking,  the  Englishman,  who  died 
in  1759  at  the  early  age  of  36,  demonstrate  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  younger 
Van  de  Velde  and  the 
powerful  influence  he 
wielded  half  a  century 
after  his  death.  A  small 
panel  by  John  Con- 
stable, Two  XVII-Cen- 
tury  Men-of-  War,  is  also 
deliberately  in  the 
manner  of  Van  de 
Velde,  but  with  some 
later  disposition  of  the 
sails.  The  rich  variety 
of  drawings,  supple- 
mented by  a  number 
of  small  portraits  of 
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celebrated  sea-captains  by  John  Smart  the  miniaturist 
completed  an  exhibition  of  rare  interest,  worthy  of  the 
closest  study.  Through  Capt.  Ingram's  generosity,  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  catalogue 
were  devoted  to  King  George's  Fund  for  Sailors. 


PAINTINGS  BY  A.  J.  MUNNINGS,  R.A. 

FROM  the  Saturday  following  Easter  (April  23rd) 
an  extensive  collection  of  works  by  Mr.  A.J.  Mun- 
nings,  R.A.,  will  be  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries, 
Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Munnings,  who  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  understanding  interpreter  of  equine 
grace  and  movement  in  modern  English  painting  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  British  sporting  artists,  and  as  if  this 
qualification  were  not  enough,  he  adds  to  it  a  consum- 
mate mastery  of  landscape  and  the  human  figure. 
Two  rooms  will  be  given  up  to  this  display  of  the  artist's 
gifts  and  the  show  is  assured  of  a  great  popular  success. 


COLOUR-PRINTS  AT  F.  T.  SABIN'S 

THE  peculiar  virtues  of  the  colour-mezzotint,  and 
those  which  make  it  specially  attractive  are 
bloom,  an  aerial  softness  and  a  delicacy  of  tint  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  form  of  colour-print.  These  quali- 
ties are  derived  in  the  first  place  from  the  technical 
method  employed  and  the  tools  used.  The  very  texture 
of  the  rocked  plate,  itself  forming  a  bed  of  velvet,  pre- 
cludes all  harshness.  A  mezzotint  is  susceptible  of  in- 
finite gradation  of  tone.  The  charm  of  the  stipple-print, 
though  of  a  different  order,  has  no  less  appeal,  depend- 
ing upon  a  greater  precision  of  execution,  the  action  of 
the  tools  themselves  controlling  the  colour,  and  the 
areas  being  more  clearly  defined.  Skill  of  a  very  high 
class  was  required,  as  this  method  of  engraving  was 
exceedingly  laborious.  Both  processes  reached  their 
highest  development  round  about  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Forty  of  these  delectable  prints  of  the  great  period 
of  colour-engraving  are  hanging  in  Frank  Sabin's  up- 
per gallery,  at  154,  New  Bond  Street.  The  subjects  are 
from  some  of  the  most  favoured  compositions  of  George 
Morland,  James  Ward,  R.A.,  and  Francis  Wheatley, 
R.A.  Twenty-nine  of  them  are  by  the  prolific  Morland, 
whose  pastorals,  children  at  play,  rustic  alehouses, 
coast  scenes  and  episodes  of  military  life,  infused  with 
more  than  a  touch  of  poetic  sentiment,  charm  us  the 
more  because  they  are  no  longer  with  us.  When  Mor- 
land married  Anne  Ward,  her  brother  William  retali- 
ated by  espousing  Maria  Morland,  and  both  ladies  re- 
cur in  many  of  Morland's  pictures,  which  William  en- 
graved in  mezzotint.  William  Blake  was  another  of 
Morland's  engravers,  and  here  are  the  pair  by  him  in 
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stipple,  The  Industrious  Cottager  and  The  Idle  Laundress. 

One  of  a  particularly  delightful  pair  by  William 
Ward  after  his  younger  brother,  the  great  James,  is  the 
Haymakers  (reproduced  here),  the  other  being  Compas- 
sionate Children.  Both  were  published  in  1793.  This 
same  William  Ward  engraved  Morland's  Blind  Man's 
Buff,  which  when  sold  for  twelve  guineas,  so  overjoyed 
Morland  that  he  and  his  friend  Brooks  vowed  that 
when  payment  materialized,  they  would  drink  a  glass 
of  gin  apiece  for  each  guinea  received. 


CHINESE  MIRROR  PICTURES 

IN  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century,  most  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  could  boast  of  at  least  a  couple  of 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures.  An  exhibition  of  these  has 
been  arranged  by  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  at  28,  New 
Bond  Street,  the  outcome  of  an  intensive  search  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  for  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens obtainable.  Fifteen  in  number,  they  include  two 
pairs  of  exceptional  quality  and  condition;  one  of 
which  may  illustrate  The  Art  of  Music  and  the  other 
The  Art  of  Verse.  In  each  we  see  a  richly  clad  young 
lady  with  her  instructor,  in  a  landscape  and  lake  set- 
ting, executed  in  brilliant  colours.  These  are  shown  in 
eighteenth-century  carved  and  pierced  frames.  The 
composition  of  the  second  pair  suggests  an  adaptation 
from  Dutch  originals  :  they  probably  represent  the  two 
months  of  the  year,  May  and  September.  Some  of  the 
finest  specimens  are  painted  on  old  Vauxhall  bevelled 
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HA  YMAKERS  :  ENGRAVED  BY  WILLIAM  WARD  AFTER  JAMES  WARD,  R.A. :  EXHIBITION 
OF  COLOUR  PRINTS  AFTER  MORLAND,  WARD  &  WHEATLEY  :  AT  FRANK  T.  SABIN'S 


plate,  specially  exported  to  China  for  the  purpose.  One 
such  is  The  Music  Lesson,  showing  a  lady  in  a  blue  robe 
playing  a  flute,  to  which  her  instructor  is  listening 
with  a  critical  ear.  Another  is  a  group  of  water-fowl  of 
brilliant  plumage  and  a  pair  of  love-birds  amid  foliage 
and  lotus  blooms.  Here  is  also  an  interesting  document- 
ary picture  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Revell  seated  on  a 
verandah  by  the  Canton  River.  This  and  another 
scene  depicting  a  Chinese  trading  station  are  attested 
by  contemporary  inscriptions. 


MESSRS.  LORIES, 
Limited,  are  showing  at 
1 06,  Wigmore  Street,  W.i,  an 
interesting  set  of  Indian  chess- 
men, realistically  carved  in 
ivory,  representing  a  native 
army  officered  by  Indian 
Princes,  opposed  to  an  English 
force  led  by  officers  of  the 
British  East  India  Company. 
The  Indian  troops arein  native 
dress  and  are  armed  with 
scimitars  and  spears.  The  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  wear  uniforms  of 
the  period  and  carry  rifles  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  cavalry 
sabres  respectively.  This  set, 
which  is  in  flawless  condition, 
was  made  in  India  for  the 
British  East  India  Company, 


and  is  further  described  and  illustrated 
in  Messrs.  Lories'  advertisement  page 
this  month. 

FAMOUS  BREWERS  in  the  past  have 
been  linked  up  with  art  and  philosophy. 
Classical  instances  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  are  the  transference  of  the 
Thrale'sbreweryatStreathamtoMessrs. 
Barclay  and  Perkins,  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Johnson  uttered  a  memorable  say- 
ing and  the  patronage  of  ThomasCains- 
borough  by  the  house  of  Whi thread 
which  resulted  in  a  magnificent  series 
of  family  portraits.  A  forthcoming  ex- 
hibition of  art  connected  with  the  tavern 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Whitbread  as 
an  endeavour  to  improve  the  decor- 
ative aspect  of  the  public  house  and 
especially  its  interior,  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  Mr.  Everyman's  club.  To  this 
effect  they  have  secured  paintings  by 
leading  artists  for  reproduction  and  dis- 
play in  these  resorts.  They  are  first  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  New  Burlington  Galleries  from  April  6th  under 
the  title  Art  and  the  Public  House.  Dray  Horses  in  the 
Brewery  Yard,  by  A.  J.  Munnings,  R.A.,  The  Oast- 
houses  at  Beltring,  by  Algernon  Talmage,  R.A.,  The 
'Woolpack'  at  Talding,  by  Stanhope  Forbes,  R.A.,  and 
A  Scene  in  the  Hop  Gardens,  by  T.  C.  Dugdale,  R.A.,  are 
some  of  the  pictures,  and  there  is  to  be  a  collection  of 
old  drawings,  prints,  signs  and  architects'  plans.  A 
number  of  signs  have  been  produced  in  one  of  the 
Kent  Breweries  of  Messrs.  Whitbread  by  an  entirely 
new  process,  and  these  will  also  be  shown. 


THE  ART  OF  MUSIC  :  ON  VIEW  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  XVTII-CENTURY  CHINESE  MIRROR 
PICTURES  AT  H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS,  LTD.  :  THE  ABOVE  EXAMPLE  IS  ONE  OF  TWO  SUCH  SUBJECTS 
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PERSIAN  BOWL  :  CONICAL,  RED  WARE  WITH  WASH  OF 
WHITE  SLIP  AND  GRAFFITO  DESIGNS  INSIDE 
UNDER  A  GREEN  GLAZE  :  DECORATED  WITH  AN 
EAGLE  WITH  WINGS  OUTSPREAD  AND  FLORAL 
SCROLLS  :  SPUR  MARKS  INSIDE  :  ZENJAN  TYPE 
10TH— 12TH  CENTURY  :  EUMORFOPOULOS  CATALOGUE 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  ERNEST  BENN,  LIMITED 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY:  ITS  WORSHIP  AND 
ORNAMENT 
Alcuin  Club  Collections,  No.  XXXIII 

By  Jocelyn  Perkins,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Sacrist  of 
Westminster  Abbey 

(London :   Humphrey  Milford,   Oxford  University 
Press.  25s.  net) 

"ESTMINSTER  ABBEY  is  an  epitome  of 
the  History  of  England.  It  is  a  subject  so  vast 
and  the  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded  are  so  numerous  that,  despite  a  considerable 
output  of  literature  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  there  still  remain  certain  aspects  of  its  story 
to  which  justice  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  last  word 
still  remains  to  be  said,  perhaps  never  will  be  said.' 
Thus  Dr.  Jocelyn  Perkins  in  the  preface  to  this  mag- 
num opus,  the  first  volume  of  which  would  incline  us  to 
the  conjecture  that  little  further  of  importance  or  in- 
terest will  be  left  to  say  upon  the  most  sacrosanct  of 
English  ecclesiastical  edifices  after  the  completion  of  a 
study  at  once  so  profound  and  comprehensive. 

The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  a  compendious 
examination,  first,  of  The  High  Altar  and  Presbytery, 
secondly,  of  the  Choir.  In  each  section  the  structure 
and  ornament  of  the  visible 
Church  are  described,  an- 
alysed and  explained  in  re- 
lation to  its  history  and  to 
the  ritual  which   is  the 
symbolic  expression  of  ti  : 
Church  spiritual. 

These  masterly  studies 
are  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  of  excep- 
tional interest.  We  have 
not  met  with  so  lucid  an 
expression  as  this  of  the 
motives  and  mentality  of 
the  Abbey's  creators,  nor 
so  impressive  and  illumin- 
ating a  vision  of  its  pristine 
magnificence.  What  com- 
prehension is  here,  what 
reverential  affection  for 
this  noble  relique  of  man's 
yearning  towards  the  un- 
seen Omnipresent! 

We  see  the  Abbey  as  it 
was,  'ablaze  with  colour: 
not  one  sinele  square  inch 

°,      ?,  INTERIOR  OF  WESTMINSTER 

.  .  .  exempt,  with   Great       a  plate  in  \vest.\[inster 


masses  of  polished  marble  in  varying  tones  of  grey: 
the  entire  surface  of  the  masonry,  where  not  otherwise 
decorated,  covered  with  whitening,  red  lining  and 
roses;  gilding  applied  with  the  most  lavish  hand,  with 
specially  important  objects  such  as  the  Shrine,  the 
Sedilia,  the  High  Altar,  the  Marble  Pavement,  and 
certain  of  the  tombs  shining  like  so  many  gigantic 
pieces  of  jewellery  .  .  .  the  great  church  itself  .  .  . 
flooded  with  light  passing  through  windows  of  pale 
glittering  glass,  which  provided  a  setting  for  deep 
pools  of  colour.  If  with  our  mind's  eye  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  picturing  this  astounding  spectacle,  we  should 
gain  some  faint  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  wonder- 
ful church  before  the  days  of  catastrophe  dawned 
upon  it.'  To  the  many  'who  would  decry  this  lavish 
use  of  colour'  Dr.  Perkins  administers  a  wholesome 
rebuke:  'The  people  who  devoted  their  best  to  this 
beautiful  place,  and  poured  this  wealth  of  colour  upon 
it,  were  far  better  judges  of  the  artistic  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  church  they  built  and  loved  so  well 
than  any  parsimonious  philistines  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  their  opinion  masonry  within  and  without 
was  not  properly  completed  until  it  was  washed  over 
and  "illuminated."  This  traditional  treatment,  as 
Burges  remarked,  was  really  a  necessary  protection  to 
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stonew  ork.  "In  our  climate  we  must  paint  it  or  it  will 
rot.  What  was  painted  in  necessity,  however,  flowered, 
under  the  magic  hands  of  medieval  craftsmen,  in 
fairy  beauty."  '  With  Dr.  Perkins  we  deem  it  'a  trag- 
edy of  the  first  order  that  this  wonderful  conception  of 
the  sacredness  of  colour,  as  applied  to  a  building  like 
the  Abbey,  should  have  wellnigh  faded  from  the 
minds  of  men  and  remained  a  dead  letter  for  genera- 
tions.' 

What  darkly  remains  of  this  glowing  glory  is  an 
heirloom  of  our  race  to  be  jealously  guarded.  To  those 
who  complain  of  the  Abbey's  unsuitability  for  the 
purpose  of  twentieth-century  worship,  Dr.  Perkins 
retorts  that  'they  fail  to  realize  that  this  noble  building 
was  raised,  not  for  man,  but  for  God,  and  that  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  general  public  were  the 
last  consideration  of  all.'  Such  lessons  are  salutary. 
Lastly,  the  many  illustrations  and  general  production 
of  the  book  are  in  harmony  with  a  text  which  will 
remain  a  monumental  guide  to  the  great  House  of 
God  of  which  Dr.  Perkins  is  Sacrist. — C.R.C. 

THE  WAY  OF  BIRDS 
By  R.  B.  Talbot  Kelly,  R.I. 
With  72  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White 
by  the  Author 

(London:  Collins,  Pall  Mall.  25s.  net) 

THE  love  of  birds,  which  should  be  inherent  in  the 
human  race  (and  doubtless  is),  has  manifested 
itself  much  more  strongly  in  recent  years.  An  increas- 
ing interest  is  shown  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject 
of  ornithology;  but  what  is  better  still  is  the  know- 
ledge that  a  much  more  sympathetic  understanding 
now  exists  between  bird  and  man.  Half  a  century  ago 
every  sparrow,  starling  or  blackbird,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  was  looked  upon  as  a  target  for  the  urchin's 
stones  and  slings.  The  shy  wood  pigeon  now  stalks  un- 
abashed on  the  lawns  of  our  public  parks,  the  sparrow 
boldly  seeks  man's  company  and  friendship.  A  vast 
literature  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  birds;  there 
are  bird  anthologies;  some  painters  and  draughtsmen, 
as  well  as  scientific  photographers,  confine  their 
studies  to  this  branch  of  natural  history  alone.  Has 
aviation  had  anything  to  do  with  this  new  attitude? 

Nothing  is  more  captivating  to  the  sensibilities, 
nothing  more  delightful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind, 
than  to  watch  these  feathered  creatures,  whether  in 
flight,  where  beauty  of  movement  is  supreme,  whether 
disporting  themselves  on  branch  or  bough,  perform- 
ing their  almost  human  antics,  or  whether  upon  the 
waters.  And  besides  there  is  the  beauty  of  song. 

Captain  R.  B.  Talbot  Kelly  is  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  discerning  of  all  interpreters  of  bird  nature.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  the  more  his  genius 


as  an  artist  or  his  attainments  as  a  scientific  observer, 
but  one  ends  in  paying  equal  tribute  to  both.  His 
drawings  are  living  pictures  of  birds  in  characteristic 
action — a  new  departure  from  the  stuffed  effigies  to 
which  we  are  so  accustomed  in  the  natural  history 
books.  Here  he  shows  his  rare  knowledge;  first,  of  bird 
habits  and  humours,  secondly,  of  avian  mechanism 
and  movement,  and  thirdly,  his  keen  sense  of  func- 
tional form.  There  is  no  waste  matter,  no  fumbling 
nor  obscure  drawing.  Knowledge  stands  out  pre-emi- 
nently; everything  is  clear,  diagrammatic  almost; 
feather  and  limb  planning  may  be  read  as  on  a  map. 
Yet  this  simplification  is  done  with  consummate  art, 
that  renders  his  water-colours  closely  akin  to  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  Chinese.  With  the  same  exemplary 
thoroughness  and  patience  that  he  shows  in  his  scien- 
tific researches,  he  has  shed  everything  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  clearest  interpretation  of  his  purpose. 

Captain  Kelly  (he  was  a  gunner  officer  during  the 
War)  is  art  master  at  Rugby  School,  where  I  am  sure 
his  influence  must  be  of  immense  benefit.  His  studies 
began  as  a  boy  in  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnak. 
Since  then  he  has  recognized  as  masters  such  men  as 
Liljefors  and  Joseph  Crawhall,  among  others.  His 
text,  besides  being  ably  and  eloquently  written,  is  full 
of  extraordinary  intuition  and  first-hand  knowledge, 
but  only  an  artist-naturalist  of  exceptional  attain- 
ments could  have  encompassed  such  a  perfect  duality 
of  picture  and  prose. 

This  book  is  a  handsome  quarto  in  apple-green 
cloth,  measuring  10  inches  wide  by  I2|.  Its  size  is  im- 
portant in  a  book  of  this  kind,  as  the  pictures  are  on  a 
scale  that  do  justice  to  the  artist,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  them. — H.G.F. 

THE  DISASTERS  OF  THE  WAR 
Eighty-five  Etchings.  Reproduced  in  Actual  Size 
Introduction  by  Elie  Faure 

(The  Phaidon  Press.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.  6s.  net) 

THAT  the  genius  of  Spain  awoke  in  Goya  after  a 
century's  slumber  is  certainly  true.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  burst  into  positive,  flame  in  that  turbu- 
lent spirit.  During  the  French  occupation,  which  be- 
gan in  1808,  when  Goya  was  sixty-two  years  old,  and 
which  terrorized  the  country  for  six  years,  he  com- 
menced the  series  of  etchings  known  as  Los  Desastres  de 
la  Guerra.  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  they 
were  executed  between  1810  and  18 13,  although  Pro- 
fessor Elie  Faure  here  states  that  they  'seem  to  have 
been  engraved  from  1820  on,'  after  Goya  had  fled  to 
Bordeaux.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  finally  pub- 
lished until  1863,*  thirty-five  years  after  his  death, 
*  By  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando. 
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although  Goya  himself  had  pulled  a  few  proofs.  The 
etchings  show  all  Goya's  fire  and  facility  of  compo- 
sition, and  his  eye  for  dramatic  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  though  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  tire 
sooner  of  this  long  continuity  of  murder  and  rape. 
Undoubtedly  Goya  had  a  sadistic  strain  in  his  nature. 
Technically,  these  plates  are  a  mixture  of  aquatint 
and  etching,  heavily  and  rather  coarsely  bitten.  It  is 
their  savage  satire,  rather  than  their  quality  as  etch- 
ings to  which  they  owe  their  fame.  With  Goya,  in  this 
case,  subject-matter  counts  for  everything,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  he  would  have  stoutly  resisted  the 
modern  doctrine  that  'subject'  is  of  no  importance. 

The  introduction  is  written  by  Professor  Faure  with 
his  customary  exuberance,  but  some  of  his  conclusions 
are  rooted  in  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Spanish  natures,  between  which  he  finds 
a  'strange  affinity.'  A  strange  affinity  indeed ! — H.G.F. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MARTI NWARE  FORMED  BY  MR.  FREDE- 
RICK JOHN  NETTLEFOLD,  TOGETHER 
WITH  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRM 
OF  R.  W.  MARTIN  AND  BROTHERS  OF 
SOUTHALL 

By  Charles  R.  Beard 

(Privately  Printed  for  the  Owner  by  Waterlow  &  Sons 
Limited,  London) 

THIS  sumptuous  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  double 
motive.  Originally  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold  intended 
that  it  should  be  merely  an  illustrated  catalogue  raisonne 
of  his  own  fine  and  representative  collection  of  Mar- 
tinware.  But  he  had  inherited  his  admiration  for  this 
interesting  Victorian  revival  of  decorative  salt  glaze 
stoneware  from  his  father,  who,  by  patronage  and  as- 
sistance in  the  early  'seventies,  did  much  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Martin  Brothers'  hazardous  venture.  So 
Mr.  Nettlefold  decided  that  it  would  be  more  fitting  to 
add  to  the  catalogue  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  pottery. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  has  fulfilled  the  task  of  writ- 
ing both  history  and  catalogue  with  exemplary  thor- 
oughness. The  69  full-page  folio  plates  (mostly  in  col- 
ours) superbly  illustrate  practically  every  type  of  Mar- 
tinware,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  pieces  are  full  and 
accurate.  This  portion  of  the  book  should  be  of  great 
utility  to  collectors,  while  the  account  of  the  brothers 
Martin  and  their  enterprise  contains  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  development  of  the  ware. 

Mr.  Beard  gives  the  history  of  the  pottery  and  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  established  it  with  a  fullness  and 
accuracy  not  hitherto  attempted.  Emphatically  the 
hero  of  the  venture  was  Robert  Wallis  Martin.  Born  in 
1843,  ne  was  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  three  of  whom 


ultimately  joined  him  in  his  work.  His  development 
from  errand  boy  to  sculptor,  from  sculptor  to  potter, 
followed  by  his  initiation  of  the  pottery,  with  his 
fourteen-year-old  brother  for  sole  assistant,  makes  an 
epic  of  industrial  art  rarely  excelled  in  interest.  The 
further  developments  of  the  pottery  and  the  way  in 
which  each  of  the  four  brothers  played  his  special  part 
in  contributing  to  its  success  add  appeal  to  the  story 
and  carry  it  to  a  fitting  climax.  Mr.  Beard,  indeed, 
does  full  justice  to  the  potters  and  their  wares,  though 
one  may  suggest  that  he  is  hardly  so  felicitous  in 
speaking  of  the  'pernicious  influence'  of  Pugin's 
Gothic  on  Robert  Martin's  work.  This  influence  seems 
to  have  been  vicariously  exercised  by  Pugin's  succes- 
sor, John  Thomas,  in  supervising  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  he  had  Pugin's  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  Gothic  casts  for  the  instruction  of  the 
workmen  employed.  Robert  went  there  when  sixteen 
and  remained  for  two  years;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  benefited  greatly.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small 
matter.  Mr.  Beard  can  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
both  the  interest  and  accuracy  of  his  volume,  which 
will  indubitably  remain  for  all  time  the  standard 
work  on  Martinware. — C.R.G. 


ADVENTURES  IN  LIGHT  AND  COLOUR:  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STAINED  GLASS 
CRAFT 

By  Charles  J.  Connick,  Master  Craftsman 
(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  £3  3s.  net) 

THIS  book  is  most  aptly  named.  To  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  it  will  bring  quite  a  new  experience 
in  their  appreciation  of  stained  glass.  For  the  popular 
notion  is  that  when  one  has  been  to  view  a  certain 
window,  one  has  seen  the  whole  of  it.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake.  A  stained  glass  picture  is  quite  un- 
like an  ordinary  picture,  which  is  a  static  unchanging 
thing.  The  author,  himself  an  eminent  worker  in  this 
enchanting  craft,  rightly  insists  on  its  unending 
variety,  its  message  of  moods  with  the  changing  light 
of  day,  month  after  month,  and  its  amazing  sensi- 
tiveness to  every  nuance  of  atmospheric  variation. 
Readers  of  this  book  who  take  this  lesson  to  heart  will 
see  with  a  new  vision  and  by  realizing  this  fact  will 
find  that  both  the  spiritual  value  as  well  as  the  pictorial 
value  of  stained  glass  are  immensely  enhanced.  A 
stained  glass  window  operates  directly  upon  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  building  which  it  graces.  No  other  art  is 
susceptible  to  the  innumerable  effects  of  moving 
colour,  light,  shade  and  mystery.  It  is  music  made  visi- 
ble, and  its  changing  harmonies  in  certain  conditions 
induce  a  mood  in  the  spectator  akin  to  awe. 

A  special  virtue  of  this  book  is  that  it  embodies  the 
practical  knowledge  of  a  master-craftsman,  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  of  great  value  to  other  and  less  accomplished 
workers  in  the  same  field.  He  gives  a  resume  of  the 
twelfth-century  treatise  of  Theophilus  with  his  own 
comments,  bridging  the  centuries  with  a  description 
of  a  twentieth-century  workshop,  but  every  part  of  the 
book  is  packed  with  knowledge  and  good  advice, 
wittily  and  good-humouredly  imparted.  In  How  to 
Share  a  Glassman's  Holiday  (the  last  section  of  the  book, 
except  the  admirable  notes  and  index)  Mr.  Connick 
has  given  an  'itinerary'  of  significant  windows  in  the 
Churches  and  Cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  has  added 
a  list  of  those  which  should  be  seen  in  America.  The 
colour  reproductions  are  admirable.  The  'smouldering 
reds  and  glacial  blues'  are  rendered  with  an  extraor- 
dinary faithfulness  that  does  credit  not  only  to  the 
artist's  own  paintings,  but  to  the  blockmakers  and 
printers  also.  In  particular  we  should  mention  the 
author's  studies  of  La  Belle  Verriere,  in  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  celebrated  windows 
in  the  world.  This  set  of  studies  alone  forms  a  whole 
host  of  valuable  lessons  and  illustrates  emphatically 
the  author's  remarks  upon  the  volatility  and  absence 
of  fixity  in  the  moods  of  a  window. — H.G.F. 

THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1938 

(Ipswich:  Whitfield  King  &  Co.  5s.  net) 

THE  new  'Whitfield  King,'  which  is  the  thirty- 
seventh  edition  of  this  well-known  Catalogue,  re- 
commends itself  to  all  collectors  by  its  compact  size 
and  moderate  price.  The  printing  is  exceptionally 
clear,  and  no  less  than  63,927  stamps  are  now  listed, 
being  an  increase  of  1,772  new  varieties  since  the  last 
edition.  The  illustrations  now  number  7,100,  an  in- 
crease of  153. 

The  general  arrangement  follows  that  of  previous 
years  in  that  it  is  specially  compiled  for  simplicity  as 
a  work  of  reference  for  the  beginner  and  general  col- 
lector. The  text  includes  useful  currency  and  geograph- 
ical notes  on  the  countries  concerned,  and  the  pub- 
lishers state  that  prices  have  been  completely  revised 
to  represent  current  market  conditions.  Of  exceptional 
interest  to  most,  if  not  all,  collectors  will  be  the  prices 
given  individually  both  for  the  unused  and  used 
Coronation  stamps  of  H.M.  King  George  VI  and  also 
for  the  Jubilee  stamps  issued  in  honour  of  the  late 
King  George  V  in  1935.  The  latter  stamps  still  con- 
tinue in  strong  demand  by  collectors. 

Imperial  changes  bring  two  countries  into  the  Cata- 
logue for  the  first  time,  Aden  and  Burma.  The  most 
important  alterations  in  pricing  will  be  found  in  the 
lists  of  Canada  and  Rhodesia,  which  have  been  com- 
pletely revised,  and  among  foreign  countries,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Lichtenstein  and  Poland.— G. 


MASTERPIECES    OF    FRENCH  PAINTING 
PART  I:  FROM  THE  PRIMITIVES  TO  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  PART  II:  THE  SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY 

Collection  Minotaure 

(Paris:  Albert  Skira.  London:  A.  Zwemmer, 
2 is.  each,  net) 

THE  above  are  the  first  two  volumes  in  folio  of 
mounted  colour  plates,  chosen  from  the  out- 
standing and  typical  works  of  each  period  and  repro- 
duced as  faithfully  as  modern  processes  will  permit. 
The  idea  of  the  publishers  is  to  give  a  synoptic  view  of 
French  Painting  throughout  the  centuries  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  of  development,  in  the  best  possible  presen- 
tation and  with  authoritative  texts.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  editors  MM.  Albert  Skira  and  E.  Teriade  have  be- 
gun this  ambitious  project  magnificently,  and  appar- 
ently are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  endeavour 
to  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  possible.  In  the  first  volume 
we  are  given  works  by  Jean  Fouquet,  Pierre  Villatte, 
Enguerrand  Charonton,  Nicolas  Froment,  Maitre  de 
Moulins,  Pol  de  Limbourg,  the  Clouets,  Corneille  de 
Lyon,  Jean  Cousin  and  others,  with  texts  by  MM. 
Jacques  Emil-Blanche,  ElieFaure,  Maurice  Raynal  and 
E.  Teriade.  In  the  second  the  stars  are  Nicolas  Poussin, 
Claude  Lorrain,  Eustache  Lesueur,  Philippe  de  Cham- 
paigne,  Richard  Tassel,  Sebastien  Bourdon,  Pierre 
Mignard,  the  Le  Nains,  A.  Baugin  and  Georges  de  la 
Tour.  Their  expounders  are  MM.  E.  Teriade,  Jean 
Casson,  Gabriel  Rouches,  Maurice  Raynal  and  Charles 
Sterling.  In  each  the  translation  has  been  admirably 
done  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Hayter.  The  sheets  and  colour 
plates  are  loose  and  detachable,  and  this  makes  for 
handiness  in  study.  By  permission  of  M.  Albert  Skira 
we  reproduce  one  of  the  colour  plates  TJ Inspiration  du 
Poete  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  Other  books  in  this  series  will  deal  with 
characteristic  works  by  French  Painters  of  the  Eight- 
eenth, Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. — X. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
By  Percy  Macquoid,  R.I. 
(4  vols.  4to.)' 

1.  The  Age  of  Oak       3.  The  Age  of  Mahogany 

2.  The  Age  of  Walnut  4.  The  Age  of  Satinvvood 

MESSRS.  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD.,  having  se- 
cured a  limited  number  of  sets  of  the  above  im- 
portant work,  are  offering  them  for  a  short  period  at 
half  the  published  price.  The  magnificent  colour 
plates  and  photographs  make  this  work,  which  may 
now  be  obtained  at  the  nominal  price  of  £5  5s.  net,  in- 
dispensable alike  to  connoisseurs,  collectors  and  deal- 
ers in  antique  furniture. 
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PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

NOT  for  some  years  has  the  large  gallery  at 
Christie's  been  so  crowded  as  it  was  on  February 
25th,  when  old  and  modern  pictures,  from 
various  sources,  came  under  the  hammer.  Continental 
dealers  were  present  in  full  force,  and  the  total  for  the 
165  lots  was  £22,395.  Towards  this  sum  £12,557  was 
contributed  by  53  items  sent  by  the  executors  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Chamberlin,  of  Hove,  Sussex.  The  chief  work  in 
this  collection  was  a  fine  portrait  which  Rembrandt 
had  painted  of  his  father  about  1630,  reproduced  in 
last  month's  Connoisseur  (p.  166).  Bidding  opened  at 
£525,  and  slowly  mounted  to  £7,350,  at  which  price 
it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Smith,  who  was 
acting  for  Sir  Edward  Mountain — a  Dutch  dealer  was 
the  underbidder.  This  panel  (25!  X  igf  in.),  which 
was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Art,  Burlington 
House,  in  1929,  was  purchased  at  a  Hove  sale  in  1877 
for  £100.  It  was  then  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
Head  of  William  Tell. 

The  Chamberlin  collection  also  included  two  char- 
acteristic works  by  Corot:  Le  Pecheur  a  la  Ligne-Sou- 
venir  des  Marais  du  Nord,  which  changed  hands  at 
£630,  and  Le  Calme  au  Marais,  le  Soir,  £483;  A  River 
Scene  near  Haarlam,  by  Jan  Van  Goyen,  1637,  £525;  A 
Corner  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi, 
£472  1  os.;  The  Triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus,  a  cassone 
front  with  the  arms  of  Attavanti  and  Carubi,  by  the 
Master  of  Anghiari,  £388  10s. ;  Fete  Champetre,  on 
panel,  by  A.  T.J.  Monticelli,  £210;  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  Two  Angels,  on  circular  panel,  by  Raffael- 
ino  del  Garbo,  £215  5s. 

Then  came  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  Mrs.  George 
Rasmussen,  of  U.S.A.,  and  Denmark,  one  or  two  of 
which  showed  marked  depreciation  in  their  previous 
auction  valuations.  For  example,  in  the  famous  Hol- 
ford  sale  of  1928,  £4,410  was  given  for  a  Portrait  of 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  afterwards  2nd  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, by  Lawrence.  It  now  failed  to  reach  its  reserve 
and  was  bought  in  at  £567.  There  was,  too,  a  revalua- 
tion over  the  sale  of  The  Valley  Farm:  Willy  Lott's 
House,  by  Constable,  which  failed  to  realize  more  than 
£388  (in  the  Sanderson  sale,  1908,  it  cost  £651).  Mrs. 
Rasmussen's  collection  also  included  Francisco  Goya's 
Portrait  of  Don  Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  Architect,  1 784, 
which  sold  for  £840;  Hercules  and  the  Maidens  of  Orn- 
phale,  by  Lucas  Cranach,  1537,  £388  10s.;  The  Virgin 
and  Child  adored  by  Saints,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  £378; 
and  J.  M.  Nattier's  Portrait  of  Princess  Louise  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Louis  XV  of  France,  £409  10s. 

From  other  sources  came  a  pair  of  sporting  pictures, 


Going  to  the  Meet,  and  The  Death,  by  Morland,  which 
fetched  £441,  as  sgainst  £1,050  paid  in  the  V.  Eman- 
uel sale  three  years  ago;  The  Meet  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston 
Clifford  Constable's  Mixed  Stag  and  Foxhounds  at  Burton 
Constable,  by  J.  Ferneley,  £420;  The  Rialto,  Venice,  and 
The  Island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi, 
painted  on  copper,  £351  15s.  and  £330  15s.  respec- 
tively; and  a  picture  of  General  Wolfe,  directing  the 
operations  at  Quebec,  by  J.  S.  C.  Schaak,  £183  15s. 

Christie's  first  picture  sale  of  1938  was  that  of  works 
by  old  and  modern  masters,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others.  Towards  the  day's  total  of 
£9,822,  the  Norfolk  pictures  (some  100  in  all)  contri- 
buted £8,733.  These  included  a  begrimed  little  trip- 
tych panel  measuring  iof  X  10  J  in.  catalogued  as  A 
French  School  Triptych,  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  centre,  with  Saints  and  Bishops  on  the  wings;  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  and  Scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints  on 
the  Shutters.  From  an  opening  bid  of  £52  10s.,  it  sur- 
prised the  company  present  by  bringing  £4,305.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  early  15th-century 
French  artist.  Other  notable  Norfolk  pictures  were:  A 
View  of  Amsterdam,  by  Jan  van  der  Heyden,  on  panel, 
signed  with  monogram,  which  realized  £1,102  10s.;  A 
Portrait  of  Isabell  Brant,  first  wife  of  the  Artist,  by  Rubens, 
£210;  a  pair  of  Italian  landscapes,  by  A.  Grimmer, 
£231;  The  Resurrection,  attributed  to  Elsheimer,  on 


CHINESE  INCENSE  BURNER  AND  COVER  OF  EMERALD-GREEN 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS 


A  LOUIS  XVI  SNUFF-BOX  WITH  ENAMELLING  BY  DE  MAILLY 
PARIS,    CIRCA    1765        DURLACHER    COLLECTION  (CHRISTIE'S) 

copper,  £168;  and  The  Crucifixion,  by  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  £152  5s. 

At  Christie's  on  February  14th,  Flowers  in  a  Vase, 
with  fruit  on  a  stone  ledge,  by  Jacobus  van  Huysum, 
found  a  buyer  at  £399;  while  £131  5s.  was  paid  for 
Wine  Glasses,  a  Slice  of  Salmon,  and  other  Objects  of  Still 
Life,  on  a  table,  by  P.  Claes.  On  February  18th,  only 
two  works  reached  the  dignity  of  three  figures.  These 
were  Travelling  Peasants  and  Animals  Outside  a  Cottage,  by 
W.  Shayer,  Senr.,  1823,  and  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Vase, 
by  H.  Fantin-Latour,  1862.  Each  made  £136  10s. 

The  most  important  lot  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
February  23rd  was  the  unrecorded  Raeburn  Portrait  of 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  James  John  Fraser,  wearing  the  uniform  of  yth 
Hussars,  reproduced  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  Con- 
noisseur (p.  165).  This  changed  hands  at  £1,700;  and 
£250  was  given  for  an  18th-century  English  School 
Portrait  of  Captain  Sir  W.  Fraser,  1st  Bt.,  F.R.S.,  holding 
a  receipt  dated  1762.  A  pair  of  coaching  subjects  by 
James  Pollard,  The  Mail  Coach  in  a  Flood,  and  The 
Mail  Coach  in  a  Drift  of  Snow,  sold  for  £760.  These  are 
two  of  a  set  of  four,  all  of  which  have  been  engraved 
by  F.  Rosenberg  and  R.  G.  Reeve.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  an  artist  of  the  early  Dutch  School,  made 
£390;  A  Fox  with  a  Dead  Fowl  and  a  Cat,  by  Frans 
Snyders,  £145;  a  portrait  group  of  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, with  young  girl  and  a  lap-dog,  by  H.  Rigaud, 
£260;  an  early  Flemish  School  Madonna  and  Child, 
seated  on  a  terrace  of  a  house,  £270;  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  £720. 

Silver  :  A  fine  example  of  a  'wrythen  knop'  spoon, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  bearing  the  London  Hall- 
marks for  the  year  1503,  was  recently  acquired  at  auc- 
tion by  Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.,  for  £350. 
Such  pieces  are  almost  unique. 


INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 
FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

FRENCH  furniture,  objects  of  art  and  tapestry, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  George  Rasmussen,  whose  pic- 
tures are  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article,  formed  the 
subject  of  the  most  interesting  of  Christie's  February 
sales.  This  took  place  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and 
the  31  lots  produced  a  'knocked  down'  total  of  £8, 600. 
The  chief  lot  in  this  collection  was  a  Louis  XVI  suite, 
consisting  of  a  settee,  and  ten  armchairs,  upholstered 
in  fine  Beauvais  tapestry,  woven  in  brilliant  colours 
with  pastoral  landscapes,  after  designs  by  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  Senr.  This  beautiful  suite,  which  was  purchased 
in  the  boom  period  of  1928  at  the  Judge  Gary  sale, 
New  York,  for  about  £12,000,  failed  to  reach  its  re- 
serve, and  was  bought  in  at  £3,255.  Christie's  have 
since  sold  it  by  private  treaty. 

Other  Rasmussen  pieces  included  a  set  of  four 
Louis  XV  Beauvais  tapestry  armchairs,  the  gilt-wood 
frameworks  stamped  Nicholas  Heurtant,  which  cost  a 
buyer  £682  10s. ;  a  Louis  XV-XVI  Beauvais  tapestry 
fire-screen,  formerly  the  property  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
£577  1  os. ;  a  Louis  XV  kingwood  library  table,  one 
time  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Chateau 
de  Bagatelle,  £525;  a  rosewood  writing  table,  of  the 
same  period,  £588;  a  Louis  XV  parquetry  bureau, 
stamped  under  a  drawer,  M.  G.  Cramer,  originally  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Turin,  £514  10s.;  a  Louis  XV- 
XVI  marquetry  commode,  £241 ;  a  Napoleon  I  Empire 
writing  table  and  chair,  purchased  by  a  previous  owner 
at  the  Chateau  of  St .  Cloud  after  war  of  1 870,  £  1 99  1  os. ; 
and  an  18th-century  French  gilt-wood  mirror,  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  £147. 

At  the  close  of  the  Rasmussen  sale  a  few  objects 
from  other  sources  were  offered,  notably  a  set  of  six 
Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs,  with  plain  vase-shaped 
splats  to  the  backs,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  termi- 
nating in  claw-and-ball  feet,  which  realized  £346  10s. ; 
an  Egyptian  bronze  figure  of  a  hawk,  wearing  the 
crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  £194  5s.;  a  Louis 
XV  walnut  suite  (a  settee  and  six  chairs),  £325  10s.;  a 
marquetry  commode,  of  the  same  period,  £199  10s. ; 
and  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  walnut  side-tables,  £215  5s. 
In  the  same  rooms,  on  February  15th,  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  long-case  clock,  with  movement  by  George 
Graham,  London,  sold  for  £304  10s. ;  and  two  days  later, 
a  pair  of  Sheraton  mahogany  semi-circular  commodes, 
each  supported  on  short  square  tapering  legs  termi- 
nating in  block  toes,  £288  15s.  On  February  22nd,  a 
famille  rose  figure  of  a  pheasant,  Ch'ien  Lung  period, 
made  £102  18s.;  and  a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany 
torcheres,  the  square  supports  carved  above  as  ele- 
phant's heads  with  ivory  tusks,  £252.  A  Chinese 
porcelain  square  box  and  cover,  decorated  with  scaly 
dragons  pursuing  pearls,  Ming  Dynasty,  fetched  £136 
10s.  on  March  1st;  and  two  days  later  a  set  of  six 
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Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs,  with  scroll  supports  and 
vase-shaped  splats  to  the  backs,  and  the  seats  covered 
in  needlework  in  gros-point  with  a  floral  design,  real- 
ized £351  15s.;  and  a  Tabriz  silk  carpet,  woven  with 
floral  palmettes  and  flowering  trees,  £231. 

Outstanding  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
nth  was  a  Ch'ien  Lung  emerald-green  and  black  jade 
incense  burner  and  cover  of  circular  form,  the  cover 
surmounted  by  a  seated  figure  of  a  Dog  of  Fo,  and  the 
body,  with  ring  handles,  supported  on  three  short  legs 
carved  with  ogre  masks,  7!  in.  high.  This  changed 
hands  at  £660;  a  pair  oifamille  verte  jars  and  covers,  of 
potiche  form,  ornamented  with  The  Hundred  Antiques, 
interiors  and  figure  subjects,  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £190; 
and  a  late  Georgian  gros-point  needlework  carpet,  the 
centre  designed  with  a  large  group  of  flowers,  £130. 
At  Sotheby's,  on  March  3rd,  the  Egyptian  Charge  d'- 
Affaires  was  the  successful  bidder,  at  £350,  for  the 
sword  of  the  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  Maurad  Bey, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  in  action  in  Egypt  by 
Murat  and  presented  by  him  to  Napoleon.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Emperor's  carriage  after  Waterloo  and 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  second-in- 
command,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  who  gave  it  to 
another  of  Wellington's  staff  at  Waterloo,  Lt.-Col.  Sir 
James  John  Fraser.  The  sale  of  Raeburn's  portrait  of 
Fraser  is  mentioned  earlier  in  these  notes.  The  March 
3rd  sale  also  included  a  silver  watch,  by  Edward  East,  a 
foundation  member  of  the  Clock  Maker's  Company, 
and  watch  maker  to  Charles  I,  which  fetched  £105. 

An  Antonio  Stradivari  violoncello,  a  violin  by  the 
same  great  master,  and  another  violoncello  by  Nicolo 
Amati,  Stradivari's  master,  were  included  in  a  sale  of 
musical  instruments  totalling  £6,160,  at  Puttick  and 
Simpson's,  on  February  17th.  The  Stradivari  'cello, 
which  brought  £1,500,  and  is  the  first  to  be  auctioned 
since  1862,  bears  a  label  dated  'Cremona,  1707.'  It 
was  originally  an  instrument  of  large  dimensions,  and 
;has  been  very  skilfully  reduced  in  size  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  the  instruments  made  by  the  master 
after  1700.'  The  last  'Strad'  'cello  to  be  sold  under  the 
hammer  in  London  fetched  £210,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  privately  some  years  ago  for  about  £4,000. 
The  violin  by  the  Cremona  master,  dated  1 724,  and 
known  as  the  'Bentinck  Strad,'  changed  hands  for 
£1,250;  while  the  'Amati'  'cello,  dated  1677,  found 
a  buyer  at  £850. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  three  days'  sale  of  the  fourth  and  final  portion 
of  the  Clumber  Library  was  concluded  at  Soth- 
eby's on  February  16th  for  a  total  of  £7,144,  making 
an  aggregate  for  the  four  sales  of  £64,207.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  £4,303  obtained  for  the  residue  of 


the  library,  which  was  sold  at  Clumber  last  October. 
The  more  notable  items  in  the  final  section  included : 
a  French  15th-century  manuscript  of  Rene  d'Anjou's 
Le  Livre  des  Tournois,  which  fetched  £540.  This  work, 
finely  decorated  with  highly  finished  miniatures  and 
coloured  drawings,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  library 
of  Diane  de  Poictiers.  It  contains  full  details  of  the 
armour  and  arms  of  the  knights  in  tournaments.  A 
late  14th-century  manuscript  of  The  Order  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  Richard  II,  followed  by  a  chronicle  to  the  year  13JJ 
fetched  £160;  and  one  of  the  early  16th-century  deal- 
ing with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  changed 
hands  at  £130.  The  heraldic  collections  (four  vol- 
umes) of  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  Garter  King- 
of-Arms  from  1504  till  his  death  in  1534,  realized 
£350;  a  15th-century  Venetian  manuscript,  Bartolom- 
meo  dalli  Sonetti,  Isolario,  realized  £255;  a  17th-century 
Spanish  manuscript,  Carta  de  Hidalgnia,  granted  by 
Philip  IV  of  Spain  to  Captain  Francisco  de  Urdaneta  at 
Valladolid,  December  31,  1637,  with  seven  full-page 
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miniatures,  bound  in  contemporary  red  velvet,  elab- 
orately embroidered  in  silver  thread  over  wooden 
boards,  £205;  and  the  manuscripts  and  literary  re- 
mains of  Joseph  Spence,  author  of  Polymetis,  including 
the  original  manuscript  of  his  famous  Anecdotes,  which 
went  to  an  English  collector  for  £350;  a  14th-century 
manuscript,  Life  of  Robert  of  Knaresborough  in  Latin  and 
English,  which  was  edited  by  Joseph  Haslewood  and 
Francis  Douce,  and  published  by  the  Roxburghe  Club 
in  1824,  changed  hands  at  £130. 

In  the  same  rooms,  on  February  22nd,  a  first  edi- 
tion of  George  Turberville's  Tragical  Tales,  1587, 
brought  £120;  a  first  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns's 
Poems,  1788,  £800  (this  was  bought  at  a  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  sale  in  1909,  for  £205) ;  a  manuscript  map  of 
the  World,  probably  by  the  famous  Italian  carto- 
grapher, Maggiolo,  c.  1535,  £440;  a  15th-century 
French  illuminated  manuscript,  Hours  of  Antoine, 
Grand  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  £400  (in  the  Yates  Thomp- 
son sale,  1920,  it  fetched  £880). 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

IN  a  sale  of  old  and  modern  pictures  at  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York, 
February  3rd,  Forward  to  an  Encounter,  by  Adolph 
Schreyer,  changed  hands  at  $1,500;  a  similar  price 
was  given  for  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  scarlet  cap 
and  shirt  and  brown  jacket,  attributed  to  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo;  An  Ideal  Head:  A  Pretty  Young  Woman  with 
rich  Titian  Hair,  by  J.  J.  Henner,  $1,325;  Near  Fontaine- 
bleau,  by  N.  V.  Diaz  de  la  Peha,  $600;  A  Massachusetts 
Landscape,  1865,  by  George  Inness,  $675;  and  Portrait 
of  George  III  in  Field  Marshal's  uniform,  by  Beechey, 
$600.  A  total  of  $7,548  was  realized  on  Feb.  1  ith  for 
the  collection  of  early  American  pewter,  formed  by 
Mr.  Albert  C.  Bowman,  of  Springfield,  Vermont.  The 
more  important  pieces  included  a  flat-topped  tankard, 


by  Frederick  Bassett,  New  York 
(1740-1800),  which  fetched 
$235;  a  Communion  set  and 
baptismal  bowl,  by  Oliver  Trast, 
Beverly,  Mass.  (1825- 1885), 
$275;  a  flat-topped  tankard, 
by  Henry  Will,  New  York  ( 1 736- 
1802),  $240;  and  a  plate,  or 
charger,  by  Thomas  Danforth, 
yd,  Philadelphia,  considered  by 
Mr.  Bowman  to  be  the  only 
18-in.  marked  American  plate 
known,  $185.  On  February 
12th,  an  early  American 
'hooked'  carpet,  woven  with  a 
design  of  small  cartouches  con- 
taining sprigs  of  maple  leaves, 
brought  $550;  and  on  February  26th,  a  set  of  three 
Louis  XVI  Sevressoft  paste  porcelain  vases  with  apple- 
green  ground,  realized  $925. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  T.  M.  McKENNA 

IT  was  announced  at  Christie's  that  Mr.  T.  M. 
McKenna,  owing  to  ill-health,  has  resigned  his 
partnership  in  the  firm.  His  genial  presence  in  the 
famous  King  Street  auction  rooms  will  be  greatly 
missed,  his  tact  having  won  the  esteem  of  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

He  entered  the  firm  in  1920,  and  became  a  partner 
four  years  later.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
rostrum  on  July  21st,  1925,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  conducted  all  the  important  jewel  sales. 


THE  B.A.D.A.  AT  HARROGATE 

SOME  fifty  members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  met  at  Harrogate,  March  4th.  A  Civic 
Reception  was  held  in  their  honour  by  the  Mayor  of 
Harrogate,  Alderman  J.  Boehrer  Charles,  J. P.,  who 
has  been  a  collector  of  antiques  for  above  twenty-five 
years.  In  his  address  of  welcome  he  said  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent palliative  to  mental  and  nervous  disturbance 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  a  room  equipped  with  books, 
pictures  and  furnishings  carefully  arranged,  and  chosen 
so  that  an  atmosphere  was  created  of  an  age  when 
time  was  no  matter,  when  life  was  an  art  and  crafts- 
men were  proud  of  their  handiwork. 

A  Dinner  was  held  at  night  at  the  Grand  Hotel:  Sir 
Henry  Lawson,  Bart.,  was  the  guest  of  honour;  he  was 
accompanied  by  Lady  Lawson.  The  President,  Mr. 
Lionel  J.  Levi,  speaking,  declared  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Association  was  to  promote 
confidence  between  dealers  and  collectors. 
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Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Double  Corner  Cup- 
board with  shaped  astragal  door  above  and  panelled 
doors  below.    Extreme  height,  6  feet  I  I  inches. 


SCOTLAND 


Extremely  fine  Antique  Chippendale  Mahoga 
Chair  on  four  beautifully  carved  cabriole  h 


JOHN  BELL 
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A  small  18th-century  Work  Table  with  finely  inlaid 
top  and  four  slender  tapered  legs. 


Two  fine  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Arm 
Chairs  with  full  shield  backs  and  finely  carved  splats. 


Two  fine  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany 
Chairs  with  full  shield  backs  and  finely  carved 
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A  RECONSTRUCTED  CITY 

WILLIAMSBURG  :  VIRGINIA'S  OLD  CAPITAL 

PART  I— THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

THE  series  of  three  articles  by  our  American  Correspondent,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  is  some- 
thing of  an  innovation  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  but  we  believe  will  prove  of  particular 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  reconstruction  of  Williamsburg,  the  old  colonial  capital  of  Virginia, 
carried  out  with  remarkable  skill  and  thoroughness,  is  a  monument  to  the  fine  taste  of  its  period  as 
well  as  to  the  painstaking  research  of  its  restorers.  It  will  certainly  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  visitors,  especially  for  Englishmen,  since  the  old  city  has  been  brought  back  to  life  exactly 
as  it  was  in  the  days  before  America  won  her  Independence: — photographs  by  f.  s.  Lincoln. 


OF  immeasurable  value  in  preserving 
the  traditions  of  the  past  as  they  have 
their  form  in  architecture,  in  the  de- 
corative arts  and  also  in  social  customs,  is 
the  present  restoration  of  the  capital  city  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg.  This 


notable  undertaking,  which  was  projected  a 
decade  ago  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
has  now  reached  a  degree  of  completeness 
which  permits  a  comprehensive  view.  It  has 
opened  up  for  study  and  reflection  a  picture 
of  the  past  which  is  unique  on  American  soil. 


No.  I.— THE  RECONSTRUCTED  CAPITOL  :  AN  ACT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  ORDERED  THE  ORIGINAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1699  :  IN  THE 
CAPITOL  FORMERLY  ASSEMBLED  THE  HOUSE  OF  BURGESSES,  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  AND  GENERAL  COURT  OF  WILLIAMSBURG 
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No.  II.— THE  ASSEMBLY  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BURGESSES  AT  THE  CAPITOL  OF  WILLIAMS 
BURG,  SHOWING  THE  BAR,  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  COLONY,  AND  PORTRAITS  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 


The  undertaking  is  unique,  both  on  account 
of  its  extensive  scope,  and  because  the  orig- 
inal subject-matter,  the  Williamsburg  of  the 
late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, was  itself  without  parallel.  It  has  there- 
fore offered  to  the  restorers  an  exceptional 
opportunity,  as  no  other  governing  centre  of 
the  Colonies  had  created  for  itself  by  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
so  distinguished  a  setting  for  its  social  and 
political  life.  Here  it  was  that  the  closest  ties 


with  the  mother  coun- 
try were  maintained. 

Williamsburg  be- 
came the  capital  of  the 
Colony  in  1699,  after 
afire  had  destroyed  the 
State  House  at  James- 
town, and  other  con- 
siderations had  made 
the  move  to  a  new 
situation  desirable.  It 
remained  the  capital 
until  1 779,  when  Rich- 
mond became  the  seat 
of  government  for  the 
Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  The  period 
of  its  creation,  growth 
and  importance  was 
therefore  limited,  and 
was  fortunate  in  being 
set  apart  from  the  early 
years  of  colonization 
with  their  attendant 
rigours  and  disasters, 
and  the  later  era  of 
post-revolutionary  re- 
construction. In  this 
middle  period  of  pros- 
perity and  growth  for 
the  Colony,  Williams- 
burg took  form  as  a 
replica  in  miniature 
of  the  English  life  of 
its  day,  simplified,  of 
course,  but  authentic- 
ally related  to  it.  The 
House  of  Burgesses 
modelled  its  procedure 
on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Executive  Council  patterned 
itself  on  'the  King  and  Council  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  House  of  Lords,'  as  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Jones  remarked  in  his  Present  State 
in  Virginia.  The  families  of  the  wealthy  planters 
sent  their  sons  to  England  for  their  education ; 
they  displayed  the  same  interest  in  science, 
architecture,  and  literature  shownby  their  con- 
temporaries in  England  and  the  brilliance  of 
their  social  life  was  commented  upon  by  Euro- 
pean travellers  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
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Eighteenth  Century. 

After  holding  this 
position  of  importance 
for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  Williamsburg 
saw  the  political  activ- 
ity, of  which  it  had 
once  been  the  centre, 
drawn  to  Richmond. 
It  became  a  city  of 
traditions  even  while 
the  Republic  was 
new.  It  remained  a 
centre  of  academic  life 
through  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary, 
which  had  received  its 
charter  in  1693,  but  it 
was  unavoidable  that 
time  should  alter  or 
obliterate  its  former 
aspect.  The  first  Capi- 
tol, burned  in  1747, 
had  been  replaced  by 
another  building,  and 
that  too  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832.  The 
dwelling  of  the  royal 
governors  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins  by  fire 
in  1 78 1,  when  it  was 
being  used  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital  for  Wash- 
ington's troops.  The 
Wren  Building  of  the 
College  of  William 
and  Mary  remained 
unchanged  from  1 705 
until  1 859,  when  it  was 
damaged  severely  by  fire,  rebuilt  in  1862,  and 
again  in  1869.  The  Raleigh  Tavern  under- 
went alterations,  all  of  which  were  wiped  out 
with  the  original  building  when  fire  destroyed 
the  entire  structure  in  1859  and  other  build- 
ings rose  upon  its  site.  The  usual  depreda- 
tions of  time  worked  themselves  out,  and  save 
for  Bruton  Parish  Church  there  was  little  left 
by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
represented  the  original  Williamsburg.  Bru- 
ton Parish  Church  still  looked  as  it  did  after 
the  belfry  was  added  in  1769  to  a  structure 


No.  III.— THE  ROOM  IN  THE  CAPITOL  WHERE  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ASSEMBLED,  WITH  THE 
PORTRAIT  AND  ARMS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  DURING  WHOSE  REIGN  THE  CAPITOL  WAS  COMPLETED 


of  which  the  earlier  part  was  built  between 
1 7 10  and  1 7 15,  in  the  time  of  Governor 
Spotswood.  But  this  was  only  so  far  as  its 
outer  walls  were  concerned.  In  1907,  its 
rector,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  secured 
the  restoration  of  the  interior,  and  this  may 
be  said  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  consummated  to-day, 
although  it  was  not  until  1927  that  Dr.  Good- 
win had  hope  of  seeing  a  cherished  plan  given 
the  possibility  of  fulfilment.  This  was  when 
he  interested  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  restoring  the 
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entire  Colonial  area  of  the  city.  In  order  to 
carry  out  so  large  an  undertaking,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller established  an  organization  which  has 
co-ordinated  the  work  of  archaeologists,  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  The  initial  efforts  were 
in  the  field  of  research,  an  intensive  study  of 
existing  records,  published  and  unpublished, 
a  careful  examination  of  all  surviving  build- 
ings through  the  surrounding  region.  Much 
of  the  source  material  relating  to  Williams- 
burg had  already  been  published  in  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  Quarterly  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  The 
extent  of  this  material  is  made  evident,  and 
also  rendered  easily  accessible,  by  the  com- 
pendious Virginia  Historical  Index  recently 
compiled  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Earl  G. 
Swem,  Librarian  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, whose  contributions  to  the  subject  of 
historic  Williamsburg  are  many.  In  addition, 
the  research  workers  in  the  organization 


formed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  brought  together 
a  very  great  amount  of  unpublished  material 
from  family  and  legal  documents,  govern- 
ment records,  and  manuscripts  from  libraries 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  result  of  their 
research  is  a  library  in  itself,  one  of  the  most 
highly  specialized  in  America,  which  un- 
doubtedly possesses  more  unpublished  re- 
cords of  the  Colonial  period  than  any  other 
institution.  Much  of  this  material,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  eventually  be  published.  The  tab- 
ulation thereof  has  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  work  in  its  practical  aspect.  It  has  been 
the  basis  for  the  working  plans  of  the  archi- 
tects, Perry,  Shaw  and  Hepburn,  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  restoration.  It  has  guided 
Arthur  A.  Shurcliff  in  his  treatment  of  the 
gardens,  the  Palace  Green,  the  squares  and 
open  places  through  the  city,  and  even  in  the 
handling  of  such  incidental  but  obviously  im- 
portant detail  as  brick  walks,  fences  and  lamp 
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posts.  It  has  supplied  the  indications  for 
interior  furnishings,  for  the  methods  and 
colours  in  painting  walls,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  decoration  which  have  been  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Nash. 

When  Williamsburg  was  originally 
planned  in  1 699,  the  direction  of  this  work 
was  placed  in  charge  of  an  already  exist- 
ing committee  of  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  had  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  laws.  On  this  commit- 
tee were  Edmund  Jenings,  Thomas  Bal- 
lard, Lewis  Burwell,  Philip  Ludwell,  Jr., 
John  Page,  Henry  Tyler,  James  Whaley 
and  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jr.  When  the  act- 
ual work  on  the  Capitol  was  begun,  Henry 
Cary  was  appointed  'overseer,'  and  he 
continued  in  this  office  through  the  period 
of  its  construction.  Later  he  occupied  this 
position,  with  John  Tyler,  in  building  the 


No.  V. — [ABOVE)  THE  RECONSTRUCTED  RALEIGH  TAVERN,  WHICH  WAS  THE  CENTRE  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  WILLIAMSBURG 
No.  VI. — {BELOW)  BACK  VIEW  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTED  GOVERNOR'S  PALACE,  SHOWING  BALL-ROOM  WING,  ADDED  C.  1749 
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No.  VII. — RECONSTRUCTION  AT  WILLIAMSBURG  OF  THE  TOWN  HOUSE  ORIGINALLY 
BUILT  BY  PHILIP  LUDWELL,  JUNIOR,  OF  GREENSPRINGS,  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1717 


house  for  the  Governor,  which  was  begun  in 
1 705.  Earlier  than  this,  the  main  building  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  of  which  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1695,  had  been  built 
after  a  plan  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Con- 
struction was  directed  by  Thomas  Hadley  as 
'overseer.'  With  these  names  the  early  era  of 
building  in  Williamsburg  is  associated,  al- 
though there  were  of  course  others  who  were 
active  in  the  Assembly,  representing  families 
long  influential  in  Virginia's  history.  Such 
were  the  Pages,  Carters,  Byrds,  Randolphs 
and  Nelsons  who,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
Williamsburg's  history,  had  been  for  several 
generations  in  Virginia.  Many  of  the  leading 
men  of  this  period  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  William  Byrd  II,  an  especially 
distinguished  figure  of  his  day,  the  author  of 


The  Dividing  Line  and  The  Jour- 
ney to  the  Land  of  Eden,  the  owner 
of  a  library  of  four  thousand 
books  and  the  builder  of  'West- 
over,'  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  mansions  of  the  South. 
Others  had  come  to  Virginia 
more  recently.  Edmund  Jenings 
of  the  Council,  who  was  later 
Attorney-General  and  head  of 
the  Government  between  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Francis  Nichol- 
son and  Edward  Nott,  was  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1659,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Barkham,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, i62i-i622.The  Rev.  James 
Blair,  Commissary  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  first  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College, 
had  come  from  Scotland  in  1689. 
The  governors  of  this  period  were 
able  men  and  naturally  played 
an  important  role  in  creating  the 
centre  of  government.  Nichol- 
son, who  was  in  office  at  the  time 
SHIR  the  fire  at  Jamestown  detci  mined 
*  the  move  farther  inland,  was 
erratic  and  impetuous,  but  he  dis- 
played inventiveness  and  taste  in 
giving  form  to  the  new  city.  The 
brief  administration  of  Nott  was 
followed  by  the  twelve  years  of 
Alexander  Spotswood,  in  whose  administra- 
tion the  house  for  the  governor  was  begun, 
the  College  rebuilt,  Bruton  Parish  Church  re- 
built, the  Public  Magazine  for  the  storing  of 
ammunition,  a  most  interesting  octagonal 
structure,  erected,  and  an  addition  to  the 
Public  Gaol  constructed.  His  'ingenious  in 
vention'  in  regard  to  building  is  several  times 
remarked  by  Hugh  Jones.  William  Gooch 
and  Hugh  Drysdale  were  important  among 
Virginia's  governors,  but  they  are  not  so 
closely  associated  with  the  early  buildings 
An  addition  to  the  Governor's  dwelling, 
which  had  come  to  be  called  the  'Palace,' 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Robert  Dinwiddie 
and  its  furnishing  carried  forward  by  Lord 
Botetourt,  whose  administration  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  any  Colonial  governor.  His  death 
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while  in  office  in  1770  brought  to  a  close  the 
most  flourishing  and  picturesque  period  of 
Williamsburg.  With  the  appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore  as  his  successor,  those  events 
were  hastened  which  resulted  in  an  open 
break.  At  that  time  Williamsburg  was  the 
scene  of  events  which  were  fateful  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  action  for  the  Colonies. 

Williamsburg,  as  seen  to-day,  brings  to  life 
the  descriptions  of  eighteenth-century  travel- 
lers, from  the  time  of  the  young  Franz  Lud- 
wig  Michel  in  1 702,  whose  letters  and  sketches 
in  the  Stadtbibliothek  at  Berne  have  been 
part  of  the  source  material  for  studying  the 
present  project,  to  La  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court,  who  witnessed  its  decay  at  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  the  interim,  there 
is  a  young  English  traveller  whose  impres- 
sions were  published  in  the  London  Magazine 
in  July  1746,  under  the  title,  Observations  in 
Several  Voyages  and  Travels  in  America  in  the 


Tear  1736.  He  mentions  fine  roads  and  hand- 
some houses,  while  his  most  serious  criticism 
is  that  the  gentlemen  'have  no  concern  about 
the  different  colours  of  their  coach  horses, 
driving  frequently  black,  white  and  chestnut 
in  the  same  harness.'  He  is  disappointed  in 
Williamsburg,  obviously  for  its  lack  of  fine 
houses,  but  he  admits  that  the  'College, 
Governor's  House  and  one  or  two  more  are 
no  bad  Piles.'  Williamsburg  never  became  a 
city  of  great  residences;  it  was  essentially  the 
seat  of  government  of  a  manorial  community. 
Of  the  early  writers  who  saw  it  most  favour- 
ably, and  at  the  same  time,  justly,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Jones  is  the  most  important,  and  his 
Present  State  in  Virginia,  published  in  London 
in  1724,  may  be  read  to-day  virtually  as  a 
handbook  to  Williamsburg.  He  was  in  Vir- 
ginia as  rector  at  Jamestown,  was  admitted 
as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1 7 1 8,  and  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 


No.  VIII.— BRUTON  PARISH  CHURCH,  ERECTED  1710-1715    AND  EXTENDED  1751  :  THE  STEEPLE  AND  BELFRY  WERE  ADDED  IN  1769 
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No.  IX.— THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  :  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  WAS  DESIGNED  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  :  IN 
THE  FOREGROUND  IS  THE  STATUE  OF  BARON  DE  BOTETOURT,  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA,  1768-1770,  BY  HAYWARD,  1773 


the  college.  He  saw  the  buildings  when  they 
looked  as  new  as  the  reconstruction  of  the 
present  Williamsburg,  and  his  enthusiasm  is 
that  of  the  writer  who  points  to  the  most 


conspicuous  of  modern  achievements,  saying 
of  the  Capitol  that  'it  is  the  best  and  most 
commodious  Pile  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of.'  {To  be  continued.) 
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BOWL,  OF  FINE  DARK-GREEN  JADE,  WITH  '  BAT  '  HANDLES 
THE  INTERIOR  CARVED  IN  BOLD  RELIEF  WITH  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUM DECORATION  AND  THE  EXTERIOR 
WITH  THE  PA  CHI-HSIANG  OR  'EIGHT  HAPPY 
OMENS'  CONNECTED  BY  A  SYMBOLIC  HUA  OR  LOTUS 
BLOOM  :  LATE  MING  DYNASTY,  CIRCA  1600  :  DIAMETER 
TO  EXTREMITY  OF  HANDLES  39  CMS.  DEPTH  6 
CMS.   :   BY  COURTESY  OF    CHARLES    NOTT,  LIMITED 
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PORTRAITS  FROM  DUPPLIN  CASTLE 

SCOTTISH   FAMILY  PICTURES   IN  CHELSEA 


By    CHARLES    RICHARD  CAMMELL 


IN  a  Chelsea  house  is  preserved  a  remark- 
able group  of  historic  portraits  and  rela- 
tive paintings,  which  may  not  inappro- 
priately be  described  as  a  pageant  of  the 
noble  Scottish  family,  the  Hays  of  Megginch. 
These  pictures,  formerly  at  Dupplin  Castle, 
Perthshire,  are  the  property  of  Miss  Harley 
Bacon,  who  inherited  them  from  her  sister, 
the  late  Viscountess  Dupplin. 

The  pageant  opens  with  the  Battle  of  Lun- 
carty  depicted  in  two  'histories'  painted  with 
no  little  verve  and  realism  by  Giuseppe  Panini, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Paolo  Panini 
(or  Pannini).  Giuseppe  was  born  in  Rome 
about  1 745,  and  died  about  i8i2.He  travelled 
in  England,  and  may  well  have  painted  these 
pictures  in  Scotland :  they  were  at  Dupplin  in 
1 79 1.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought 
in  990  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
family  fortunes.  Kenneth  II  of  Scotland  was 
perilously  pressed  by  his  foes.  Near  the  scene 
of  conflict  some  farmers,  named  Hay,  were 
ploughing  with  oxen.  One  took  the  ox-yoke, 
another  the  'coulter'  of  the  plough,  and  with 
these  rude  weapons  rescued  the  king  and 
routed  the  enemy.  In  the  joy  of  unexpected 
\ictory,  Kenneth  ennobled  the  crofters,  be- 
stowing on  them  for  armorial  bearings  the 
instruments  of  their  prowess.  To  this  day  the 
Earls  of  Kinnoull,  descended  from  William 
de  Haya,  a  brother  of  Gilbert  de  Haya  (an- 
cestor of  the  Earls  of  Errol),  bear  for  crest  An 
aged  Lowland  Scots  country-man,  couped  at  the 
knees,  vested  in  grey,  waistcoat  gules,  bonnet  azure, 
bearing  on  his  shoulder  an  ox-yoke  proper  ;  and  for 
supporters  Two  young  Lowland  Scots  country- 
men, habited  as  in  the  crest  ;  the  dexter  holding  over 
his  shoulder  the  coulter  of  a  plough  ;  the  sinister, 
a  paddle  of  a  plough,  both  proper* 

*  Burke's  Peerage  :  The  Marquesses  of  Tweeddale  are  de- 
scended from  Sir  John  de  Haya  of  Locherworth,  'probably 
akin  to  the  House  of  Errol' :  Thirteenth  Century.  They  have 
a  different  crest  and  supporters,  but  the  same  arms  as  Kin- 
noull in  the  first  quarter  :  Argent,  three  escutcheons  gules,  for  Hay. 


Furthermore,  the  King  offered  them  land 
at  their  choice,  as  far  from  Kinnoull  Hill  as 
an  unleashed  hound  should  run  without  stop- 
ping, or  a  loosed  hawk  fly  without  alighting. 


No.  I. — PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  HAY,  SECOND  EARL  OF  CARLISLE 
PAINTED   BY  CORNELIUS  JANSSEN    :   FROM    DUPPLIN  CASTLE 
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No.  II.— PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  HAY,  SECOND  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  IN  LATER  YEARS  :  PERHAPS 
PAINTED  BY  SIR   PETER  LELY  BETWEEN"  1652  AND  1660  :  FORMERLY  AT  DUPPLIN  CASTLE 


The  crofters  chose  the  way  of  the  falcon, 
which  flew  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  where  it 
lighted  on  a  stone,  called  to  this  day  'The 
Hawk's  Stone';  so,  as  Hector  Boece  has  it, 
they  'gat  al  the  lands  betwixt  Tay  and  Arole, 
six  miles  of  length  and  four  of  breid,  quhilk 
lands  as  yet  inhabit  by  their  posterity.'  An- 
other picture  by  Giuseppe  Panini  represents 
the  Battle  of  Dupplin,  1332,  where  the  Hays 
were  slain  to  the  last  man.  The  name  would 
have  been  extinct,  had  not  the  head  of  the 
family  left  his  wife  with  child. 

From  William  de  Haya  descended  the  Hays 
of  Megginch,  from  whom  sprang  James  Hay, 
First  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  George  Hay,  First 
Earl  of  Kinnoull,  both  of  whom  commenced 
their  careers  as  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber to  James  VI  of  Scotland.  When  that 


monarch  ascended  the 
English  throne,  Sir  James 
Hay  came  south  with  him. 
'He  was  surely  (says  Clar- 
endon*) a  Man  of  the 
greatest  expence  in  his 
own  Person,  of  any  in  the 
Age  he  liv'd;  and  intro- 
duced more  of  that  ex- 
pence  in  the  excess  of 
Cloaths  and  Diet,  than 
any  other  Man;  and  was 
indeed  the  Original  of  all 
those  inventions,  from 
which  others  did  but  tran- 
scribe Copies.  He  had  a 
great  universal  Under- 
standing, and  could  have 
taken  as  much  delight  in 
any  other  way,  if  he  had 
thought  any  other  as 
pleasant  and  worth  his 
care.  But  he  found  busi- 
ness was  attended  with 
more  Rivals  and  vexa- 
tions, and,  he  thought, 
with  much  less  pleasure, 
and  not  more  innocence. 
He  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  very  fine 
Gentleman,  and  a  most 
accomplished  Courtier; 
and  having  spent,  in  a 
very  jovial  Life,  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  upon  a  strict  compu- 
tation, he  receiv'd  from  the  Crown,  he  left 
not  a  House,  nor  Acre  of  Land  to  be  re- 
membered by.  .  .  .  He  lived  rather  in  a  fair 
Intelligence  than  any  Friendship  with  the 
Favourites'  (Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  had  been 
his  esquire,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham esteemed  him) ;  and  so  'having  credit 
enough  with  his  Master  to  provide  for  his  own 
Interest,  he  troubled  not  himself  for  that  of 
other  Men;  and  had  no  other  consideration 
of  Money,  than  for  the  Support  of  his  Lustre.' 
Created  Baron  Hay  in  1615,  Viscount  Don- 
caster  1618,  Earl  of  Carlisle  1623,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  he  married,  first  Hon- 
ora,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Denny,  Earl 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  I. 
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of  Norwich,  and  secondly  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He 
was  granted  the  Isle  of  Barbados,  whence  he 
drew  a  rich  revenue.  He  died  1636.  Painted 
by  Van  Dyck,  his  portrait  has  been  engraved ; 
but  Miss  Bacon's  collection  contains  no  pic- 
ture of  him. 

Of  his  only  son,  James,  Second  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, she  possesses  two  admirable  portraits. 
He  was  born  of  his  father's  first  marriage, 
about  161 2,  and  was  knighted  in 
1623,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  on  which 
occasion,  perhaps,  the  portrait  by 
Cornelius  Janssen  in  Miss  Bacon's 
possession  was  painted  (No.  i).  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
master  that  I  have  seen:  the  little 
Viscount  Doncaster,  as  he  was  then 
styled,  is  seen  at  full-length,  of  a 
most  graceful  form  and  delicate 
countenance,  attired  in  a  doublet  of 
silver  brocade  with  crimson,  gold- 
embroidered  breeches.  K.B.  in  1625, 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of 
Carlisle  in  1636.  From  1642  to  1646 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  Horse 
in  the  Royal  Army :  later  he  retired 
to  'Carlisle  Island'  (Barbados).  In 
1652  he  returned  to  England;  he 
died  1660.  His  other  portrait  (No.  ii) 
shows  him  in  later  years ;  he  wears  a 
buff-coat  and  breastplate,  with  a  red 
ribbon,  and  holds  the  baton  of  his 
military  command;  his  helmet  and 
gauntlet  are  on  a  table  beside  him : 
the  canvas  is  inscribed  The  Rl  Honoble 
James  Hayes :  Viscount  Doncaster :  Earle 
of  Carlile.  This  picture  was  errone- 
ously supposed  to  represent  the  First 
Earl.  It  was,  too,  attributed  to  Van 
Dyck*;  but  this  cannot  be  admitted, 
for  the  Earl  was  not  thirty  years  of 
age  when  Van  Dyck  died  (1641), 
and  he  cannot  be  less  than  forty,  and 
might  well  be  above  fifty,  in  this  por- 
trait. Moreover  the  style  of  collar 
and  the  shaved  face  indicate  a  date 
not  earlier  than  1650.  By  the  same 
argument  William  Dobson  (died 


1646)  is  unlikely  to  have  been  the  painter.  In 
my  view,  this  is  one  of  those  powerful  char- 
acter-studies of  men  which  Peter  Lely  on  rare 
occasions  at  all  periods  of  his  career  was  cap- 
able of  executing:  of  these  the  George  Villiers, 
Second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  Garter  Robes,  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample. If  this  view  is  correct,  the  picture  was 
painted  in  England  between  1652  (when 
Carlisle  returned  from  Barbados)  and  1660 


LlNGAME 
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ngame, 


*  And,  as  such,  was  shown  at  the  National  Por- 
trait Exhibition,  1 866. 


No.  III. — PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  HAY,  THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  KINNOULL 
LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND  :  PAINTED  BY  DANIEL  MYTENS  THE  ELDER 
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No.  I V. — PORTR  AIT  OF  GEORGE ,  SECOND  EARL  OF  KINNOULL 
PROBABLY  BY  MYTENS  THE  ELDER  :  FROM  DUPPLIN  CASTLE 


(when  he  died) :  Lely  remained  in  Eng- 
land during  die  Commonwealth. 

George  Hay  (the  ist  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
cousin)  was  knighted  i6i6and  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  1622.  He 
was  created  Baron  Hay  of  Kinfauns  and 
Viscount  Dupplin  in  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Kinnoull  at  Charles  I's  Coronation  in 
Scotland,  1633.  On  that  occasion  he  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  take  precedence  over  him, 
even  though  His  Majesty  expressly  de- 
sired it.  Charles  let  the  Chancellor  have 


his  way:  'I  will  not  (he  said)  meddle  further 
with  that  old  cankered  gootishe  man  at  whose 
hands  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  but  sour 
words'*:  an  anecdote  which  proves  incident- 
ally that  Charles  I,  on  Scottish  soil  at  least, 
retained  his  father's  'Scots'  accent.  Kinnoull 
died  the  following  year,  1634.  A  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Daniel  Mytens  the  Elder  represents 
the  Scottish  Lord  Chancellor  in  Miss  Bacon's 
collection  (No.  hi).  The  'old  cankered  gootishe 
man,'  with  white  beard  and  black  velvet  robes, 

*  Sir  James  Balfour.  1 1 . 


1 
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No.  V.— PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  GEORGE  HAY  OF  MEGGIXCH  :  PAINTED  I> 
LOUIS  ELLE  FERDINAND,  CALLED  "FERDINAND  LE  VIEUX1  (SIGNED  ANT 
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No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  AURIOL  HAY,  TENTH 
EARL  OF  KINNOULL  :  PAINTED  BY  FRANCIS  COTES 

stands  at  full-length,  grim  but  dignified. 

His  only  surviving  son  George,  Second  Earl 
of  Kinnoull,  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  was  in  1644  'excommunicate'  with 
'the  Great  Montrose' ;  he  died  that  same  year. 
His  full-length  portrait  in  Miss  Bacon's  col- 
lection has  been  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  but 
is  unquestionably  in  the  manner  of  Daniel 
Mytens  the  Elder  (No.  iv). 

There  is  a  fine  flamboyant  air  about  the 
full-length  portrait  from  Dupplin  of  Sir 
George  Hay  of  Megginch,  in  armour  (No.  v). 
He  died  in  1670.  He  married  in  1652  his 
kinswoman  Beatrice,  whose  brother,  George 
Hay  of  Balhoussie,  was  father  of  the  Seventh 
Earl  of  Kinnoull.  This  picture  was  painted  in 
1649  by  the  distinguished  portraitist  and  en- 
graver who  called  himself  Louis  Elle  Ferdi- 
nand, and  who  was  commonly  designated 
'Ferdinand  le  Vieux.'  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
1 61 2,  whither  his  father  Ferdinand  Elle 
(Helle,  or  Elie),  a  native  of  Mechlin,  and 
of  whom  Nicolas  Poussin  was  a  pupil,  had 
migrated  about  1609.  Louis  Ferdinand  was  a 


No.  VII.  -PORTRAIT  OF  JULIA,  FIRST  WIFE  OF  THE 
TENTH  EARL  OF  KINNOULL  :  BY  FRANCIS  COTES 

foundation  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  1648.  He  died  in  Paris  1682 
or  1689.  His  son  '  Ferdinand  le  Jeune' 
(1648— 1 71 7)  was  also  a  portrait  painter. 

Robert  Auriol,  the  Tenth  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull (175 1 -1 804),  and  his  first  wife,  Julia, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Eyre  of  Notts  (married 
1779,  died  1 781),  are  represented  by  a  pair  of 
portraits  painted  by  Francis  Cotes  (Nos.  vi 
and  vii).  The  Earl  is  dressed  in  a  black  Van 
Dyck  costume;  the  Countess  in  maroon. 
These  pictures  in  oil  have  almost  the  softness 
of  pastel,  in  which  medium  Cotes  also  worked. 

But  indubitably  the  glory  of  this  collection 
is  the  great  Raeburn :  the  full-length  portrait 
of  Thomas  Robert,  Eleventh  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull ( 1 785-1866),  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
in  the  uniform  of  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Perth- 
shire Militia.  This  superb  picture,  than  which 
'no  work  of  Raeburn's  is  handled  with  more 
masterly  ease  and  conviction,'  was  repro- 
duced in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  May 
1936,  with  a  descriptive  note  by  the  Editor, 
entitled  'A  Hidden  Masterpiece  by  Raeburn.' 
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SILVER  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
SIR  WILLIAM  BURRELL 


By  IAN  FINLAY 


SIR  WILLIAM 
BURRELL'S 
collection  of  sil- 
ver, now  lent  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Mu- 
seum, Edinburgh,  is 
distinctive  less  for  any 


No.  II. — LEFT  TO  RIGHT 
BOWL,  LONDON,  1656-7  ; 


a.  SILVER  CUP  BY  GEORGE  TITTEKTON,  LONDON,  1700-1  :  6.  SMALL 
CUP,  UNMARKED,  FROM  LAST  QUARTER  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  I.- 
THE 


-MACE  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF 
BLACKSMITHS'  COMPANY 


outstanding  individual  pieces  than  for  the  general  high  level  of  its  aes- 
thetic value.  It  covers  four  centuries,  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Eighteenth, 
but  it  is  knit  together  by  a  taste  for  good  shape  and  for  the  plain  sur- 
face enhanced  by  the  minimum  of  engraving  and  hammered  orna- 
ment. There  are  about  1 10  pieces. 

Those  qualities  are  common  in  Eng- 
lish work  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  it  is  natural 
that  this  period  should  be  strongly  re- 
presented. To  it  belongs  a  mace  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing speculation  (No.  i).  The  mace  is 
very  simple  in  design :  a  hollow  shaft, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  handle  and  at 
the  other  an  urn-shaped  head  support- 
ed by  four  brackets  of  silver  wire.  The 
head  is  ornamented  with  cut-card  work 
and  surmounted  by  an  openwork  gal- 
lery. It  is  engraved,  on  a  diaper  ground, 
with  the  motto  of  the  London  Company 
of  Blacksmiths,  By  Hammer  and  Hand 
all  Arts  doe  Stand]  and  the  arms  of  the 


No.  III.— A  SILVER  BEAKER  MADE  IN 
LONDON,  1692-3  :   HEIGHT  3»  INCHES 
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Company — sable,  a  chevron  or  between  three  ham- 
mers argent  handled  of  the  second,  ducally  crowned  of 
the  last — appear  also.  On  top  are  the  arms  of 
Charles  II,  or  the  royal  arms  of  the  Stuarts 
with  'CR,'  which  in  this  case  must  be  read  as 
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No.  V.— A  MAZER  OF  MAPLE-WOOD  WITH  RIM  OF  SILVER-GILT 
LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY     THE  BOWL  IS  UNUSUALLY  DEEP 


It  is  this  day  ordered  that  a  Brasill  Staffe  with  a 
Silver  Head  for  the  Beadle  to  goe  with  before  the 
Company  shall  be  made,  and  it  is  left  to  the  War- 
dens to  get  the  same  done. 

But  even  if  this  could  be  interpreted  as  a  mace 
of  any  kind,  the  staff-head  is  in  the  Guildhall 
museum.  I  see  no  ground  whatever  for  sus- 
pecting the  mace  to  be  of  an  earlier  period, 
altered  at  the  Restoration,  although  one 


No.  IV.— A  HANAP,  PARCEL-GILT  :  SOUTH  GERMAN  OF  THE  LATE 
FIFTEENTH  OR  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  HEIGHT  10  INCHES 


Charles  II.  There  is  no  date-letter  or  maker's 
mark.  Speculation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the  Company 
ever  having  used  a  mace.  According  to  an 
entry  in  the  Minutes  and  Accounts  for  Octo- 
ber 19th,  1659: 


No.  VI.— A  CHALICE  OF  SILVER-GILT  :  OF  ENGLISH  MAKE  :  THE 
DATE    OF    THIS    PIECE    IS    ABOUT    1420  :  HEIGHT   6J  INCHES 
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pie  but  most  effective  band  of  chinois- 
erie  representing  birds  in  branches, 
executed  less  crudely  than  is  some- 
times the  case  at  this  period  (No.  iii). 

Outstanding  among  the  few  Con- 
tinental pieces  is  a  South  German 
hanap,  parcel-gilt,  of  the  late  Fif- 
teenth or  early  Sixteenth  Century 
(No.  iv).  There  is  a  similar  Nurem- 
berg hanap  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  present  one  is  in  three 
sections.  The  base  rests  on  three  feet 
in  the  form  of  towers,  machicolated 
and  portcullised,  and  the  towers  are 
tenanted  by  figures  of  armed  men. 
Spearmen  defend  two  of  the  turrets, 


No.  VII. — a.  COVERED  COMMUNION  CUP,  LONDON,  1571-2:  HT.  fij  IN. 
b.  COMMUNION  CUP,  MADE  IN  LONDON,  1564-5:  HT.  5|  INCHES 


might  be  tempted  to  speculate  around  the 
sale  of  the  Company's  plate  in  1642,  at  which 
time  also  certain  articles  of  'guift-plate'  were 
impawned  to  wealthy  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, doubtless  to  be  redeemed  after  1660. 
But  whenever  the  Company  may  have  come 
by  the  mace,  there  appears  to  have  been 
ample  opportunity  for  the  losing  of  it.  Money 
was  borrowed  after  the  Great  Fire  in  1666, 
perhaps  again  on  the  security  of  plate ;  and 
in  any  case  all  plate  was  sold  in  1 783  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  pensions. 

The  collection  includes  four  handsome 
tankards,  three  of  them  belonging  to  Charles 
IPs  reign;  but  with  none  of  them  can  the 
maker  be  certainly  identified.  The  most  in- 
teresting has  the  London  date-letter  for  1669- 
70.  It  is  quite  plain,  but  small  and  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  and  the  foot  has  the  rather 
surprising  inscription:  The  Gift  of  Mary  Smith 
to  Mary  Jones.  The  maker's  mark  is  RS  within 
a  shield.  But  the  most  attractive  of  the  late 
seventeenth-century  pieces  are  some  dainty 
little  articles.  There  is  a  delightful  strawberry 
dish  by  Joseph  Walker  of  Dublin,  1 696-1 697, 
punched  with  a  spirited  design  of  much- 
stylized  flowers  radiating  from  a  boss.  A  tiny 
bowl,  similarly  punched  but  with  an  oak- 
leaf  pattern,  has  the  London  mark  for  1656-7 
(No.  ii).  A  large  beaker  of  familiar  type, 
with  everted  rim,  London,  1692-3,  has  a  sim- 


No.  VIII.— SILVER  PYX,  ENGRAVED  THUS  :  U.  TORSER  ME  FECIT 
OF  SOUTH  GERMAN  MAKE  OF  THE  LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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a  cross-bowman  the  third ;  in  two  cases  the  descending  port- 
cullises have,  rather  comically,  pinned  men  to  the  ground, 
while  in  the  third  tower  a  pair  of  legs  is  disappearing  within 
just  in  time.  The  cup  of  the  hanap  is  lightly  engraved  with 
warriors  in  Roman  dress,  some  of  them  mounted,  with 
castles  and  some  wild  creatures,  including  two  enormous 
winged  insects.  Surmounting  the  domed  cover  is  a  many- 
turreted  castle.  There  are  no  marks,  but  the  base  is  in- 
scribed :  Johannes  Rollen  Decanus  et  Doctor  me  fieri  iussit. 

One  early  piece  in  the  collection  is  a  mazer  of  maple- 
wood,  with  silver-gilt  everted  rim,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (No.  v).  The 
bowl  is  unusually  deep  for  its  period.  Engraved  round 
the  rim  in  bold  black  letter  is :  Benedictus  Deus  in  Donis  Suis 
et  Sanctus  in  Omnibus  Operibus  Suis.  The  feature  of  chief  in- 
terest is  the  print,  executed  in  red  and  green  champleve  en- 
amel in  a  copper  setting.  It  appears  to  represent  a  female 
saint.  Raised  portions,  such  as  the  lines  of  the  drapery,  re- 
tain their  gilding  remarkably  well,  but  some  of  the  vivid 
green  enamel  has  perished.  The  print  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  Also  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  are 
two  chalices,  gilt.  One,  English,  has  the  remains  of  blue  en- 
amel ornament  above  and  below  the  large  fluted  knop  and 
the  hexagonal  base  is  raised  on  an  openwork  trellis  (No.  vi) ; 
the  other,  German,  is  generally  similar,  but  the  knop  has 
six  studs  set  with  blue  enamel  and  the  base  bears  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  donor  and  his  wife  supplicating  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Infant  Saviour.  Of  four  English  Communion 
cups,  two  of  which  are  illustrated  (No.  vii),  belonging  to 


No.  IX.— THREE  JUGS  OF  'TIGER-WARE'  MOUNTED  IN  SILVER  :  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  PERIOD 
THE  LARGEST  OF  THE  THREE   (OF   ABOUT    1585)    BEARS  THE   MARK   OF   C.    ESTON,  EXETER 


No.  X.— A  COCONUT  CUP  OF  THE 
EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


the  Sixteenth  Century, 
three  have  London 
date-letters.  One  of 
them,  dated  1567-8,  is 
engraved :  Richard  Hone 
of  Henton  Church  War- 
den. Two  of  the  cups 
have  covers.  A  South 
German  pyx  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  same 
century  is  simply  de- 
signed and  of  dignified 
proportions  (No.  viii). 
The  surface  decoration 
is  mainly  confined  to 
strapwork  on  the  base. 
There  are  no  marks, 
but  on  the  back  is  en- 
graved M.  Tomer  me 
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No.  XI.— A  GROUP  OF  TWELVE  MINIATURE  UTENSILS  :  TEN  PIECES  MADE  BY  MATTHEW 
MADDEN  AND  ONE  EACH  BY  JAMES  GOODWIN  AND  JOHN  CLIFTON  :  EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY 


fecit,  followed  by  the  date  i$g4- 

There  are  several  interesting  Elizabethan 
pieces.  One  is  a  cup  turned  from  ivory,  with 
vertical  sides,  squat  stem  and  deep  foot.  Rim 
and  foot  are  mounted  in  silver  gilt,  delicately 
engraved  with  running  scrollwork.  Also  in 
the  Elizabethan  group  are  three  fine  silver- 
mounted  'tiger-ware' jugs  (No.  ix).  The  ear- 
liest has  the  London  mark  for  1564-5.  An- 
other, of  about  1585,  carries  the  mark  of  C. 
Eston  of  Exeter:  the  join  of  foot  and  body  is 
masked  by  a  band  of  leaves  and  gadroons  on 
a  matted  ground,  the  neck  mounting 
is  engraved  with  three  circular  medal- 
lions connecting  by  strapwork  male 
and  female  busts,  while  the  cover  is 
topped  by  a  baluster  finial.  There  is 
an  acorn  thumb-piece,  and  the  handle 
is  engraved  1589.  The  only  coconut 
cup  in  the  collection  is  of  the  early 
Stuart  period;  it  is  richly  embossed 
and  engraved,  but  unmarked  (No.x) . 

I  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the 
eighteenth-century  group,  but  a  de- 
lightful series  of  miniature  pieces  must 
be  mentioned  in  detail  (No.  xi).  All 
except  two  are  the  work  of  Matthew 
Madden,  who  appears  to  have  special 


foot  with  the  initials  P.M.  The 
earliest  is  a  flat-topped  tank- 
ard decorated  with  gadroon- 
ing,  dated  1701-02,  and  only 
one  and  three-quarter  inches 
high.  A  snuffer  and  tray  of 
1706  are  more  crudely  con- 
structed; so  is  a  monteith  of 
the  same  year,  without  remov- 
able rim.  A  pair  of  candlesticks 
of  this  year  are  more  dainty, 
and  a  conical-lidded  coffee  pot 
completes  the  number  of 
pieces  by  Madden.  More  elab- 
orate by  far  are  a  kettle  on 
stand  and  a  porringer,  the  one 
by  James  Goodwin,  17 14-15, 
the  other  by  John  Clifton,  pro- 
bably about  1 7 10. 

Of  the  full-sized  pieces  of 
this  period  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  an  inkstand  by  William  Lukin, 
London,  1 699-1 700  (No.  xii).  It  is  without 
ornament,  except  for  clawed  feet  and  slight  en- 
graving at  the  corners  of  the  hinged  covers. 
Its  length  is  rather  less  than  seven  inches. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  photo- 
graphs with  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Burrell ;  and  I  have  also  to  record  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Adams,  past  Prime  Warden 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Blacksmiths,  for 
information  which  he  has  generously  placed 
at  my  disposal. 


ized  in  the  production  of  such  toys.  silver  [nkstand  m  cLWED  FEET:  MADE 

Several  are  roughly  scratched  on  the     1699-1700,  by  william  lukin  :  length  rather  less  than  7  inches 
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RAILWAY  HISTORY  IN  POTTERY 

By  JOHN  PHILLIMORE 


No.  I.— PINT  MUG  OF  '  ENGINE  PORTRAIT  ' 
CLASS,  SHOWING  THE  ENGINE  NOVELTY 


No.  II.—  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  SAME  MUG 
SHOWING  STEPHENSON'S  NORTHUMBRIAN 


RAILWAY  pottery  is  a  subject  which 
has  seldom  been  written  about  or  il- 
lustrated, yet  it  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  in  its  quaintness  and  variety  to  those 
to  whom  the  earliest  mechanical  transport 
and  its  history  appeal.  That  there  is  scope  for 
the  collector  and  a  certain  breadth  in  this 
branch  of  pottery  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  writer's  possession  there  are 
nearly  100  pieces — 
mugs,  jugs,  bowls  and 
plates — which  differ 
from  each  other  in  some 
definite  way.  Much  of 
this  pottery  is  of  Staf- 
fordshire origin,  and 
many  firms  manufac- 
tured these  articles,  in 
fact,  to  judge  by  the 
variety  in  shape,  the 
making  of  mugs  and  j  ugs 
for  railway  decoration 
musthavebeen,  between 
the  years  1 830  and  1845, 
of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  industry. 
Liverpool  and  Leeds 
ware  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  also.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  pottery  was  sent 


away  for  the  transfers  to 
be  applied  and  this  no 
doubt  accounts  for  simi- 
lar scenes  being  found 
on  mugs,  jugs  and  bowls 
of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes.  These  pieces  were 
presumably  made  as 
souvenirs  when  railways 
were  the  wonder  and  the 
talk  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  recall 
how  far-reaching  in  the 
social  and  economic  life 
of  the  nation,  in  fact  of 
the  world  generally,  was  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way. Hitherto  speed  and  distance  had  been 
limited  to  the  powers  of  the  horse.  Mechan- 
ical locomotion  changed  profoundly  the  life 
— pleasures  and  business,  mode  and  standard 
of  life,  and  social  intercourse — not  only  of  the 
rich  but  of  every  class  in  the  kingdom.  Re- 
cognizing this  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
railways  in  the  early  days — of  which  we  were 
the  pioneers — impressed  the 
minds  of  all,  and  commemora- 
tive pieces  werenaturally  wide- 


No.  III.— A  LARGE  MAUVE  JUG,  SHOWING 
THE  NOVELTY  ENGINE  DRAWING  TRAIN 


No.  IV- 
ARCH 


-WAISTED  JUG, SHOWING  MOORISH 
THE  TRANSFER  IS  A  RICH  BLUE 
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No.  VI. — PINT  MUG 
PATENT  ENGINE 


ly  made  and  sold.  That 
pottery  with  railway 
transfer  scenes  is  to-day 
scarce,  especially  in  really 
good  condition,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  not  in 
any  way  valuable  in  con- 
temporary times  and 
therefore  was  not  as  a  rule 
cared  for,  while  on  the 
other,  a  century  of  years 
has  not  been  conducive 
to  the  existence  at  the 
present  time  of  uncracked 
and  unchipped  specimens.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  pottery  items  may  be  divided 
under  two  heads,  namely,  size  and  type, 
and  class  of  transfer.  Under  the  first,  there 
are  half-pint  mugs  and  jugs,  pint  and 
quart  sizes,  and  bowls  and  plates  of  dif- 
ferent diameter,  while,  under  class,  there 
are  roughly  three  divisions.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  genuine  contemporary  glass  en- 
graved with  pictures  of  early  railway  in- 
terest is  almost  non-existent,  though  the 
writer  has  a  fine  goblet,  10  inches  high 
and  6 1  inches  in  diameter  at  the  curved 
top,  on  which  is  drawn  a  picture  of  the 
Rocket  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  half-length 


WITH  STEPHENSON'S 
OF   1833,  IN  RELIEF 


No.  VII.— EXTREMELY  RARE.  MCI,  WITH 
FLRY  TYPE  ENGINE  NAMED  DEAKIS 


No.  V— TALL  JUG  PROBABLY  OF  LEEDS  WARE  HAVING  THE 
MOORISH  ARCH  DESIGN  IN   COLOURS   UPON   BOTH  SIDES 


portrait  of  George  Stephenson  in  profile — without 
inscription — surrounded  by  laurel  wreaths.  The 
rarest  and  most  important  group  in  the  pottery— 
apart  from  a  few  pieces  pertaining  to  early  colliery 
or  plate  railways  about  which  something  will  be 
said  at  a  later  date — contains  those  specimens 
which  illustrate  famous  named  locomotives  of  the 
earliest  period,  such  as  the  Stephensons'  Northum- 
brian or  Ericsson  &  Braithwaite's  Novelty  which 
competed  against  the  successful  Rocket  in  the  loco- 
motive trials  at  Rainhill  instituted  by  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  in  Octo- 
ber, 1829.  The  second  group  comprises  trains 
drawn  by  four-wheeled  or  2-2-0  tender  engines 
of  the  Planet  type.  These  represent  locomotion  on 
the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  which  was 
the  first  in  the  world  to  haul  publicly  passengers 
by  locomotive  throughout  its  length  and  which 
was  opened  in  state  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
then  Prime  Minister — on  September  15th,  1830. 
The  third  section  shows  engines  of  2-2-2  kind  and 
these  are  usually  representative  of  a  type  of  loco- 
motive made  by  Sharp,  Roberts  &  Company  for 
the  Grand  Junction  Railway.  This  was  the  first 
trunk  line  in  the  world  and  was  opened  complete 
on  July  6th,  1837.  In  this  group,  too,  there  is 
interesting  and  considerable  variation  in  the  trans- 
fers, not  only  in  colour  but  in  actual  scenery'.  A 
variety  of  makers'  marks  appears  on  the  bottom 
of  the  mugs,  bowls,  jugs,  and  plates,  and  the  inside 
decoration  round  the  top  of  the  pieces  is  of  rather 
special  concern,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  stand- 
ardized in  different  form  by  the  different  makers. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  enter  here  into  much 
technical  detail  either  concerning  the  pottery,  the 
transfers,  or  the  mechanical  objects  shown,  but  a 
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No.  VIII—  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  FURY  TRAIN 
TRANSFER   IN   RICH  SEPIA  :   PINT  SIZE 


No.  IX.  — PINT  MUG  WITH  FURY  TYPE  EN- 
GINE NAMED  PILOT  :  DISTINCTIVE  DETAIL 


few  general  remarks  on  examples  of  each  group 
will  serve  as  a  guide  and  illustrate,  I  hope,  the  in- 
terest which  railway  pottery  can  hold  for  many 
who  have  early  transport  history  at  heart. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  describe  briefly  a  few  actual 
examples  in  the  different  classes  previously  men- 
tioned. An  instance  of  one  of  the  earliest  type  of 
mugs  is  that  of  pint  size,  white  with  black  transfers 
and  lettering  (Nos.  i  and  ii).  On  one  side  is  shown 
'The  Novelty  of  Messrs.  Braithwaite  &  Ericsson' 
and  on  the  other  'The  Northumbrian  of  Messrs. 
R.  Stephenson  &  Co.'  The  views  are  very  fine  in 
line  and  detail.  The  Novelty  has  two  men  and  its 
flag  flying  in  front  of  the  boiler.  The  Northumbrian 
merely  has  the  driver.  Considerable  detail  is  also 
shown  here,  including  that  of  the  valve  gear.  Both 
engines  are  seen  running  on  fish-bellied  rails.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  Northumbrian,  which 
was  driven  by  George  Stephenson  at  the  opening 
procession  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way on  September  15th,  1830,  and  carried  a  lilac 
flag,  started  the  procession  drawing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  special  carriage.  After  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  run  over  on  the  way  at  Parkside  by  the  Rocket, 
George  Stephenson  drove  the  Northumbrian,  with  a 
carriage  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  placed,  to 
Eccles  where  he  died  that  night.  The  Novelty  en- 
gine was  evidently  a  great  favourite  at  the  time 
among  the  public,  probably  owing  to  its  neat, 
bright,  and  unusual  appearance,  and  a  transfer 
showing  on  the  one  side  the  famous  Moorish  Arch 
at  the  Liverpool  end  of  the  Liverpool  &  Man- 
chester Railway,  and  on  the  other  the  Novelty  draw- 
ing a  train,  was  much  in  vogue.  These  views  ap- 
pear on  jugs  of  various  sizes.  The  transfers  are  in 
whole  colour  and  show  up  brilliantly.  For  instance, 


in  the  writer's  collection 
there  are  a  large  jug  with 
mauve  or  claret  colour 
views  and  decoration,  a 
rather  smaller  jug  with 
deep  bright  blue  transfer 
(Nos.  iii  and  iv),  another 
in  black,  a  fourth  in  pink, 
while  there  are  two  me- 
dium-height waisted  jugs 
with  the  pictures  in  light 
blue.  Above  the  Moorish 
Arch  is  inscribed  'En- 
trance to  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  Railway'. 
The  buildings  at  the  sides  near  the  Arch 
housed  the  stationary  steam  engines 
used  to  wind  the  cables  which  drew  the 
trains  up  through  the  tunnel  below  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  In  the  picture  two 
of  the  tunnels  are  seen  through  the  Arch, 
while  in  the  foreground  on  the  right  is 
a  locomotive  meant  to  represent  the 
Novelty.  The  view  of  the  train  drawn  by 
this  locomotive,  on  the  other  side,  is 
distinctly  quaint,  and  shows  a  four- 
wheeled  open  carriage  with  a  man  sit- 
ting on  the  box  and  four  passengers  inside. 
Behind  is  a  truck  loaded  with  merchand- 
ise and  an  open  'carriage'  with  four 
people,  one  of  whom  looks  like  a  house- 


No.  X.— A  JUG  WITH  FURY  TYPE  ENGINE  NAMED  WOODA 
SOME  JUGS  OF  THIS  PATTERN  SHOW  THE  ENGINE  J  ACQ 
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No.  XI. — RARE  'JOKE  MUG'  WITH  FROG  AND  LIZARD 
INSIDE  :  THE  FURY  TRAIN  TRANSFER  OUTSIDE 


No.  XII.— A  HALF-PINT  MUG  WITH  FURY  TRAIN 
TRANSFER  :  REPEATED    IN   MINIATURE  INSIDE 


No.  XIII.— JUG  WITH  DISTINCTIVE  TOP  DECORA- 
TION  :  TRANSFER  OF  TRAIN  IN  WHOLE  BLUE 


maid  with  a  broom.  On  the  smaller  sizes  of  jug  this 
last  carriage  is  not  shown  owing  to  lack  of  space.  The 
view  of  the  Moorish  Arch  is  very  similar  to  the  litho- 
graph which  appears  as  frontispiece  to  Henry  Booth's 
An  Account  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  1830, 
except  for  a  train  between  the  tunnel  and  the  Arch 
being  deleted,  and  for  other  small  details.  This  trans- 
fer appears  on  pint  mugs,  two  fine  examples  being 
one  in  sepia  and  one  in  violet.  I  have  not  come  across 
any  half-pint  example,  but  an  interesting  and  perhaps 
unique  illustration  of  the  Moorish  Arch  view  being  used 
on  both  sides  and  in  varying  colour  is  a  tall,  yellowish- 
tinted  jug  probably  of  Leeds  ware  (No.  v).  There  is  a 
blue  ring  round  the  outside  at  the  top  and  near  the 
bottom,  and  the  transfer  is  mostly  reddish  brown  with 
touches  of  pale  yellow  and  green.  An  exceptional 
Staffordshire  mug  is  one  with  a  raised  train  round 
the  outside  (No.  vi).  The  colouring  is  green,  orange, 
crimson,  red,  and  black.  The  representation  of  the 
train  is  quite  good  and  is  altogether  different  from 
the  pottery  with  transfers.  The  six-wheeled  or  2-2-2 
engine  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  represent  Stephenson's 
Patent  engine  of  1833.  The  train  consists  of  the  tall- 
funnelled  engine  with  four-wheeled  tender,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  canopy,  a  four-wheeled  open 
truck,  and  the  fore-part  of  another  carriage  with  a 
canopy.  There  are  passengers,  and  two  men  are  stand- 
ing on  the  engine.  The  train  is  shown  running  along  a 
green  embankment  and  over  two  bridges  and  an  arch 
or  culvert.  Under  the  handle  of  the  mug  there  is  a 
tunnel  entrance.  The  Patentee  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
Planet  engine  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  trailing  wheels 
and  with  the  driving  wheels  made  without  flanges  to 
facilitate  the  running  round  curves. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  pottery  which  bears 
transfers  showing  trains  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
Railway  drawn  by  a  Fury- type  engine  of  the  four-wheeled 
kind.  Here  such  names  as  Fury,  Jaco  or  J  ago,  Wooda,  Pilot, 
and  occasionally  Express  appear  on  the  nameplate  (Nos. 
viii-xii,  xv,  xvi) :  there  is  one  fine  pint  mug  with  a  most 
unusual  flowered  decoration  inside  and  with  the  engine 
named  Deakin  (No.  vii).  The  scenes  mostly  show  the 
train  in  the  foreground  consisting  of  the  engine  and 
tender,  occupied  first-class  four-wheeled  carriages  of  the 
type  of  1 83 1  or  thereabouts,  with  luggage  on  the  roof, 
and  a  four-wheeled  truck  with  a  horse  carriage  on  it, 
which  is  shown  sometimes  unoccupied  and  in  other  cases 
with  passengers  and  their  servants  on  the  box  and  on 
the  raised  seat  behind.  The  scenery  includes  hills,  trees, 
a  church  with  a  steeple,  and  a  house.  This  transfer  ap- 
pears on  jugs,  and  on  pint  and  half-pint  mugs  with 
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varying  colours  not  only  for 
the  transfer  as  a  whole  but 
for  such  parts  as  the  panels 
of  the  coaches  and  so  forth 
on  which  hand  colouring 
has  been  added  (Nos.  viii, 
ix,  x).  In  the  only  instance 
of  which  the  writer  knows 
of  a  bowl  with  what  may  be 
termed  this  four-wheeled 
engine  transfer,  the  colouring 
is  sepia  throughout.  Three 
unusual  pieces  are  a  milk  jug 
just  over  3!  inches  high  with 
the  four-wheeled  engine 
transfer  and  the  engine 
named  Jaco,  a  fine,  highly  decorated  china 
pint  mug  with  the  Fwry-engined  train  and, 
inside,  not  only  a  frog  but  a  lizard  also — a 
double  shock  to  theslightly  inebriated  (No.  xi) , 
and  a  half-pint  mug  with  the  Fury  transfer 
on  the  outside  and  the  transfer  repeated  in 
miniature  on  the  inside  near  the  top  (No.  xii). 
On  the  bottom  is  the  maker's  mark  E.J.,  and 
below,  'Hurra  for  the  Railway',  inscribed 
within  a  triumphal  arch.  The  basis  of  these 
views  of  the  trains  are  the  aquatints,  Travelling 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  pub- 
lished by  Ackermann  in  1 83 1 ,  but  on  a  certain 
type  of  jug  which,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
is  only  found  with  a  whole  blue  transfer,  the 
drawing  has  clearly  been  made  from  the  first- 
class  passenger  train  depicted  in  the  Acker- 
mann plate  of  1834,  in 
which  the  four  types  of  train 
are  shown  on  the  one  plate. 
Here  the  train  comprises  an 
engine  of  the  Northumbrian 
type — named  variously 
Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
two  first-class  carriages, 
Victoria  and  Coronation, 
Royal  Mail  coach  with  a 
guard  sitting  up  at  the  back, 
and  a  truck  with  an  occu- 
pied horse-carriage  on  it 
(No.  xiii) .  Pottery  with  this 
transfer  is  sought  after  by 
postal  collectors  also,  owing 
to  the  mail  carriage.  Plates 
with  railway  transfer  scenes 


No.  XIV.— A  STAFFORDSHIRE  PLATE  HAVING 
GERMAN  TRANSFER  WITH  MAGNET  ENGINE 


are  extremely  rare,  and  one 
interesting  example  may  well 
be  mentioned  here.  This  is  a 
Staffordshire  plate  of  6f 
inches  diameter  with  flower 
decoration  in  rose,  green, 
blue  and  orange  round  the 
rim  and  a  German  transfer  in 
sepia  in  the  middle  (No.  xiv). 
The  picture  shows  at  the  bot- 
tom three  children  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  a  basket  of 
fruit,  and  above,  with  a  scene 
of  houses  and  a  church  and 
trees  beyond,  a  locomotive 
with  two  closed  four-wheeled 
carriages.  The  locomotive  has  a  tall  chimney, 
a  bell  above  the  boiler,  outside  cylinders  at 
the  back  and  six  wheels.  It  has  a  four-wheeled 
tender  with  coals  in  front  and  a  four-wheeled 
tender  with  a  water  barrel  behind,  on  the 
platform  of  which  stands  the  driver.  The  en- 
gine is  one  of  Timothy  Hackworth's  locomo- 
tives, constructed  for  the  Stockton  &  Darling- 
ton Railway,  namely,  the  Magnet,  No.  24,  built 
in  1835.  At  the  top  of  the  view  is  inscribed 
'Die  Frucht  Schnittern',  and  at  the  bottom 
'Zu  geschehenen  Samen  muss  man  das  Messe 
Reden'.  The  train  part  of  the  transfer  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  vignette  on  the  Stock- 
ton &  Darlington  Railway  summer  time-table 
of  1837,  except  for  the  omission  of  the  stoker 
at  the  front  of  the  engine. 


No.  XV.— DISTINCTIVE  FURY  TRANSFER 
WITH  BLUE  RINGS  ROUND  THE  OUTSIDE 


No.  XVI. — TAPERED  PINT  MUG  :  ENGINE 
OF  THE  FURY  TYPE,  NAMED  EXPRESS 
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No.  I. — TURNED  TOBACCO  BOX  OF  FRUIT  WOOD,  WITH  FLORIN 
.  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  IN  CENTRE  :  LATE  XVIITH  CENTURY 

ALTHOUGH  tobacco  and  snuff  boxes 
ZA  are  the  subject  of  an  extensive  litera- 
7  ^ture,  wooden  boxes  have  been  badly 
neglected.  This  is  surprising,  as  they  are  the 
product  of  a  once  flourishing  craft  that  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  life 
of  the  past.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ordinary  household  ware  was  made  of  wood, 
and  the  use  of  wood  for  this  purpose  contin- 
ued, although  with  diminishing  popularity, 
until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  makers  of  Treen,  as  wood-ware  was 
called,  reached  the  height  of  their  skill  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  To  carry  tobacco 
in  a  wooden  box  would  have  been  by  no 
means  a  sign  of  low  position,  but  being  com- 
paratively inexpensive  such  receptacles  were 
probably  used  during  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  day,  while  the  more  elaborate  and 
costly  boxes  of  gold  and  silver  were  kept  for 
social  occasions.  Some  of  these  wooden  boxes 
exhibit  a  very  high  degree  of  workmanship, 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  box  might  well  have 
been  proud  of  it. 

The  earliest  form  of  tobacco  container  was 
a  small  bag,  but  difficulty  must  have  been 
found  in  keeping  its  precious  contents  moist 
and  fresh.  Of  necessity  a  more  airtight  con- 


tainer was  sought.  That  a  large  number  of 
people  must  have  carried  tobacco  about  with 
them  at  an  .early  date  we  know,  for  we  have 
as  witness  the  German  professor,  Paul  Hentz- 
ner,  who,  when  visiting  England  in  1598, 
was  astonished  at  seeing  people  smoking  every- 
where, even  in  the  streets.  In  spite  of  the 
popularity  of  tobacco  smoking  at  that  time, 
there  is  a  striking  lack  of  contemporary  pocket 
containers,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  pouch  or  bag  remained  in  use  throughout 
the  early  years  of  smoking  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Moreover,  at 
this  time  tobacco  was  costly  and  many  people 
could  only  afford  to  buy  one  or  two  pipefuls 
at  a  time,  which  was  either  smoked  then  and 
there  or  else  carried  away  in  a  twist  of  paper. 
In  any  case  it  was  quickly  consumed,  so  there 
was  no  need  for  an  airtight  box.  At  what  pre- 
cise date  the  small  box  came  into  use  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  as  no  early  dated  examples 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  this  connexion  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Jackson,  in  his  work  on  English  Plate,  says 
that  the  earliest  marked  silver  box  known  to 
him  bore  the  London  mark  for  the  year  1655. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  many  earlier 
boxes  of  that  metal  went  into  the  melting-pot 


No  II  —TURNED  TOBACCO  BOX  OF  THE  LATE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY,   OF  WHITE  WOOD  STAINED  BLACK  (SEE  No.  Ill) 
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together  with  the  quantities  of 
silver  plate  that  were  lost  to  us 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Generally  speaking,  wooden 
tobacco  and  snuffboxes  may,  for 
convenience,  be  classed  under 
two  headings:  those  which  were 
wholly  or  mainly  turned  out  on 
the  lathe,  and  those  which  were 
made  by  hand  and  carved.  The 
usual  form  of  ornament  on  boxes 
of  the  first  group  consists  of  turned 
bands  of  varying  width  around  a 
central  boss.  An  analysis  of  this 
style  of  decoration  will  show  that 
in  actual  fact  it  is  a  variation  of  the 


No.  IV. — ENGINE-TURNED  TOBACCO  BOX  WITH  TWELVE  SIDES 
THE  TYPE  OF  TECHNIQUE  PROBABLY  OF  SCOTTISH  ORIGIN 


'dot  and  circle'  pattern,  one  of  the  oldest  de- 
signs known.  It  is  found  on  widely  differing 
objects  dating  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  in  various  forms.  Luckily  for 
those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  a  specimen  of  this  wooden 
ware,  fashion  has  decreed  that  the 
bands  of  turning  should  change 
in  width  and  form,  and  by  com- 
parison with  dated  examples  it  is 
possible  to  tell  the  age  of  an  ob- 
ject within  reasonable  limits. 
The  first  box  illustrated  is  cut 


No.  III.— INSIDE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  TOBACCO  BOX  SHOWN  IN  No.  II 
THE   VERSES  ARE  BY  BLASIUS  IN  PRAISE  OF  ADMIRAL  CORNELIS  VAN  TROMP 


being  typical  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, and  use  and  age  have  given  it  a  beautiful 
patina.  A  similar  but  earlier  turning  may 
be  seen  on  some  sixteenth-century  sycamore 
boxes  made  to  contain  sets  of  roundels.  In 
the  centre  is  mounted  a  William  and  Mary 
florin  dated  1 69 1 .  While  the  upper  side  of  the 
coin  is  rather  worn,  the  inner  surface  is  prac- 
tically in  mint  condition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  coin  and  the  box  are  contem- 
porary, and,  as  dated  examples  are  rare,  this 
box  has  considerable  documentary  value. 
Another  feature  typical  of  the  period,  and  as 
such  worthy  of  note,  is  the  narrow  rings 
around  the  sides  of  the  box  and  lid. 

Articles  have  often  been  made  from  'relics' 
or  woods  which  have  been  associated  with 
some  great  name.  During  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  Boscobel  Oak  provided  many 
pipe  stoppers,  and  Shakespeare's  mulberry 
tree  furnished  material  for  innumerable  snuff 


from  a  block  of  fruit  wood,  the 
wide  smooth  bands  of  turning 


No.  V.— A  WOODEN  'PUZZLE  BOX'  FOR  TOBACCO  :  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
SPHERICAL,  WITH    A    CYLINDRICAL   BOX   FITTING   INSIDE    THE    OUTER  BALL 
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No.  VI.— LID  OF  TOBACCO  BOX  IN  THE  VICTORIA 
AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  AND  C.R. 


boxes.  It  is  from  its  contents  that  the 
box  illustrated  in  Nos.  ii  and  iii  de- 
rives its  particular  interest.  This  box 
is  a  well-turned  example  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century,  with  wide  flat 
bands  of  concentric  turning  decreas- 
ing to  a  central  boss.  It  is  made  of  a 
white  wood,  probably  pine,  stained 
black,  and  is  lined  inside,  top  and 
bottom,  with  scarlet  uniform  cloth 
of  the  period,  rather  worn.  On  this 
lining  are  pasted  two  unrecorded 
verses  by  the  famous  Dutch  poet 
Joan.  Blasius,  in  praise  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Admiral  Cornelis  van 
Tromp  (1629-1691).  As  the  history 
of  this  box  cannot  be  traced,  we  shall 
never  know  whether  it  was  ever  in 
the  possession  of  the  Admiral  him- 
self. The  fact,  however,  that  the  box 
has  been  divorced  from  what  was 
probably  its  original  function  of  con- 
taining snuff  to  serve  this  rather  un- 
usual purpose  suggests  that  it  may 
itself  have  some  significance. 

When  'lignum  vitae'  was  intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 


tury, it  quickly  found  favour  with  the  makers  of  Treen. 
Its  hardness  and  closer  grain  made  finer  work  possible, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  new  technique.  The  new  style  of  de- 
coration was  a  radical  departure  from  the  traditional 
form  of  ornament,  being  extremely  intricate,  and  the 
expression  'engine  turned'  was  used  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  old  method.  No.  iv  shows  a  box  decorated 
after  this  manner.  The  lid  is  rose-turned,  and  the  box, 
which  is  twelve-sided,  is  turned  with  a  variation  of  the 
basket  weave  pattern.  This  particular  technique  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  Scotland. 

Copper  and  brass  tobacco  boxes  fitted  with  a  patent 
locking  device  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  majority  of  them  were  made  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  Nineteenth.  The  makers  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  design  of  the  mechanism,  which  was  a 
primitive  form  of  combination  lock.  The  existence  of 
a  few  puzzle  boxes  bearing  dates  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  show  that  they  were  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times said,  a  late  invention.  No.  v  shows  a  wooden  box 
of  this  nature.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the  Van  Tromp 
box  shows  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  style  of 
turning  on  each,  and  one  can  with  certainty  attribute 
the  trick  box  to  the  same  period.  It  is  spherical  in  shape, 
its  surface  being  divided  into  six  panels  of  concentric 
turning.  One  of  these  panels  forms  the  lid  of  a  small 
cylindrical  box  which  fits  closely  into  the  outer  ball, 
and  is  detached  by  pressing  the  centre  knob  of  the  op- 
posite panel.  Although  these  locked  boxes  were  prob- 
ably designed  as  a  protection  against  pilfering,  the 
makers'  aim  was  no  doubt  centred  equally  on  produc- 
ing an  entertaining  novelty,  as  in  many  cases  the  cap- 
acity of  the  boxes,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents, is  small.  However,  when  the  idea  originated 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century,  tobacco  was  compar- 
atively expensive,  and  cadging  acquaintances,  rather 
than  struggle  with  the  catch,  would  take  the  silent  hint 
it  offered,  and  seek  their  tobacco  from  friends  whose 
hospitality  was  more  accessible.  Puzzle  boxes  of  wood 
are  extremely  rare,  and  very  few  are  recorded.  One 
only  is  mentioned  in  'Nicotiana',  and  is  described  as 
being  oval  in  shape,  bearing  on  the  lid  an  oval  medal- 
lion of  a  sportsman  and  his  dog,  surrounded  by  foliage 
in  high  relief.  Unfortunately  no  details  of  the  mechan- 
ism are  given. 

A  fine  example  of  the  second  group  of  our  general 
classification  of  boxes  is  shown  here  in  the  illustration 
No.  vii.  Oval  in  shape,  it  is  made  of  a  light-coloured 
wood,  probably  boxwood.  On  the  lid  is  carved  in  re- 
lief the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and 
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No.  VII.— LID  OF  OVAL  TOBACCO  BOX  IN  LONDON 
MUSEUM,  WITH  ARMS  OF  THE  GROCERS' COMPANY 


on  the  bottom  a  floral  device  of  the  period.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  the  London  Museum  in  191 5,  but  the  files 
contain  no  record  of  its  history.  Owing  to  its  small  size 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  box  was  intended  for  use  by 
members  of  the  Hall  when  gathered  in  meeting,  and  it 
was  probably  the  property  of  a  member,  who  had  the 
coat-of-arms  carved  as  a  sign  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Com- 
pany. There  is  a  somewhat  similar  but  larger  box  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  which  bears  the  Royal 
Arms  and  the  letters  C.R.  (No.  vi).  At  that  time  there 
were  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arms, 
and  a  loyal  subject  would  often  cause  them  to  be  carved 
or  engraved  on  his  drinking  cup,  or  an  object  which  he 
held  in  particular  esteem,  as  a  symbol  of  his  respect  for 
the  King.  Inside  the  lid  of  the  box  are  engraved  the 
words:  'Joan  Bacon  her  boxe  1667'.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  engraved  a  voluted  rose  with  two  buds.  A  sim- 
ilar design  was  used  by  the  Jacobites  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  as  a  token  of  their  adherence  to  the 
Stuart  cause,  and  examples  of  its  use  are  to  be  seen  on 
drinking  glasses  of  the  period  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
and  London  Museums.  The  engraving  is  evidently  a  sub- 
sequent addition,  and  is  probably  another  memento  of 
the  high  feelings  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

Wood  was  sometimes  used  with  horn,  tortoiseshell  or  other  materials,  to  make  a  composite 
box.  In  the  case  of  the  early  boxes  this  seems  to  have  been  done  for  purposes  of  decoration  only, 
but  many  of  the  late  boxes  have  horn  or  tortoiseshell  linings.  The  object  of  this  was  to  keep  the 
contents  fresher,  as  it  was  discovered  that  both  these  substances  are  less  absorbent  of  mois- 
ture than  wood.  There  is  an  early  composite  box  in  the  London  Museum  (No.  viii),  the  top 
and  bottom  of  which  are  made  of  a  dark  wood  inlaid 
with  bone,  while  the  sides  are  of  horn.  It  is  engraved 
with  the  date  1688  and  the  initials  W.C.S.  in  the  centre 
of  the  lid,  around  which,  on  four  kidney-shaped  pieces 
of  bone,  is  inscribed:  Tt  is  a  frend  to  whom  I  lend'. 
No.  viii  shows  this  unusual  form  of  decoration,  which 
is  rather  crudely  executed.  Other  recorded  inscriptions 
are:  Tf  you  love  me  lend  me  not',  and  'For  you  the  best 
is  not  too  good'.  All  these  boxes  are  very  similar  in  de- 
sign and  execution,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
the  work  of  the  same  hands.  Certainly  they  are  far  from 
common.  About  a  century  later  a  large  number  of  cir- 
cular wooden  boxes  lined  with  tortoiseshell  were  import- 
ed into  this  country  from  France.  These  were  made  of 
a  pollarded  wood,  and  the  lids  were  stamped  or  carved 
with  representations  of  famous  personages  or  topical 
subjects.  They  are  generally  very  well  finished  and  are 
decorative,  but,  being  series-produced  articles,  of  which 
the  more  popular  examples  were  repeated  in  large 
numbers,  they  lack  the  individuality  of  the  earlier  boxes. 

No.  ix  depicts  a  composite  snuff  box  of  yet  another 
type,  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 


No.  VIII.— LID  OF  A  BOX  MADE  OF  WOOD  INLAID 
WITH  BONE,  SIDES  OF  HORN  :  LONDON  MUSEUM 
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No.  IX. — COMPOSITE  SNUFF  BOX  OF  LIGNUM  VITAE  AND  HORN  :  XVIII  CENTURY 
No.  X.— BOX  OF  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  EBONY  AND  OTHER  WOOD  :  LATE  XVIII  CENTURY 


eenth  Century.  Severely  plain  in  appearance, 
it  is  nevertheless  stylistically  interesting,  for  it 
illustrates  the  further  development  of  turned 
decoration.  The  top  and  bottom  are  of  lig- 
num vitae,  and  the  sides  of  turned  horn.  In 
the  next  box  Sheffield  plate  replaces  the  horn, 
the  top  is  of  ebony,  while  the  bottom  is  a  disc 
of  dark  wood  (No.  x).  It  is  the  bottom  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  turning  there- 
on being  an  interesting  modification  of  an 
earlier  style.  The  box  is  later  in  date  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  A  comparison  of 
either  of  these  boxes  with  those  shown  in  Nos. 
i  and  ii  demonstrates  how  the  bold  turning  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  has  been  refined, 
losing  much  of  its  vitality  in  the  process.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  pottery  was  at  this 
time  in  general  use,  and  that  the  demand  for 
wooden  ware  had  therefore  practically  ceased. 

The  two  boxes,  Nos.  xi  and  xii, 
date  from  the  end  of  the  Eight- 
eenth or  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century.  That  on  the  left  is  built 
up  of  strips  of  pollarded  wood, 
with  a  narrow  dark  inlay,  and  is 
lined  with  tortoiseshell.  But  for 
the  lozenge  in  the  centre  of  the 
lid,  it  might  be  attributed  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  quality 
is  admirable.  The  second  box  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  dark 
wood,  one  forming  the  lid  which 
is  silver-mounted  and  inlaid  with 
ivory  on  the  inside,  and  the  other 
the  box  itself.  These  late  boxes, 
although  of  excellent  quality,  fre- 
quently show  signs  of  a  strained  no. 


ingenuity.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple of  the  efforts  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  craftsman  in  search  of 
novelty  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  last  box  with  the 
Sheffield  plate  box.  They  are  in 
effect  the  converse  of  each  other, 
the  former  being  a  copy  in  wood 
of  a  contemporary  metal  shape, 
while  in  the  second  the  metal  is 
given  the  form  of  a  turned  wood 
moulding.  Such  incursions  into 
the  technique  natural  to  another 
material  are  rarely  as  successful  as  are  these 
two  examples. 

When  dating  examples  of  wood-ware,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  designs  were  used  continuously  over  a 
long  period.  This  conservative  practice  is  less 
evident  in  tobacco  boxes  than  in  other  ob- 
jects, due  probably  to  competition  with  boxes 
of  other  materials.  Care  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  allow  considerable  latitude  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Again,  if  the  style  of  a  box 
made  of  a  foreign  wood  indicates  an  earlier 
date  than  that  usually  given  for  the  first  use 
of  that  species,  an  attribution  on  style  alone 
may  still  be  right.  It  is  often  impossible  to  say 
precisely  when  the  first  sample  found  its  way 
here,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  wood  turner 
should  be  amongst  the  first  to  try  its  qualities. 
Boxes  ii,  iv,  ix,  x,  xii  are  reproduced  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard. 


XI.  — BOX  OF  POLLARDED  WOOD  WITH  A  DARK  INLAY.  TORTOISESH ELL-LINED 

XII.  — COMPOSITE  BOX  OF  WOOD  ;  SILVER-MOUNTED  LID  ;  IVORY  INSIDE  LID 
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TIEPOLO  IN  TWO  EXHIBITIONS 

THE  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  recently  held  a 
loan  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Tiepolo  and  his  son  Domenico.  This  exhi- 
bition, the  first  for  many  years  either  in  Europe  or 
America  to  be  concerned  with  the  name  of  Tiepolo, 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  'Tiepolo  and  his  Contemporaries,'  which 
centred  around  the  Biron  collection  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian  art  and  included  loans  from  private 
sources.  Both  events  indicated  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  Tiepolo.  After  a  long  period  of  neglect,  he  was 
first  accepted  by  modern  students  for  the  sake  of  his 
drawings,  and  in  this  field  the  work  of  his  son  shared 
in  the  rediscovery.  Paintings  by  Tiepolo  remained  un- 
appreciated, although  their  place  historically  was  un- 
assailed.  They  were  not  singled  out  by  modern  taste 
until  the  new  appraisal  of  the  Baroque  and  Rococo 
elevated  Tiepolo  to  a  new  position,  not  so  high,  it  is 
true,  as  he  was  given  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
nevertheless  an  ex- 
tremely honoured  one. 

The  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion brought  together 
forty-five  paintings  by 
Giambattista  and 
thirty-seven  of  his 
drawings.  By  Domen- 
ico there  was  a  group 
of  drawings  including 
some  of  the  famous 
Punchinello  subjects, 
together  with  etchings 
by  both,  among  which 
those  of  the  father 
were  the  Vari  Capricci 
and  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
which  were  to  influence 
later  artists,  especially 
Francisco  Goya. 

Reproduced  here  is 
The  Apparition  of  the 
Angel  to  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  in  the  Desert,  one 
of  the  comparatively 
small  oils,  which  was 
lent  to  the  Chicago  ex- 
hibition by  the  Wil- 

y  n      i  i  -ii    tvt  i  HAGAR  AND  ISHMAEL  IN  THE  DI 

nam  Kocknill  Nelson       oil  paintings  :  shown  recen 


Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City.  This  painting  was  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia 
at  Schloss  Reinhartshausen,  near  Erbach.  It  was  at- 
tributed to  Domenico  by  Eduard  Sack,  whose  work 
on  the  Tiepolos  appeared  in  1910,  but  it  has  in  recent 
years  been  assigned  to  Giambattista  and  to  the  period 
of  his  maturity,  probably  about  1750.  It  indicates  that 
he  has  assimilated  what  he  gained  from  Veronese  and 
shows  his  dramatic  use  of  gesture. 

The  Art  Institute's  own  series  of  four  great  subjects 
from  Tasso  was  possibly  painted  for  the  Palazzo  Ser- 
belloni  in  Venice  or  for  a  Milanese  palace  and  are 
splendid  variants  of  a  theme  which  he  employed  at 
Wi'irzberg  and  in  die  Villa  Valmarana.  The  present 
series  was  the  bequest  of  James  Deering  to  the  Insti- 
tute and  was  formerly  in  the  Sedelmeyer  collection. 

The  final  period,  the  years  in  Spain,  whither  Tiepolo 
was  summoned  by  Charles  III  in  1 761,  was  to  be  seen 
in  two  of  the  preparatory  sketches  in  oil  for  the  Royal 
Palace  in  Madrid.  These  were  The  Introduction  of  Aeneas 
into  the  Temple  of  Immortality,  designed  for  the  ceiling 


'>ERT  :  BY  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  TIEPOLO  :  ONE  OF  HIS  RARE  SMALL 
TLY  AT  THE  TIEPOLO  EXHIBITION  :  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
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fresco  of  the  room  of  the  guards,  lent 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
and  The  Apotheosis  of  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy, a  study  for  the  antechamber  of 
the  Queen,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York. 

The  drawings  of  the  exhibition 
came  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Li- 
brary, Dan  Fellows  Piatt,  Philip 
Hofer,  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Paul  J. 
Sachs  and  from  other  collectors.  In 
this  field  Giambattista's  supremacy 
is  unquestioned;  his  trenchant  line  is 
compared  with  that  of  Rembrandt, 
and  his  dazzling  light  effects  sur- 
rounding his  animated  figures  have 
the  brilliance  of  the  Italian  sunlight. 

Giandomenico,  the  faithful  collab- 
orator of  his  father,  played  the  role 
of  a  respectful  assistant  rather  than 
a  servile  imitator,  and  his  own  origi- 
nality, which  was  considerable,  even- 
tually found  expression  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  it  is  plain  that  he  deferred 
completely  to  superior  genius.  After 
returning  to  Italy  from  Madrid  in 
1 77 1  he  became  President  of  the 
Venice  Academy  (1775)  and  decor- 
ated the  Doge's  Palace  in  Genoa 
( 1 783- 1 785) .  In  1 788  he  retired  to  the 
Villa  Zianigo  where  he  created  his  Elizabethan  c 
famous  Punchinello  decorations  sat-  1577  :  ACQUIRED 
irising  Venetian  life.  These  subjects 
occur  again  in  his  series  of  sepia  drawings,  of  which 
he  made  more  than  one  hundred.  These  were  shown 
as  a  group  in  1921  at  the  Muse'e  des  arts  decoratifs,  but 
are  now  widely  scattered.  Nine  of  them  were  seen 
in  the  present  exhibition. 

Among  the  drawings  by  Domenico  were  those  be- 
longing to  the  Due  de  Trevise  in  Paris,  which  had 
never  before  been  exhibited.  Other  collections  repre- 
sented in  the  exhibition  were  those  of  Samuel  H.  Kress, 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  Robert  Lehman,  Alfred  E. 
Hamill,  Mrs.  Max  Epstein  and  that  of  Mrs.  Bryson 
Burroughs. 


ELIZABETHAN  COCONUT  CUP 

A HIGHLY  important  Elizabethan  coconut  cup, 
recently  acquired  by  Peter  Guille,  shows  the  un- 
usual combination  of  an  English  mounting  (London, 
1577,  maker,  /  H)  and  a  coconut  carved  in  relief 
in  a  style  which  suggests  a  Continental  origin,  prob- 
ably German.  It  is  customary  to  find  a  polished  coco- 
nut in  English  mountings,  while  relief  carving,  rare  at 


all  times,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
Augsburg  region  and  southern  Ger- 
many. The  carving  on  the  present  cup 
is  of  the  highest  artistry,  having  the 
quality  of  a  Renaissance  gem.  That 
craftsmanship  of  this  typeshould  have 
been  expended  upon  the  coconut  is, 
however,  not  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held. 
There  are  three  German  cups  in  the 
Green  Vaults  in  Dresden  of  which  the 
carving  is  comparable  to  this.  One, 
with  Oriental  scenes,  has  a  mounting 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  maker  Hille- 
brand,  about  1580,  and  there  is  also 
a  mid-sixteenth-century  cup  with 
scenes  showing  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  a  third  with  Old 
Testament  subjects.  The  present  ex- 
ample shows  scenes  from  the  life  of 
David.  The  slaying  of  Goliath,  who 
is  shown  as  a  prostrate  figure  at  the 
lower  left  of  the  design,  takes  place 
against  a  background  of  mounted 
warriors.  In  the  second  scene,  David 
bears  the  head  of  Goliath  aloft  and 
returns  in  triumph,  being  met  by  the 
women  who  came  out  of  the  city  with 
'cornets  and  timbels,'  singing  the 
praises  which  brought  upon  him  the 
jealousy  of  Saul.  The  final  scene  is 
the  death  of  Absalom;  here  the  ren- 
dering of  the  figure  of  his  pursuer  on 
a  magnificent  charger  is  very  fine.  In  style  and  in  cer- 
tain details  of  the  composition  these  three  scenes  re- 
semble the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  Tobias 
Stimmer's  Neue  Kiinstliche  Figuren  Biblischer  Historien 
published  by  Thomas  Gwarin  in  Basel  in  1576. 

The  silver-gilt  mounting  is  superbly  wrought,  with 
the  three  jointed  straps  showing  terminal  figures  and 
masks.  The  top,  surmounted  by  a  cupid,  has  a  raised 
design  of  strapwork,  fruit  and  masks.  Chasing  of  foli- 
age and  birds  is  seen  on  the  lip.  There  is  a  fluted  calyx, 
and  the  baluster  stem  has  three  brackets  with  lions' 
heads  from  which  hang  pendant  rings.  The  mounting 
is  fully  marked.  The  neck  has  the  maker's  mark,  date 
letter,  London  and  sterling  marks;  the  cover  has  the 
maker's  and  sterling  mark,  the  foot  the  date  letter  and 
maker's  mark.  This  maker,  sometimes  given  as  IH,  or 
HI,  is  recorded  by  Jackson  as  the  maker  of  a  silver-gilt 
Communion  Cup  in  Gray's  Inn  Chapel. 

When  we  consider  the  retarded  development  of  the 
major  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  England,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  it  is  gratifying 
to  reflect  on  the  high-Renaissance  achievement  of  the 
English  silversmith  at  the  same  period. 


3CONUT  CUP  :  LOND. 
BY  PETER  GUILLE 
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CHINESE  ART  OF  THE 
MING  AND  CH'ING  PERIODS 

FOLLOWING  the  exhibition  of  early  Chinese  art 
in  the  newly  added  galleries  at  Yamanaka's  there 
has  been  shown  a  comprehensive  selection  of  objects 
of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasties,  1369- 1850.  Includ- 
ed among  the  porcelains  was  the  strikingly  unusual 
blanc  de  Chine  Kuan-yin  of  the  Ming  period,  here  re- 
produced. It  has  the  clarity  of  modelling  of  the  finest 
Fukien  ware,  the  paste  is  of  the  cold  white  tone  and 
the  glaze  slightly  greenish.  Although  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  customary  crown  head-dress  very  much 
simplified  in  the  figures  of  Kuan-yin  in  white  porce- 
lain, it  is  rare  that  the  crown  is  omitted  entirely,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  long  tresses  over  the 
shoulders  is  unusual  for  figures  of  this  type.  In  model- 
ling, the  Kuan-yin  is  of  the  finest  quality,  possessing  a 
vigour  of  movement  seldom  characteristic  of  porcelain 
sculptures.  The  posture  is  most  interesting  icono- 
graphically,  for  the  hands  are  completely  covered, 
instead  of  making  the  specific  gestures,  the  mudras, 
which  the  Chinese  Buddhist  images  derived  from  the 
Indian.  While  one  knee  is  raised,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  variant  of  the  posture  indicating  'royal  ease,'  in 
which  the  right  knee  is  raised,  but  is  a  modification  of 
the  locked  legs  given  to  the  meditative  pose.  The  dis- 
position of  the  long  draperies  is  masterful,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  rock  conventionalized.  At  the  right 
of  the  Goddess  are  the  customary  three  prayer  rolls 
which  form  a  frequent  attribute. 

Other  important  objects  of  the  exhibition  were  a 
pair  of  miniature  yellow  hawthorn  vases  of  the  K'ang 
Hsi  period  showing  flowers  of  the  seasons,  and  an  im- 
portant ovoid  vase  of  the  type  emulating  the  Ku-yiieh 
hsiian  glass  with  a  design  of  figures  encircling  the 
sides,  a  piece  of  very  rare  quality,  from  the  Ch'ien- 
lung  period.  There  was  also  a  selection  of  porcelains 
of  all  the  representative  types,  monochromes,  blue 
and  white,  famille  rose,  famille  verte,  etc.,  each  group 
limited  in  number,  because  only  the  finest  examples 
were  included. 

Among  the  jade  carvings  the  most  important  was 
doubtless  the  incense  burner  with  phoenix  handles 
and  pagoda  top  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  reign.  There  was 
also  a  very  large  piece  of  yellow  jade  carved  in  relief 
with  a  landscape  which  was  from  every  point  of  view 
outstanding,  while  the  supreme  place  in  this  section 
belongs  to  a  piece  of  carved  amber,  having  a  height 
and  width  of,  roughly,  twelve  inches,  and  a  depth  of  a 
few  inches  less.  Only  one  other  piece  of  comparable 
size  is  known  and  this  is  uncut.  The  present  example 
was  magnificently  carved  with  landscape  and  figures. 

The  sacred  character  of  'jade  '  as  a  material  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  reverential  approach  by  the 
carver :  hence  in  great  measure  the  perfection  attained. 


ENGRAVED  SILVER  TEA  CADDY 

THE  engraving  of  a  genre  subject  on  the  tea  caddy 
by  Andrew  Fogelberg  of  London,  1772,  which  is 
illustrated  here  from  James  Robinson,  presents  an 
interesting  problem  in  origins.  Its  execution  is  excep- 
tional for  a  piece  of  silver,  on  which  as  a  rule  the  con- 
ventional character  of  the  ornament  requires  a  some- 
what heavy  and  even  incision.  This,  however,  is  cut 
in  lines  of  extraordinary  fineness,  showing  that  a  much 
more  delicate  tool  has  been  employed.  In  addition  to 
the  difference  in  execution  as  compared  to  the  usual 
ornamentation  of  silver,  the  design  itself  is  a  note- 
worthy one,  and  is  so  reminiscent  of  Morland,  with  its 
group  around  the  inn  door,  that  it  is  baffling  to  find 
an  origin  for  it  at  a  time  when  the  great  genre  painter 
was  only  nine  years  old.  The  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  etched  plate,  designed  and  executed  by  the 
same  hand.  There  is  a  design  running  completely 
around  the  sides  of  the  caddy,  the  body  of  the  recep- 


KUAN-YIN,  FUKIEN  PORCELAIN  :  MING  PERIOD  :  EXHIBITION 
'THE  ART  OF  THE  MING  AND  CH'ING  DYNASTIES'  :  YAMANAKA 
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SILVER  TEA  CADDY:  BY  ANDREW  FOGELBERG  :  LONDON,  1772 
ENGRAVED  WITH  FIGURES  IN  LANDSCAPE  :  JAMES  ROBINSON 


tacle  being  structurally  unornamented  save  by  the 
naturalistic  floral  handle  on  the  lid.  The  scenes  are  of 
the  greatest  variety,  considering  the  limitations  of 
dimensions,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  detail  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  examining  it  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  The  chief  scene  shows  a  group  by  an  inn 
door  where  a  little  drama  is  being  enacted.  Before  a 
group  of  idle  onlookers,  a  man,  evidently  slightly  ine- 
briated, stretches  out  his  hand  to  take  a  mug  which  is 
being  offered  to  him,  while  a  lady  places  what  seems 
to  be  a  restraining  hand  upon  his  arm.  In  the  distance 
are  architectural  and  landscape  details  which  give 
depth  to  the  design  and  suggest  aerial  perspective. 
The  drawing  of  a  cow,  of  a  dog  in  the  inn  door,  show 
an  artist  who  has  specialized  in  animal  drawing.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  garden  scene  with  a  pair  of  lovers,  at 
one  end  there  is  a  finely  rendered  half-timbered  house 
in  the  foreground,  and  through  the  whole  design  are 
those  incidental  details  of  a  rustic  setting  which  are 
remarkable  on  this  minute  scale.  The  top  shows  a 
broad  landscape  view  in  which  one  looks  across  a  tree- 
dotted  countryside. 

Since  the  tea  caddy  was  made  in  1 772,  a  fact  which 
is  incontrovertible,  there  are  only  two  possibilities: 
either  the  design  came  from  Morland,  and  was  added 
some  years  later,  or  it  originated  from  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  first  theory  is  rendered  untenable  for  a 
technical  reason;  it  would  have  been  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  engrave  the  design  on  the  curved  surface  of 
the  finished  piece:  it  must  have  been  done  on  a  flat 
surface  and  then  shaped  in  the  required  form.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  another  hand  than  Morland's 
must  be  sought.  In  examining  the  possible  sources  for 
such  an  accomplished  and  spirited  rendering  of  genre, 


animal  subjects  and  landscape,  an  artist  who  was  also 
an  etcher,  and  one  of  sufficient  distinction  in  his  own 
day  to  have  been  engaged  for  this  doubtlessly  costly 
little  piece,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  name  of  an 
Alsatian  artist  living  in  London,  Philippe  Jacques  de 
Loutherbourg,  an  account  of  whom  appears  in  Whit- 
ley's Artists  and  Their  Friends.  He  was  a  painter  of 
landscapes  and  animal  subjects,  and  a  famous  scenic 
painter,  and  his  gypsy  and  other  rustic  subjects  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  Morland.  He  was  an  etcher 
as  well  as  painter,  and  he  enjoyed,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  1 77 1 ,  the  recognition  of  the  polite  London 
society  of  his  day.  He  came  from  Paris  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Garrick,  who  shortly  after  engaged 
his  services  as  a  designer  for  the  theatre,  and  in  this 
field  he  worked  for  many  years.  He  became  an  A.R.A. 
in  1780  and  an  R.A.  in  1 78 1 ,  and  his  non-participa- 
tion in  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  year  was  sufficiently 
important  to  be  noticed  by  Horace  Walpole  who  wrote 
that  'Loutherbourg  being  employed  on  his  Eidophu- 
sikon  had  no  pictures  for  the  exhibition.'  The  Eido- 
phusikon  was  the  artist's  own  name  for  his  diorama 
which  he  established  in  his  studio  in  Lisle  Street, 
Leicester  Square.  It  was  inaugurated  in  that  year,  and 
for  a  long  period  was  patronized  by  distinguished 
audiences.  The  personal  prestige  of  this  artist,  coupled 
with  his  undoubted  artistic  qualifications,  make  it 
seem  plausible  that  this  beautiful  little  piece  may  have 
had  some  very  close  association  with  him. 

RAEBURN  IN  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

SINCE  it  has  become  somewhat  less  usual  for  the 
more  important  loan  exhibitions  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  one  artist,  those  devoted  to 
a  single  painter  stand  out  all  the  more  conspicuously. 
The  most  recent  instance  was  the  Raeburn  exhibition 
at  Jacques  Seligmann's.  The  number  of  canvases  was 
relatively  small,  but  they  came  from  distinguished 
sources,  have  seldom  been  exhibited  here,  and  each 
was  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  creating  a  splendid 
impression  of  the  virile  art  of  the  Scotch  master.  Since 
Raeburn  excelled  in  his  portraits  of  men,  these  were 
appropriately  in  the  majority;  and  if  the  colour  that  is 
usually  introduced  through  portraits  of  women  was 
lacking,  it  was  present  in  the  military  and  naval  cos- 
tumes, for  the  painting  of  which  Raeburn  possessed  a 
positive  genius. 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
there  came  the  portrait  of  General  Sir  William  Max- 
well of  Calderwood,  also  that  of  Admiral  Lewis  Somer- 
led  McDonnell.  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  contributed  her 
painting  of  General  Andrew  Hay  of  Mount  Blairy. 
Several  members  of  the  Dirom  family  were  painted  by 
Raeburn.  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dirom  passed  to  a  De- 
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•troit  collector  some  years  ago,  but  the  most  brilliant 
■were  two  portraits  of  men  in  military  costume,  one  be- 
ing the  Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Dirom  which  was  lent 
to  the  exhibition  by  Andre  de  Coppet.  From  the  same 
source  came  the  very  beautiful  portrait  of  an  unusually 
charming  sitter,  Mary  Smith,  which  we  illustrate. 

The  patrons  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  included  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Courtlandt  D.  Barnes,  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Bliss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Clark,  Mrs. 
William  Bayard  Cutting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barklie  McKee  Henry,  Mrs. 
Bayard  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Merrill,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Moore,  Mrs.  Charles  Shipman 
Payson,  Mrs.  Johnston  L.  Redmond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Schiff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carll  Tucker  and  Miss 
Edith  Wetmore. 


ADDITION  TO  THE 
FRICK  COLLECTION 

THE  Frick  Collection  has  acquired  from  Messrs. 
Wildenstein  &  Company  the  Chestnut  Trees  at  Jas 
de  Bouffan  by  Paul  Cezanne.  Formerly  in  the  Fabbri 
Collection,  Florence,  this  landscape  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  the  leading  publications  on  Cezanne,  and  has 
often  been  reproduced.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  'Exposi- 
tion Cezanne,'  Bernheim  Jeune,  Paris,  1910,  the 
'Twelfth  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,' 
Venice,  1920,  the  'First  Loan  Exhibition,'  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York,  1929,  and  'Gauguin  et  Ses 
Amis,'  Gazette  des  Beaux  Aits,  Paris,  1934. 

It  is  the  first  Post-Impressionist  picture  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Frick  Collection.  Dating  from  1883  to 
1885,  it  portrays  in  the  foreground  the  double  row  of 
chestnuts  on  Cezanne's  estate,  Jas  de  Bouffan,  near 
Aix  en  Provence.  These  wintry,  leafless  trees,  extend- 
ing across  the  entire  composition,  create  an  interlacing 
design  of  austere  power  combined  with  delicacy  of 
draughtsmanship.  The  contours  are  heightened  by 
flecks  of  bare  white  canvas.  To  the  left  one  sees  some 
of  the  outbuildings  of  the  house  and,  beyond  a  wall  in 
the  far  distance,  Mont  Sainte  Victoire  which  Cezanne 
painted  from  so  many  other  points  of  view.  The  aus- 
terity of  the  composition  is  reinforced  by  the  severity 
of  the  colour-scheme:  blues,  greens  and  shades  of 
grey  predominating. 

The  canvas  belongs  to  Cezanne's  maturity,  when 
the  '  plein  air  '  naturalism  of  the  pictures  he  painted 
under  the  influence  of  the  Impressionists  had  taken  on 
a  simplicity  that  was  classical  in  its  architectural  or- 
ganization and  was,  furthermore,  profoundly  intellec- 
tual in  its  management  of  masses  receding  in  space. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  SMITH  :  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEHURN,  R.A. 
IN   THE   LOAN   EXHIBITION   AT   JACQUES   SELIGMANN'S    &  CO. 

NORWEGIAN  TAPESTRY  DATED  1507 

A NORWEGIAN  tapestry  showing  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  has  been  exhibited  recently  at  the 
gallery  of  Old  Russia  in  Boston.  Weavings  of  this  type 
have  been  very  rarely  seen  here  and  there  seem  to  be 
none  in  public  collections,  although  a  few  have  reached 
the  hands  of  dealers.  The  largest  group  is,  of  course,  in 
the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Oslo.  The  majority 
are  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century,  al- 
though there  is  a  famous  fragment  of  earlier  date  from 
a  church  at  Hedemarken,  showing  part  of  a  series  of 
Months,  formerly  assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Century 
but  lately  discovered  to  be  of  a  century  earlier. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  shown  in  Boston  has  several 
points  which  make  it  important  in  this  series.  It  is 
dated  1507,  which  is  the  earliest  date  to  appear  in 
these  weavings,  and  has  what  in  all  probability  are 
the  maker's  initials,  SAO,  next  to  the  date.  Like 
many  of  these  tapestries,  it  comes  from  Gundbrands- 
dalen,  which,  like  Telemark  and  Numedal,  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  this  peasant  art.  These  tapestries  have 
been  woven  on  vertical  looms,  achieving  an  effect 
comparable  to  the  high  warp  tapestries  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  industry  survived  almost  to  present  times 
and  the  recent  effort  to  revive  it  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  which  we  hope  will  be  maintained. 
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A  NORWEGIAN  TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  THE  ADORATION  OF 
THE  MAGI,  DATED  1507  :  GALLERY  OF  OLD  RUSSIA,  BOSTON 


In  the  earlier  tapestries,  the  subject  of  the  Magi  was 
one  of  the  most  favoured,  together  with  The  Feast  of 
Herod  and  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  There  is  an 
Esther  and  Ahasuerus  of  about  1600  in  the  Oslo  collec- 
tion, a  Story  of  Lot  (1575)  from  Telemark,  and  a  seven- 
teenth-century Prodigal  Son.  A  classical  theme  is  found 
in  the  Abduction  of  Helen,  1580.  In  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  there  is  a  Feast  of  Herod  of  161 3  which, 
as  is  customary  with  this  subject,  shows  the  figures  in 
costume  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  Folk  Museum 
at  Oslo  has  a  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  of 
1659.  All  of  these  have  a  similarity  in  design,  in  which 
conventionalized  figures  are  combined  with  elements 
of  a  geometric  character,  at  times  approaching  the 
abstract.  The  abruptness  of  the  transition  is  modified 
and  the  whole  harmonised  by  the  simple  colour  range 
and  the  softness  of  the  browns  and  blues  which  are 
frequently  employed.  The  panel  illustrated  has  an  in- 
scription across  the  centre  which  translated  reads,  The 
Great  Holy  Three  Kings  Coming  from  Saba  (Sheba),  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  letters  the  significance  of  which  has 
not  been  ascertained,  and  which  may  possibly  be  pad- 
ding to  fill  out  the  line.  This  tapestry  was  formerly 
in  the  villa  at  Lyspen,  Norway,  which  was  the  home  of 
the  Norwegian  violinist  Ole  Bull,  who  founded  the 
National  Theatre  of  Norway  in  1850. 


NEEDLEPOINT  PANEL  FROM 
THE  ROCKEFELLER  SALE 

OF  definite  pictorial  charm  and  executed  in  a 
highly  perfected  needlework  technique  is  the 
Swiss  needlepoint  panel  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  the  Parke-Hernet 
Galleries.  It  comes  from  the  art  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Percy  A.  Rockefeller  which  was  dis- 
persed during  the  past  season. 

The  panel  has  a  medallion  centre  portraying  The 
Visitation,  and  shows  the  date  1589  directly  beneath. 
The  design  of  cornucopiae,  flowers,  fruits  and  birds 
and  the  waved  stem  of  the  border  are  done  with  bold 
emphasis  against  a  widely  spaced  background.  The 
detail  of  the  central  figures  is  excellent,  and  shows  a 
freedom  of  drawing  which  seems  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  woodcuts  or  engravings  of  the  post-Diirer  period. 
The  costume,  especially  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
absence  of  haloes,  speak  of  the  omissions  of  the  former 
conventions  of  the  devotional  picture.  Especially  effec- 
tive is  the  treatment  of  the  blue  sky  of  the  background 
to  indicate  a  gradation  of  tone.  This  is  done  w  ith  a 
series  of  horizontal  bands,  decreasing  successively  in 
tone  and  producing  by  this  simple  means  a  three- 
dimensional  quality  in  the  design.  The  panel  is 
worked  in  wool  in  cross  stitch,  except  the  faces. 


A  SWISS  NEEDLEPOINT  PANEL  OF  1589,  FROM  THE  PLRCY 
ROCKEFELLER    COLLECTION    :    PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


CENTENARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

ON  April  gth,  the  centenary  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  National  Gallery  at  Trafalgar  Square, 
the  trustees  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
a  newly  completed  room,  connecting  the  Duveen  Gal- 
lery with  Room  XXVII,  the  latter  containing  Italian 
works  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  room  is  to  show  diversified  exhibitions  of  paintings 
already  in  the  Gallery,  either  of  little  known  works  from 
its  extensive  Reference  Section  not  readily  accessible 
to  the  public;  for  grouping  pictures  selected  from  the 
various  galleries  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  or  to  illus- 
trate some  particular  aspect  of  art.  This  is  certainly  a 
useful  idea  and  one  that  should  prove  instructive  and 
helpful  towards  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
painting  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  At  present 
the  new  room  is  hung  with  pictures  mainly  of  the  Ital- 
ian School,  including  several  new  acquisitions.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  four  paintings  and  a  cas- 
sone,  all  of  the  fifteenth-century  Florentine  School,  be- 


queathed by  Sir  Henry  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bt.,  in 
memory  of  his  father.  Two  of  the  four  paintings  are  by 
Filippino  Lippi  (i  457-1 504),  each  measuring  31  by 
54  in.  representing  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  (here 
illustrated)  and  Moses  Striking  the  Rock.  The  other  two 
are  a  Virgin  and  Child,  between  two  angels  with  a  land- 
scape background,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  between  the  Mag- 
dalen and  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  both  by  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo  (c.  1470-1516)  and  both  of  circular  shape. 

Another  welcome  accession  is  the  Allegory  of  the  Four 
Ages  of  Man,  by  Le  Valentin,  to  which  we  alluded  re- 
cently in  our  review  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  Ex- 
hibition at  Burlington  House.  This  picture  has  been 
given  by  Viscount  Bearstead,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
Angerstein  collection  oddly  masquerading  as  a  Titian. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  again  The  Tribute  Alone}', 
another  work  formerly  attributed  to  Titian.  This  work, 
which  has  been  withdrawn  from  public  view  for  many 
years,  has  been  subjected  to  an  extensive  cleaning  pro- 
cess. The  vivid  blue  robe  which  is  worn  by  Christ  is 
now  certainly  out  of  tone  and  without  any  modula- 
tions whatever.  The  handling  certainly  is  that  of  an 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CALF  :  BY  FILIPPINO  LIPPI  :  ON  PANEL  31  IN.  X  54  :  ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  LATELY  BEQUEATHED 
BY  SIR  HENRY  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON,  BT.,  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  IN  MEMORY  OF  HIS  FATHER,  SIR  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON 
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EARLY  SPRING,  RICHMOND:  ONE  OF  MANY  SUCH  SCENES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINT 
INGS  BY  PHILIP  CONNARD,  R.A.,  BEING  HELD  AT  BARBIZON  HOUSE,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  W. 


aged  man,  loose  and  streaky,  but  the  subject  is  finely 
comprehended.  It  is,  however,  now  considered  that 
whoever's  the  hand  that  painted  it,  the  probability  re- 
mains that  the  design  is  Titian's  own.  Documents  sug- 
gest with  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  was  the  picture 
referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Titian  to  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
dated  October  25th,  1568,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  pictures  presented  by  Philip  to  the  Escorial.  Later 
it  was  appropriated  by  Marshal  Soult. 

The  large  Venetian  Room  at  the  Gallery  has  been 
re-decorated,  the  walls  now  being  covered  with  a  jute 
fabric  simulating  the  effect  of  a  rich  Venetian  brocade, 
thereby  greatly  enhancing  the  general  appearance  of 
the  paintings.  A  reception  given  by  the  Trustees  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  gth,  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of 
the  Gallery  was  largely  attended. 


MR.  CONNARD'S  SPRING 
SONGS    OF  RICHMOND 

MR.  PHILIP  CONNARD,  R.A.,  who  has  not 
held  a  collective  exhibition  for  something  like 
twenty-five  years  (the  last  we  believe  was  at  the  Leices- 
ter Galleries)  is  showing  some  thirty-five  oil  paintings 
at  the  Barbizon  Galleries,  Henrietta  St.,  W.i.  Some  of 
his  latest  canvases  have  been  painted  during  the  'un- 
wonted halcyon  days  of  March'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Richmond.  This  unprecedented  spring  has 
inspired  Mr.  Connard  to  give  us  works  of  delicate  and 
vaporous  beauty  that  in  other  conditions  would  never 


have  been  painted.  Early  morn- 
ing and  evening  effects  predom- 
inate, the  tender  rose  and  blue 
of  opening  or  of  fading  day, 
through  which  the  slender  lilacs 
and  laburnums  emerge  as  yet 
ungarnished  by  leaf  or  flower. 
Early  Spring,  Richmond,  is  pure 
poetry,  if  little  paint,  and  to 
mention  the  names  of  others 
such  as  Sailing  Boats  at  Richmond; 
Late  Afternoon,  Richmond  Bridge; 
Laburnums,  Richmond;  Sunday 
Morning,  with  a  racing  four  and 
an  eight  passing  the  artist's 
window,  and  Morning  Mist  is  to 
reiterate  the  compliment. 
Though  these  are  variations  on 
a  single  theme,  their  authentic 
lyrical  quality  keeps  them  on 
a  singularly  sustained  plane, 
linking  them  in  a  song-secjuence 
as  it  were,  and  this  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  choose  between  them. 
Mr.  Connard's  Spring  Songs  of 
Richmond  would  be  desirable  in  a  single  room,  a 
room  to  rest  and  dream  in.  A  few  flower  pieces,  still- 
life  groups,  and  interiors  with  figures  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  artist's  wife. 


EDMUND  KEAN  IN  OLD  BOND  STREET 

UNDOUBTEDLYone  of  thegreatest  personalities 
of  the  theatrical  world  was  Edmund  Kean.  Is 
there  his  like  to-day?  When  the  all-conquering  Booth 
acted  Iago  to  Kean's  Othello  at  Drury  Lane,  the  lat- 
ter, we  are  told,  purposely  put  up  such  a  magnificent 
performance  as  completely  to  eclipse  Booth's  effort. 
'They  met,'  said  The  London  Magazine,  'and  Kean 
wrung  the  neck  of  his  rival's  glory  forever.'  Two  nights 
later  Booth  was  billed  to  act  the  same  part,  but  plead- 
ing illness,  declined  to  play  second  fiddle  again.  This 
was  in  181 7.  Yet  four  years  earlier  Guernsey  had  re- 
ceived Kean's  Richard  III  (one  of  his  greatest  parts; 
with  'shouts  of  derisive  laughter,'  and  on  another  oc- 
casion, in  York  city,  the  programme  in  which  he  was 
appearing  with  his  family  proved  such  a  failure  that 
the  situation  was  only  saved  by  the  charity  of  a  dan- 
cing master's  wife. 

Despite  the  ups  and  downs  inevitable  to  an  actor's 
life,  success  crowned  his  career  and  made  him  one  of 
the  great  legendary  figures  of  the  stage.  His  power  over 
his  audiences  must  have  been  prodigious.  He  received 
tributes  from  Byron,  Moore,  Heine,  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
George  Henry  Lewes  and  countless  others.  A'l  this 
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and  much  more  about  him  can  be  learned  from  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Ifan  Kyrle  Fletcher's  new  rooms  at  26,  Old 
Bond  Street,  W.  With  praiseworthy  zeal,  this  enthusi- 
ast for  old  stage  records  has  brought  together  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  drawings,  prints,  playbills,  carica- 
tures, autograph  letters,  and  other  relics  of  Kean,  to- 
gether numbering  about  three  hundred  items.  A  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  hour  or  so  can  be  spent 
here.  What  we  realize  most  clearly  is  that  in  Kean's 
day  the  actor  had  to  do  everything  for  himself  and  not 
depend  on  others.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 
for  him.  Obstacles  were  strewn  in  his  path,  and  open 
hostility  often  confronted  him,  whereas  to-day  the  ac- 
tor's glories  are  trumpeted  before  him,  his  triumphs 
are  prepared  by  press  agents  and  boosters,  arms  and 
autograph  books  are  thrown  open  to  welcome  him. 
The  praise  and  the  monetary  rewards  with  which  he 
meets  are  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  talents. 

The  catalogue  of  this  collection,  with  notes  by  Mr. 
Kyrle  Fletcher,  is  well  worth  preserving.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  who  tells  us 
he  is  gathering  into  a  single  volume  all  the  contempor- 
ary gossip  and  chatter  about  Kean,  to  be  called  Kean's 
Public.  To  this  we  are  looking  forward. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR 

IN  their  stately  Georgian  salons  at  61,  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W.,  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons  have  staged 
a  display  illustrating  the  History  and  Evolution  of  the 
English  Chair.  One  hundred  and  fifty  examples  have 
been  assembled,  covering  all  the  finer  phases  of  the 
chairmaker's  art  from  tht-  Seventeenth  Century  on- 
wards, a  single  chair  in  many  cases  being  one  of  a  set. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea  more  completely  a  cer- 
tain number  of  out-of-the-way  specimens  have  been 
loaned  from  various  sources,  such  as  the  Leverhulme 
collection  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery  and  a  few 
private  owners.  From  the  Lever  Art  Gallery  comes  the 
very  elaborately  carved  Master's  Chair  of  the  Fruiter- 
ers' Company,  a  Chippendale  masterpiece,  in  the  back 
of  which  are  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  carved  in  the 
round,  helping  themselves  to  the  forbidden  fruit.  Some 
of  these  chairs  have  interesting  historical  associations; 
for  example,  the  mahogany  armchair  illustrated,  which 
is  in  Messrs.  Harris's  own  possession.  This  appears  to 
be  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  Hepplewhite's 
design.  It  is  of  fine  mahogany  inlaid  with  satinwood 
ornament,  and  the  back  is  carved  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  feathers  and  festoons  of  drapery.  (Hepplewhite, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  chairmaker  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.)  It  was  formerly  in  Lord  Nelson's  flagship 
Victory,  as  is  attested  by  letters  in  possession  of  the  firm, 
and  was  given  by  Nelson  to  Dr.  Hunter,  surgeon  to 
the  ship.  The  carving  and  the  frame  itself  are  of  the 


utmost  delicacy  and  beauty.  One  of  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  George  II  chairs  (in  two  sizes)  made  in  Clerken- 
well  specially  for  export  to  Spain,  with  carved  red- 
lacquered  frames  and  gilt  flowers  and  figures,  have 
open  splat  backs  with  inverted  shells,  scroll  and  scallop 
crestings,  cabriole  legs,  and  claw  and  ball  feet.  There 
is  also  shown  one  chair  of  a  pair  in  mahogany,  the 
backs  of  which  have  closely  corresponding  features, 
which  lead  to  the  supposition  that  both  sets  are  the 
work  of  the  same  craftsman.  Two  of  the  finer  Chippen- 
dale armchairs,  with  beautifully  carved  frames  of  c. 
1750,  stuffed  seats  and  backs,  are  shown  in  contem- 
porary flowered  needlework  coverings.  One  of  these, 
of  which  the  arms  and  legs  terminate  in  dolphin  heads, 
is  a  particularly  rare  example  of  its  type.  Both  are  il- 
lustrated in  Messrs.  Harris's  commendable  little  book, 
The  English  Chair.  Some  of  Chippendale's  'Gothic' 
motifs  are  also  shown  in  chairs  of  composite  woods, 
faced  with  carved  mahogany,  and  there  are  other 
'freak'  chairs.  The  idea  of  this  exhibition  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  furniture 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  expositions 
of  a  similar  nature  staged  as  admirably  as  this  and 
aided  by  corresponding  publications. 


CARVED  MAHOGANY  ARMCHAIR  IN  STYLE  OF  HEPPLEWHITE 
EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR  HELD  BY  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 
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School  of  Art  from  1 922 
to  1923  was  followed 
by  four  years  at  the 
Hospitalfield  Acad- 
emy, Arbroath.  He  is 
a  frequent  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  and 
Engravers,  of  which 
he  is  an  associate  mem- 
ber, at  Liverpool, 
Aberdeen,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Paris. 
Some  of  his  works  have 
been  acquired  for  the 
British  Museum,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales  and  the 
National  Museum  of 
Wales.  A  few  years 
ago  a  collection  of  sixty 
etchings,  drypoints,  lithographs  and  drawings  were 
shown  by  him  at  Colnaghi's.  Webb  is  a  painter  also  of 
curious  and  sombre  dream-pictures,  which  he  terms 
'mystical'  paintings.  They  are  stimulating,  often  dis- 
turbing visions,  requiring  perhaps  more  insight  to  in- 
terpret than  the  average  person  is  gifted  with.  His 
work  has  been  reproduced  and  favourably  commented 
on  in  La  Revue  Moderne.  Further  developments  of  his 
serious  and  imaginative  art  may  be  expected. 

[Continued  on  page  274] 


RAT  BARN  :  AN  ETCHING  BY  JOSEPH  WEBB,  A.R.E.,  ONE  OF  MANY  SIMILAR   IMAGINARY  THEMES 


A  VISIONARY  PAINTER 

AN  etcher  and'  painter, -whose  imaginative  qual- 
ities have  given  him  high  rank  in  a  limited  but 
distinguished  class  is  Joseph  Webb.  His  Rat  Barn,  here 
illustrated,  defines  this-elass,  more  clearly  than  any  de- 
scription in  words.  We  refer  to  that  group  of  visionar- 
ies, a  purely  English  product  by  the  way,  who  have 
their  clearest,  if  not  their  ultimate  source,  in  the  poet 
Milton  and  which  includes  Gray,  Young,  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Palmer,  Calvert, 
the  elder  Richmond,  and  in  our 
own  day,  F.  L.  Griggs.  Other  liv- 
ing artists  whom  we  may  attach 
to  this  group  of  imaginative 
thinkers  are  Graham  Sutherland 
and  Paul  Drury.  In  further  proof 
of  Joseph  Webb's  sympathies  two 
of  the  subjects  of  his  etchings, 
Milton's  Cottage  and  Stoke  Poges 
(traditionally  said  to  be  the  scene 
of  Gray's  Elegy)  may  be  cited.  But 
the  same  mystic,  elegiac  strain 
runs  through  all  his  work.  To 
such  a  mind,  subject  matter  is  of 
the  first  importance,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  and  governing  all 
technical  expression.  Joseph 
Webb  is,  however,  a  completely 
equipped  craftsman,  albeit  his 
methods  are  directed  towards  giv- 
ing the  fullest  significance  to  his 
ideas.  His  training  at  the  Chiswick 


EARLY  GEORGIAN  MAHOGANY  TABLE  OF  IRISH  MAKE  :  CARVED  WITH  LION  MASKS,  EAGLE 
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NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


JAN  COMPAGNIE  IN  JAPAN,   1 600-181 7 
With  illustrations  in  black  and  colour 

By  Captain  C.  R.  Boxer 
(The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff.  8  Gld.) 

EUROPE'S  connexion  with  Japan,  during  the 
two  centuries  covered  by  this  book,  was  more 
or  less  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  India  Company.  The  present  work  aims  at 
showing  to  what  extent  the  cultural  and  scientific 
influence  of  Europe  penetrated  Japan.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, Captain  Boxer,  whose  researches  in  this  field 
are  widely  known,  points  to  the  fact  that  Japan's  rise 
to  power  and  technical  knowledge  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  is  usually  regarded  as  of  un- 
precedented rapidity,  whilst  what  she  learned  in  the 
earlier  centuries  is  disregarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  efforts  of  the  Rangakusha  (Dutch  scholars)  were 
remarkable,  and  their  achievements  are  here  con- 
sidered in  detail.  Officially,  Japan  was  practically 
closed  to  foreign  intercourse;  the  ban  on  the  Sino- 
European  publications  of  the  Jesuits  (by  far  the  most 
accessible  source  of  knowledge)  was  only  lifted  in 
1720,  and  translations  of  European  works  were  only 
fully  permitted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Despite  this,  the  knowledge  gained  was 
considerable;  for  instance,  in  1695  a  geographical 
encyclopaedia  was  published  with  descriptions  of 
various  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  including  8 
pages  on  Holland;  in  1774  a  book  on  anatomy,  based 
on  Kulmus's  Anatomical  Tables,  was  published;  the 
calendar  was  officially  reformed  in  1795,  the  calcula- 
tions being  based  on  Lalande's  work;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Captain  Boxer  maintains) 
illustrated  books  gave  the  Japanese  reader  a  better 
idea  of  how  a  European  was  clothed,  dressed  and 
housed,  than  the  European  could  have  of  his  Japanese 
contemporary. 

The  material  set  out  in  this  book  is  largely  the 
result  of  original  research  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  anyone  interested  in  Japan's  history  and 
her  debt  to  Europe.  It  is  arranged  in  chapters  under 
subjects,  such  as  'Cartography  and  Geography;  Medi- 
cine, Botany  and  Astronomy  ;  Military  Arts,  etc' 
Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  list  of  books  on  Euro- 
pean topics  (or  translations)  in  order  of  publication  in 
Japan  and  with  explanatory  comments.  The  chapter 
on  'The  Nagasaki  interpreters  and  the  study  of  Dutch 
in  Japan'  is  of  particular  importance.  Captain  Boxer 
maintains  the  view  that  the  interpreters  showed  far 
more  interest  and  initiative  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed and  he  establishes  the  fact  that  they  were 


allowed  to  practise  reading  and  writing  Dutch,  citing 
an  instance  as  early  as  1664.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  Isaac  Titsingh  ( 1 745—181 1 ),  'Opperhoofd'  of  the 
Company  in  Japan  in  1779,  whose  influence  was  so 
great  on  the  mutual  knowledge  of  Japan  and  Europe. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of  the  culture 
and  art  of  different  peoples  is  the  impression  created 
on  the  Japanese  by  the  '  Red-haired  Barbarian,'  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  this,  and  further  illustrated  in  an 
Appendix  by  an  account  of  Holland,  published  at 
Kyoto  in  1 708.  'The  Hollanders  have  white  skins,  red 
short  hair,  high  noses  and  the  pupils  of  their  eyes  are 
white.  .  .  .  Their  letters  are  written  sideways  and 
number  24;  when  each  of  these  are  divided  into  two 
they  amount  to  48.'  The  'Nagasaki-e,'  or  colour- 
prints  made  from  wood-blocks  published  in  Nagasaki 
and  dealing  exclusively  with  scenes  in  the  great  port 
of  that  name,  are  a  brilliant  and,  until  quite  recently, 
unknown  commentary  on  the  foreigners.  The  various 
printing  houses,  the  subjects,  and  chronology  are  fully 
dealt  with  here.  The  earliest  date  from  perhaps  the 
mid-Seventeenth  Century,  and  after  i860  they  are 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  'Yokohama-e'; 
they  are  never  signed  and  were  sold  at  a  low  price  and 
carried  back  by  every  traveller  to  the  remotest 
Provinces. 

Although  published  at  the  Hague,  this  book  is  in 
English  (except  for  quotations  from  the  Dutch).  There 
are  thirteen  plates  and  three  colour-plates.  Six  Ap- 
pendices give  some  purely  technical  material,  but 
include  a  list  of  Japanese  year-periods  and  their 
dates,  and  a  list  of  the  Shoguns;  also  a  very  valuable 
Glossary  of  Japanese  words. — G.F.W.D. 

MEDIAEVAL  ENGLISH  PAVING-TILES 

By  Loyd  Haberly  (Illustrated) 

(Tondon:  Shakespeare  Head  Press  &  Basil  Blackwell 
425  copies,  of  which  400  are  for  sale  at  £4  4s.  net.) 

A SCHOLARLY  and  well-illustrated  survey  of 
English  paving-tiles  has  long  been  wanted.  There 
exist,  hidden  away  for  the  most  part  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  local  antiquarian  societies  and  in  art  or  craft 
journals,  numerous  articles  on  the  productions  of  local 
schools  or  on  technical  aspects  of  this  charming  minor 
craft.  But  these  have  never  yet  been  brought  together, 
checked  and  annotated.  Nor  does  Mr.  Haberly's  book 
profess  to  do  so  for  the  whole  of  this  very  large  subject. 
With  Oxford,  however,  as  his  centre  he  has  covered  a 
very  wide  area  and  brought  together  representative 
examples  of  tiles  from  all  the  churches  and  monastic 
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sites  within  his  reach.  Apart  from  the  manufacturing 
aspect  of  his  subject,  the  mixing  of  the  clay,  thecutting, 
drying  and  baking  of  the  tiles,  he  devotes  chapters  in 
chronological  order  to  early  inlaid  and  keyed  tiles, 
painted  and  unkeyed  tiles,  and  terra-cotta  tiles,  with 
a  valuable  section  devoted  to  the  dating  of  tiles.  To 
these  are  appended  a  Bibliography  and  two  indices, 
one  of  subjects  and  the  other  of  places  from  which  his 
examples  have  been  gathered.  The  arrangement  is  in 
every  way  admirable,  and  this  book  affords  a  remark- 
able instance  of  what  may  be  achieved  artistically  by 
a  close  collaboration  between  an  author  and  his  pub- 
lisher. The  reproductions  in  red  and  white,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  text  and  not  in  groups  on  separate  plates, 
serve  both  as  decoration  and  illustration.  The  book 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle  and  is  an  ornament  to  any  art 
library.  But,  in  that  it  is  a  scientific  and  archaeological 
study,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  photographs 
have  not  been  used.  The  author's  ability  as  a  draughts- 
man and  antiquary  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the 
mechanical  accuracy  of  the  camera,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, is  always  to  be  preferred  to  personal  interpre- 
tation. The  deviation  of  a  line  by  little  more  than  a 
hair's  breadth  may  convert  a  motif  of  the  early  Four- 
teenth Century  into  one  of  a  century  later. — C.R.B. 

ART  AND  LIFE  IN  NEW  GUINEA 
By  Raymond  Firth,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
With  over  80  illustrations 
(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  10s.  6d.  net) 
'  '  I- 'HE  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Pope's 
dictum,  so  often  quoted,  provides  an  excuse,  if 
any  were  needed,  for  the  interest  displayed  nowadays 
in  the  study  and  exploration  of  primitive  cultures.  It 
also  is  the  reason  for  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Raymond 
Firth's  Art  and  Life  in  New  Guinea. 

It  is  a  very  real  art  that  embellishes  the  primitive 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  a  country,  as  the 
author  says,  of  contrasts  and  surprises,  no  less  in  its 
physical  characteristics  and  geographical  features  than 
in  the  peoples  themselves.  The  variation  in  type  is  very 
great.  There  are  the  pigmies  of  Tepiro,  the  tall  Ipi  or 
Goaribari,  light-skinned  Melanesians  (this  seems  a 
contradiction  in  terms)  and  mahogany-dark  Papuans, 
speaking  entirely  different  languages.  To  understand 
their  art,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  minds  of 
these  peoples,  and  therefore  the  author  very  wisely  has 
examined  his  subject  from  this  point  of  view.  In  fact, 
he  expressly  warns  us  against  the  odd  and  somewhat 
hysterical  methods  of  appraisal  now  the  vogue  amongst 
certain  critics  and  exploiters  of  savage  art. 

The  many  illustrations  are  aptly  chosen.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  art  of  the  savage  manifests  itself 
mainly  in  wood-carving,  though  much  of  it  is  coloured 


and  embellished  with  other  materials.  The  canoe 
prow-boards  of  some  of  the  races  described  show  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  beauty  in  their  convoluted  rhythms. — X. 

THE  CABINET  AND  CHAIR-MAKER'S  REAL 
FRIEND  AND  COMPANION 

By  Robert  Manwaring  (Illustrated) 

(Reprint.  John  Tiranti  &  Co.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THE  Cabinet  and  Chair-maker' 's  Real  Friend  and 
Companion,  invented  and  drawn  by  Robert  Man- 
waring  in  1765,  is  to-day  a  rare  book  and,  like  many 
eighteenth-century  furniture  books,  it  is  but  seldom 
found  in  an  unmutilated  state.  Unfortunately  Messrs. 
Tiranti's  reprint  of  this  work  suffers  from  not  being 
complete,  as  the  Explanation  of  the  Five  Orders  and 
the  description  of  the  plates  have  been  omitted. 

The  designs  of  the  chairs,  stools  and  couches  are  so 
varied  in  character,  both  in  this  book  and  another  by 
the  same  author  (The  Chair-Maker's  Guide,  1766),  that 
they  signify  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  one  designer 
working  in  the  current  style  but  that  of  a  copyist  with 
a  catholic  taste  for  selection.  That  Manwaring  antici- 
pated such  criticism  is  evident  from  his  statement  in 
the  Preface,  that  all  the  designs  are  of  his  invention  and 
are  original  and  'not  pirated  or  copied  from  the  De- 
signs and  Inventions  of  others,  which  of  late  hath  been 
too  much  practised.' 

Owing  to  the  rarity  and  high  value  of  the  original 
work,  this  reprint  is  a  useful  book  for  collectors  and 
students  of  old  English  furniture.  Its  value  as  a  refer- 
ence book  is  lessened,  however,  by  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  text.  No  one  is  in  the  position  to  judge 
what  is  or  what  is  not  of  interest  in  a  book  of  anti- 
quarian value. — R.W.S. 

NARRATIVE  PICTURES 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell  (Illustrated j 
With  Notes  on  the  Pictures  by  Michael  Sevier 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

AS  explained  in  the  sub-title  Mr.  Sitwell's  book  is  'a 
^"^survey  of  English  genre  and  its  painters',  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  a  companion  to  his  Conversation  Pieces. 
The  author's  object  has  been  to  trace  through  two 
centuries  the  very  close  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween English  literature  and  English  genre  (for  which 
he  prefers  to  substitute  narrative)  painting  and  painters 
from  Hogarth  onwards.  Mr.  Sitwell's  wide  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  the  period,  of  their  inti- 
mate backgrounds  and  of  contemporary  literature, 
combined  with  his  own  ability  as  a  writer  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  this  book  will  prove  as  entertaining  to  the 
student  as  to  the  general  reader. 
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For  his  pictorial  material  he  has 
drawn  not  only  upon  the  works  of  art- 
ists of  international  repute — Gains- 
borough, Zoffany,  Millais,  Frith  and 
Cruikshank — but  upon  those  of  many 
lesser  known  and  even  unknown  prac- 
titioners of  high  technical  ability.  The 
result  has  been  a  really  remarkable  ar- 
ray of  scenes  from  everyday  English 
town  life  of  the  past,  scenes  which  in  the 
main  reveal  the  middle-class  English- 
man, his  wife  and  off-spring  as  they 
were,  in  their  daily  avocations  and  in 
their  recreations.  To  every  student  of 
eighteenth-century  life  Hogarth's  im- 
mortal series,  Marriage  a  la  Mode  and 
The  Rake's  Progress,  are  a  perpetual  joy 
and  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  informa- 
tion; every  return  to  them  discovers 
some  unexpected  or  unrealized  detail. 
But  no  lessstimulatingis  an  exploration 
of  E.  F.  Burney's  Elegant  Establishment, 
which  in  the  space  of  a  single  canvas 
displays  almost  every  aspect — with  un- 
derstandable exaggeration — of  the  life 
in  a  late  eighteenth-century  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  from  the  daily  lesson 
in  dancing  and  deportment  to  roman- 
tic elopement  across  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der to  Gretna  Green. 

This  remarkable  series  of  illustra- 
tions should  prove  of  the  very  greatest 
value  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon 
either  for  stage  or  screen  to  recreate  the 
past.  Every  film-goer  is  familiar  with 
those  intimate  scenes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  a  taxi  or  in  a  car ;  I  shall  hope  one 
day  to  see  one  based  on  W.  M.  Egley's  delightful  In- 
terior of  a  Bus. — G.R.B. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HUMAN  DOUBLE 
By  the  Hon.  Ralph  Shirley 
(London:  Rider  &  Co.  6s.  net) 

THIS  distinguished  authority  has  followed  up  his 
remarkable  study  of  the  Reincarnation  theory, 
entitled  The  Problem  of  Rebirth  (reviewed  in  our  issue 
of  April,  1937),  with  a  new  volume  of  equal  interest. 
His  subjects  are  essentially  of  such  tremendous  im- 
portance that  they  command  attention.  Their  treat- 
ment by  Mr.  Shirley  is  so  lucid,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  approach,  that  any  mind  of  average  power  may 
follow  the  argument. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Human  Double  is  an  attempt  to 
review  in  its  entirety  the  theory  of  that  inner  and 


COURTSHIP  :  BY  F 
FROM  NARRATIVE 


RANCIS  WHEATLEY,  R.A.,  IN  VISCOUNT  BEARSTEAD'S  COLLECTION 
PICTURES  BY  SACH  EVER  ELL  SITWELL  (B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD.) 


more  spiritual  body — 'human  double,'  astral  or  etheric 
body,  doppelgdnger,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it — 
which  has  been  asserted  by  the  Sages  of  all  times  to 
inform  the  outer  and  more  densely  material  body,  usu- 
ally regarded  as  our  soul's  only  corporeal  envelope. 

In  this  book,  the  theories  of  Mystics  and  students  of 
the  Occult  are  formidably  complemented  by  scientific, 
direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  'double.'  Furthermore,  its  nature  and 
functions  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  testimentary 
evidences  compared.  The  many  witnesses  to  the  reality 
of  this  phenomenon  range  from  St.  Paul  and  Plotinus 
to  Swedenborg  and  Goethe;  from  Oliver  Fox,  Colonel 
de  Rochas  and  Hector  Durville  to  Mr.  Gerhardi.  As  a 
former  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes' 
opinion  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

In  Mr.  Shirley's  view,  the  whole  'problem  of  sur- 
vival is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reality  of  the 
etheric  body.'  To  him,  'apart  from  the  existence  of 
this,  the  contention  of  the  materialists  that  when  the 
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physical  body  dies  consciousness  must  inevitably  cease, 
appears  to  be  quite  unanswerable.'  Here  he  is  at  one 
with  the  Christian  Theologians  :  the  poet  Milton, 
among  many  others,  has  argued  the  point  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  Mr.  Shirley.  The  spiritual  body  of 
the  resurrected  Christ  was  a  triumphant  manifesta- 
tion of  this  superlative  truth.  Everyone  should  read 
this  book:  it  concerns  everyone.  Nor,  I  think,  will 
anyone  who  reads  it  fail  to  find  therein  food  for  the 
most  serious  reflection. — C.R.C. 

[Continued from  page  268] 

A  GEORGIAN  HOUSE  MOVES  WEST 

THERE  can  be  few  houses  in  the  antique  trade 
with  a  longer  record  than  that  whose  present  re- 
presentative is  Mr.  Gordon  Field.  In  1797  Mr.  J.  Field 
set  up  his  establishment  two  doors  east  of  Old  North- 
umberland House  in  the  Strand,  for  the  'execution' 
and  sale  of  profile  portraits  'combining  Expression  & 
Character  with  accuracy  of  Finish,  etc'  A  hanging 
sign  of  a  boldly  effective  silhouette  swung  above  his 
shop  window,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  old  water-colour 
drawing  in  Mr.  Gordon  Field's  possession.  For  thirty 
years  before  this,  Mr.  J.  Field  had  been  in  partnership 
at  No.  1 1  Strand  with  a  Mr.  J.  Miers,  also  a  silhouette 
portraitist.  If  the  present-day  Mr.  Field  does  not  him- 
self produce  silhouettes,  at  least  he  acquires  them,  to- 
gether with  many  other  interesting  and  desirable  relics 
of  bygone  days.  He  has  opened  a  new  gallery  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  old  English  and  French  furni- 
ture, porcelain  and  needlework  on  the  fine  site  recent- 
ly completed  at  Onslow  Crescent,  facing  South  Ken- 
sington Station.  Here  he  is  showing  some  excellent 
eighteenth-century  antiques  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
specializes.  One  of  these  is  the  early  Georgian  mask- 
head  mahogany  table  which  we  illustrate.  Of  Irish 
make,  it  was  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Field  from  an 
old  manor  house  in  County  Wicklow.  It  is  an  admir- 
able piece  of  its  type,  measuring  5  ft.  by  28',  in.,  the 
carving  of  lion  masks  of  exceptional  size,  eagle  heads, 
swags  of  flowers  and  leaves  being  crisp  and  full  of 
character.  On  the  sides  are  carved  swags  of  drapery 
with  a  large  scallop  shell  in  the  centre.  The  legs  are 
carved  with  acanthus-leaf  decoration  and  terminate  in 
lion-paw  feet.  The  mahogany  is  of  a  deep  rich  colour 
and  has  a  beautiful  original  patina. 

ROADSIDE  ART 

IT  was  a  praiseworthy  experiment  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Whitbread  to  connect  art  with  the  business 
of 'humanizing'  the  public  house.  As  a  diversion  from 
bowls  in  the  summer  and  darts  all  the  year  round,  it 


should  succeed  in  its  purpose,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  effects  if  the  idea  materializes  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  has  certainly  been  tried  before  in  individual 
instances.  Several  licence  holders  have  attempted  small 
picture  displays  in  their  saloons,  on  their  own  account, 
and  some  of  these  experiments,  it  may  be  observed, 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  usually  proving  a 
considerable  attraction.  This  commendable  idea,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  to  be  widespread,  needs  just  such  a  stimu- 
lus and  example  as  that  given  by  Messrs.  Whitbread, 
brewers  and  owners  of  a  large  number  of  linked  houses 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  other  amenities  to 
be  considered  besides  food  and  drink,  and  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  public  house  has  improved,  so  can  the 
improvement  be  carried  into  the  decoration  of  its  in- 
terior. To  this  effect  Messrs.  Whitbread,  by  their  ad- 
mirable lead  in  commissioning  a  number  of  eminent 
and  popular  artists  to  execute  works  for  reproduction 
and  distribution,  and  through  the  exhibition  they 
have  arranged  at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries,  may 
well  succeed  in  making  the  Inn  a  picture  gallery  for 
the  man  in  the  street  as  well  as  a  place  for  refreshment 
and  companionship.  The  idea  is  capable  of  great  de- 
velopment and  the  cheering  and  appropriate  works  in 
the  exhibition  by  painters  both  old  and  new  point  the 
way  to  such  a  consummation. 

ENQUIRIES  having  reached  us  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Faberge  Russian  figures  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  last  issue,  it  may  be  stated  that 
with  one  exception  they  are  being  privately  shown  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Wartski,  of  138,  Regent  Street, 
London,  by  whose  permission  they  were  reproduced. 
The  exception  was  the  figure  of  a  Cossack  on  page 
204,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Hammer  Gal- 
leries Inc.,  New  York. 

The  colour-plate  from  the  delightful  little  painting 
by  William  Van  de  Velde  the  younger,  of  King 
Charles  IPs  yacht  Cleveland  racing  another  yacht, 
forming  our  frontispiece  this  month  is  from  Royal 
Yachts,  by  Paymaster-Commander  C.  M.  Gavin, R.N., 
and  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Publishers,  Rich 
and  Cowan,  Ltd.  The  picture  is  in  the  collection  of 
Capt.  Bruce  S.  Ingram,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  will  hold 
their  seventeenth  Annual  Banquet  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Park  Lane,  W.i,  on  Thursday,  May  19th,  at 
7  for  7.30  p.m.  A  first-class  cabaret  entertainment  will 
follow  the  dinner.  Tickets  for  the  latter  and  for  the 
dancing  must  be  obtained  from  the  Association  at 
Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i.  The 
twenty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  on  May  18th,  at  5.30  p.m. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions   or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


BURLING^" 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
JlHrlingtme,  C»» 


PAIR  OF  PICTURES  (No.  998) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  reproduce  these  two 
pictures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  advice  of  some  among 
your  readers  as  to  the  subject  represented  and  also  as  to  the 
painter.  The  pictures  are  companion  pieces:  they  are  painted 
in  oil  and  measure  25  X  20  inches  each. — Inquirer. 


PORTRAIT  OF  UNKNOWN  MAN  :  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER  SOUGHT  (No.  997) 


PORTRAIT:  INQUIRY  (No.  997) 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  portrait  of  an 
unknown  man  (here  shown),  I  shall  be 
most  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
throw  some  light  both  on  the  subject  of  the 
portrait  and  on  its  painter.  I  purchased  the 
picture  at  Bradford,  and  think  it  possible 
that  it  portrays  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
Jewish  families  which  settled  there. — Hugh 
Tolson,  27  Parish  Ghyll,  Ilkley. 


REPLY  TO  No.  991 

We  have  received  letters  from  the  Bar- 
onne  Edith  Greindl  of  Brussels,  from  Sir 
Robert  Witt,  and  from  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  all  of  whom  point  out  that 
the  pastel  portrait  of  a  girl,  about  which 
enquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Davis 
of  Detroit,  is  a  copy  of  the  child's  head  in 
the  double  portrait  of  an  unknown  Lady 
and  her  Daughter  by  Van  Dyck  at  the 
Louvre.  Another  copy  of  the  girl's  head  is 
in  a  private  collection  at  Berlin. 


INFORMATION  IS  SOLICITED  WHICH  MAY  LEAD  TO  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
THE  SUBJECTS  AND  PAINTER  OF  THE  ABOVE  PAIR  OF  PICTURES  (No.  998) 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  OF  CHRISTO- 
PHER GORE—S.W.i 

NO  arms  are  assigned  to 
Christopher  Gore  (1758- 
1827),  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  J.  Matthews'  American 
Armoury.  Those  used  by  the  Gore 
Place  Society  of  Massachusetts  and 
assumed  to  be  his  are  those  of  Gore  of 
Alderington  (or  Alderton)  and  of  Sur- 
rendon,  both  in  the  county  of  Wilts; 
that  is — or  [not  argent  as  shown],  three 
bulls'  heads  cabossed  sable,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  crescent  for  difference.  Pre- 
sumably Christopher  Gore  claimed 
kinship  with  the  well-known  Wiltshire  antiquary  and 
herald,  Thomas  Gore  of  Alderton  (1632- 1684),  who 
bore  these  arms. 

Your  American  correspondent  is  incorrect  in  writ- 
ing that  Christopher  Gore's  father,  John  Gore  (171 8 
1796),  emigrated  to  America  and  was  of  humble  ori- 
gin. He  was  a  painter  and  merchant  of  Boston,  the  son 
of  Obadiah  Gore,  sixth  son  of  John  Gore  (1 634-1 705) 
of  Roxbury  in  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  whose 
father,  another  John  (d.  1657),  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  (The  Genealogy  of  the  Payne  and  Gore  Families — 
Prince  Society  Publication,  1875).  This  first  John  Gore 
was  presumably  born  about  1600.  The  father  of 
Thomas  Gore,  the  antiquary,  was  Charles  Gore,  who 
married  Lydias  White.  He  was,  I  believe,  that  Charles 
Gore,  the  second  son  (born  1592)  of  Edward  Gore  of 
Grittleton,  co.  Wilts,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sold 
Grittleton  in  1601  (J.  E.  Jackson:  The  Parish  of 
Grittleton,  p.  7) .  John  Gore  of  Roxbury  cannot  have 
been  one  of  Charles'  brothers,  since  they  were  bap- 
tized William  (1591)  and  Edward  (1601) ;  and  William 
is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  son  old  enough  to  be  a 
father  in  1634  as  we  know  John  to  have  been.  John 
may  have  been  descended  from  an  unrecorded  son  of 
Richard  Gore  (d.  1582),  Edward's  father,  or  of  Giles 
Gore  (d.  1 56 1 )  of  Surrendell  or  Surrendon  who  had  a 
grant  of  Grittleton  in  1544. 

Jackson,  without  quoting  his  authority,  says  that 
Gore  of  Grittleton  bore  for  arms — or,  a  chevron  sable 
between  three  bulls'1  heads  cabossed  sable,  which  are  other- 
u  isc  unrecorded.  This  is  either  an  error  or,  alternative- 
ly, the  Gores  of  Grittleton  were  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
iamily  differencing  with  a  chevron. 

Whether  Christopher  Gore  and  his  father  John  Gore 
had  any  right  to  the  arms  of  Gore  of  Alderton  is  a 
problem  involving  a  good  deal  of  research. 


THE  ARMS  OF  GORE  OF  ALDERTON 
AS  USED  BY  CHRISTOPHER  GORE 
A   GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


ARMS  ON  SIGNET,  ETC.— 
MONTE  ESTORIL,  PORTUGAL 

( 1 )  '  I  1  HE  arms  on  your  signet  are 
I  per  pale  azure  and  gules,  two 
swords  in  saltire  argent  hilts  andpomels  or 
between  three  roses  argent  for  Trant 
originally  of  Middlesex  and  later  of 
Rathmile,  co.  Roscommon,  and  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland.  The  crest  of  a  demi- 
eagle  displayed  proper  is  that  of  Trant 
of  Tipperary.  The  motto  is  usually 
given  as  Aquila  non  capit  (for  capiat) 
muscas. 

(2)  The  arms  appearing  on  the 
Grant  to  the  Portuguese  Willoughbys 
are  those  of  Robert,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke — 
'Lord  Broke' — as  given  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  MS. 6163 
(16th  cent.) — quarterly,  1st,  sable,  a  cross  engrailed  or, 
quartering  gules,  a  cross  moline  argent  [over  all  a  crescent  or 
for  difference']  for  Beke;  2nd,  gules,  a  cross Jlory  or  for  La- 
timer; 3rd,  gules,  four  fusils  conjoined  in  fess  argent  each 
charged  with  an  escallop  sable  for  Cheyney;  4th,  or,  a  chev- 
ron (not  a  fess  voutee)  gules,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  (not 
indented)  sable  for  Stafford.  The  crest  is  the  Willoughby 
Saracen's  head  sable,  ducally  crowned,  but  full-faced  in- 
stead of  in  profile.  The  descent  from  Robert  Willough- 
by, second  son  of 'Christopher  Willoughby  de  Eresby, 
bart,  circa  1490'  is  obviously  impossible.  There  was  no 
such  person.  In  1490  the  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
was  Richard  Hastings,  Lord  Welles,  husband  of  Joane 
Welles,  Baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  Thereafter  the 
Barony  passed  to  the  Berties.  Robert,  Lord  Willough- 
by de  Broke,  died  in  1522,  and  with  him  the  Barony 
became  abeyant. 

If  you  wish  the  pedigree  checking  over  here,  please 
send  a  copy.  The  fee  will  depend  on  the  labour  in- 
volved. It  will  probably  be  a  lengthy  task. 

(3)  The  arms  on  your  tea-cup  cannot  at  present  be 
identified.  I  have  searched  Papworth,  Renesse  and 
Sibmacher  in  vain  for  it.  If,  however,  you  can  tell  me 
where  the  set  from  which  it  comes  was  made,  this  lead 
might  help  towards  a  solution.  Is  the  set  English 
or  Continental  ? 


ARMS  OF  SIMPSON— LONDON 

THE  arms  of  Simpson  of  Udoch  are  given  in  the 
Public  Register  of  1672-77  as  argent  (not  or),  on 
a  chief  vert  three  crescents  argent.  The  crest  and  motto  are 
given  by  you  correctly  as  a  falcon  volant  and  Alis  nutrior. 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


PRICES  throughout  March  and  during  the 
first  week  of  April,  even  for  objects  of  moderate 
rarity,  have  kept  to  a  remarkably  high  level; 
while  among  the  better  works  there  were  many  notable 
appreciations,  mainly  due  to  Continental  and  American 
competition.  Judging  from  the  programmes  fixed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  owners,  too,  of  fine  art  and 
literary  works  are  now  ready  to  submit  their  treasures 
to  the  test  of  the  saleroom. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

DUTCH  dealers  did  much  to  stimulate  the  bid- 
ding when  a  collection  of  old  masters,  from 
various  sources,  came  under  the  hammer  at  Christie's 
on  April  8th.  The  148  lots  brought  a  total  of  £21,441. 
Towards  this  sum,  £13,504  was  contributed  by  a  col- 
lection of  sixty-five  works,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  School, 
sold  by  order  of  the  administrators  of  the  late  Dr. 
Eduard  Beith.  It  is  understood  that  shortly  before  the 
sale  the  administrators  were  offered  £7,000  for  the 
collection  en  bloc.  Many  of  the  works  showed  a  marked 
appreciation  in  their  previous  auction  valuations.  For 
example,  in  191 5,  £136  10s.  was  given  for  The  Depar- 
ture from  a  Country  House, 
by  P.  de  Hooch,  signed 
with  initials.  It  now 
cost  £2,100.  In  1854 
this  delightful  work, 
measuring  25  by  31 
inches,  passed  under 
the  hammer  for  £17 
6s.  6d. ;  and  in  1881  it 
sold  for  £105.  Again, 
in  1907,  about  £350 
was  paid  for  The  Letter, 
by  Eglon  van  der  Neer, 
signed  and  dated  1682, 
which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Rembrandt  Ter- 
centenary Exhibition, 
Amsterdam,  1906.  A 
Dutch  buyer  had  now 
to  give  £  1 ,522  1  os.  for  it. 

Other  notable  pic- 
turesin  the  Beith  collec- 
tion included:  a  port- 
rait of  a  gentleman  in  a 
black  coat  with  white 
lace  collar,  by  Gerard 
Terborch,  which 


fetched  £352  10s. ;  a  portrait  of  a  youth,  in  red  and 
white  slashed  dress,  by  A.  Cuyp,  signed  and  dated 
1652,  £315;  a  view  of  a  town  seen  across  a  river,  by  Jan 
van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1649,  £819; 
a  woody  landscape,  by  J.  van  der  Heyden,  £378;  a 
Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  attributed  to  Holbein, 
similar  to  a  drawing  by  Holbein  at  Windsor  Castle, 
£220  1  os. ;  a  canal  scene:  moonlight,  by  Aert  van  der 
Neer,  signed  with  monogram,  £346  10s.;  and  winter 
scene,  by  Isaak  van  Ostade,  £420.  A  small  panel  of  a 
bearded  old  man  with  a  cup,  by  Rembrandt,  sold  for 
£1,575;  and  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  with  curly 
hair,  by  Rubens,  £325  10s. ;  a  characteristic  river 
scene,  with  a  ferry-boat,  by  Salomon  van  Ruisdael, 
signed  and  dated  1633,  £819;  and  a  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  in  grey  dress  trimmed  with  black  riband, 
standing  in  an  interior,  by  H.  Sorgh,  signed  and  dated 
1652,  £756  (which  is  an  auction  record  for  a  work 
by  this  artist). 

Ten  pictures  sent  by  the  beneficiaries  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  E.  Sidney  included  Salvator  Mundi, 
a  panel,  measuring  1 7  by  ll  \  inches,  by  Marco  Zoppo, 
which  received  a  final  offer  of  £1,312  10s. ;  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  Saint  Laurence,  and  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari,  part 
of  a  large  picture,  by  Fra  Angelico,  £735;  and  sailing 
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A  SET  OF  SADDLE  STEELS  PRESENTED  TO  LORD  KITCHENER 
NORTH  ITALIAN,  STYLE  OF  PUCCININO  :  DURLACHER  (CHRISTIE) 

boats  becalmed,  Jan  van  der  Cappelle,  £504.  From 
other  sources  came  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  dark 
brown  cloak  with  a  jewelled  clasp,  attributed  to  Rem- 
brandt, which  was  knocked  down  at  £1,470;  A  Farmer 
Preparing  for  Market,  by  George  Morland,  signed  and 
dated  1792,  £504  (this  came  out  of  the  S.  B.  Joel  sale 
three  years  ago,  for  £441 ) ;  and  An  Old  Woman  Tasting 
Soup,  by  Gerard  Dou,  £609. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  retirement  of  Mr.  George  Durlacher,  the  last 
surviving  partner  of  Messrs.  George  Durlacher, 
Brothers,  of  New  Bond  Street,  who  ceased  business  at 
the  end  of  March,  was  the  reason  for  the  sale  at  Chris- 
tie's on  April  6th  and  7th,  of  his  Italian  majolica, 
bronzes  and  objects  of  art,  French  and  Italian  furni- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  and  tapestry  and  textiles.  The 
total  obtained  (£12,72 1)  must  in  these  days,  when  there 
are  comparatively  few  collectors  of  Renaissance  ob- 
jects of  art,  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  The  top 
price,  £1,995,  was  given  for  a  late  fifteenth-century 
Franco-Flemish  tapestry  altar  frontal,  finely  woven  in 
coloured  silks,  gold  and  silver  threads,  with  three  cru- 
cifixes and  other  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  with  the 
arms  of  Isabella  of  Castille  and  Ferdinand  d'Aragon, 
King  of  Sicily  (1468- 1479).  This  frontal,  measuring 
\o\  by  81  \  inches,  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of 
( Jothic  Tapestry  at  the  Manufacture  Nationale  des 
Gobelins,  June,  1928,  and  is  illustrated  in  Monsieur 
E.  Planes'  Tapisserie  Gothique.  An  early  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  panel,  worked  in  coloured  silks  and 
gold  threads  with  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  formerly  in  the 
Chapel  at  Knole  Park,  Kent,  changed  hands  at  £861  ; 


a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  mahogany  armoires,  £430  10s. ; 
and  a  Regency  parquetry  commode,  with  ormolu 
mounts,  and  surmounted  by  a  Brescia  marble  slab, 
£273.  A  fifteenth-century  German  bronze  group  of 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  changed  hands  at  £567 ; 
a  sixteenth-century  German  pendant  jewel,  3!  inches 
high,  formed  as  a  two-masted  vessel  of  gold  and  enam- 
el, with  reefed  sails  and  numerous  figures  rowing, 
brought  £283  ios.;  and  a  sixteenth-century  Italian 
pendant  jewel,  3I  inches  high,  formed  as  a  figure  of 
Diana  and  her  hound  standing  within  a  niche  with 
scrolled  borders,  enamelled  blue  and  white  and 
mounted  with  rubies,  fetched  £409  ios.  A  fine  six- 
teenth-century Italian  rock  crystal  and  enamelled  gold 
reliquary,  io\  inches  high,  found  a  buyer  at  £535  ios. 
(now  in  British  Museum).  A  Louis  XVI  gold  snuff- 
box with  enamel  panels  painted  with  cupids  and 
nymphs,  by  De  Mailly  of  Paris,  date  about  1765, 
fetched  £309  15s.  A  Louis  XVI  clock,  movement  by 
F.  L.  Godon,  French  clockmaker  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
with  three  dials  enamelled  by  Coteau,  and  mounted 
with  Marie  Antoinette  porcelain  plaques,  realized 
£252.  A  terra-cotta  figure,  La  Baigneuse,  in  the  style 
of  Falconet,  17!  inches  high,  sold  for  £241  ios.  When 
catalogued  as  being  'by  Falconet,'  this  figure  fetched 
£3,350  at  the  John  Edward  Taylor  sale,  in  191 2.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  authorities  gave  £50  8s. 
for  a  sixteenth-century  French  oak  caqueteuse  chair, 
and  the  sum  of  £89  5s.  for  a  late  sixteenth-century 
French  walnut  credence. 


SILVER 

THE  most  interesting  sale  under  this  heading  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Sotheby'son  March  10th. 
It  was  made  up  from  various  properties,  and  the  pieces 
were  offered  'all  at.'  The  more  notable  items  included 
a  series  of  six  silver-gilt  Apostle  spoons,  each  nimbus 
chased  with  the  St.  Esprit,  with  slightly  tapering  stems 
of  hexagonal  section,  and  bearing  the  maker's  mark 
J.F.  (Jasper  Fysher?),  1577-78.  The  saints  repre- 
sented are  Thomas,  with  a  spear;  Peter,  with  a  key;  John, 
with  the  cup  of  sorrow;  James  the  Less,  with  a  fuller's  bat; 
and  Bartholomew,  with  a  butcher's  knife.  This  rare  and 
fine  series  received  a  final  bid  of  £390;  and  a  Barn- 
staple Apostle  Spoon,  St.  Matthias,  with  an  axe,  by  J. 
Parnel,  c.  1 580,  was  knocked  down  at  £11.  Sixty-four 
meat  plates,  by  Paul  Storr,  181 1,  weighing  in  all  about 
1,548  oz.,  sold  in  five  separate  lots,  brought  a  total  of 
£627.  Each  plate  bears  the  arms  of  Sir  Philip  Grey- 
Egerton,  8th  Bt.,  and  his  wife  Maria  Jackson.  A  fine 
example  of  a  quaich,  a  Scottish  drinking  vessel,  of 
shallow  circular  form,  by  James  Penman,  Edinburgh, 
1685-86,  weighing  8  oz.,  sold  for  £102;  a  sweet- 
meat stand,  on  a  plain  collet  foot,  engraved  with  a 
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monogram  and  an  inscription,  maker's  mark,  twice 
repeated  B.F.  (Benj.  Francis?),  1636  (4  oz.  5  dwt.), 
£140;  a  porringer,  with  two  cast  re-curving  scroll 
handles,  maker's  mark  W.M.,  1654-55  (50Z.  17  dwt.), 
£62;  a  pair  of  square  waiters,  supported  on  club  feet, 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Hester  Fawdery,  1 728 
(33  oz.  8  dwt.),  £125;  and  a  circular  dish,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Taylor  impaling  Hill,  maker's  mark 
T.H.,  anchor  between,  1672  (15  oz.  6  dwt.),  £90.  In 
the  same  rooms  on  March  3rd,  an  oblong  tea-tray, 
on  four  openwork  feet,  by  Robert  Revo,  1764  (no  oz. 
10  dwt.),  sold,  'all  at,'  for  £165;  and  an  Abyssinian 
cup,  of  octagonal  outline,  engraved  in  the  Byzantine 
tradition  with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ  (24  oz. 
12  dwt.),  £200.  This  Sacramental  cup  was  obtained 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fraser  after  the  fall  of  Magdala. 

At  Christie's,  on  March  2nd,  a  sexafoil  salver,  on 
three  bracket  feet,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1724  (32  oz. 
7  dwt.),  made  92s.  per  oz.;  while  on  March  1 6th,  a 
plain  oblong  tray,  on  bracket  feet,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Viscounts  Clifden,  by  Richard  Bayley,  1 726 
(68  oz.),  realized  68s. ;  a  plain  sauceboat,  on  three  tre- 
foil-and-claw  feet,  by  the  Edinburgh  silversmith  Rob- 
ert Lowe — assaymaster  Hugh  Gordon — 1749  (6  oz.  18 
dwt.),  32s.;  and  four  two-handled  boat-shaped  sauce- 
tureens  and  covers,  each  on  an  oval  reeded  foot,  by 
Henry  Chawner,  1792  (52  oz.  10  dwt.),  23s.  On  March 
30th,  a  silver-gilt  tankard,  with  stepped  cover  and 
scroll  handle,  1688,  i  \  in.  high,  brought  £28  'all  at'; 
and  a  pineapple-cup  and  cover,  the  stem  in  the  form 
of  a  man  with  a  dog  at  his  side,  by  Michael  Muller, 
Niirnberg,  c.  1630  (62  oz.  15  dwt.),  £80.  In  the  same 
rooms  on  April  5th,  a  bid  of  420s.  per  oz.  was  made  for 
a  two-handled  circular  s>veetmeat-dish,  punched  with 
fleur-de-lys  ornament,  1629  (maker's  name  not  men- 
tioned), weighing  3  oz.  8  dwt.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  on  moulded  circular  foot,  by  Charles  Adam, 
1 716  (3  oz.),  realized  260s.;  a  cylindrical  mug,  on 
reeded  base,  with  flat  scroll  handles,  by  William  Flem- 
ing, 1725  (2  oz.  6  dwt.),  140s. ;  and  a  taper-stick,  on 
octagonal  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Matthew  Cooper, 
1704  (3  oz.  19  dwt.),  105s. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THANKS  to  keen  British,  American  and  Parisian 
competition,  the  sale  of  a  selected  portion  of  the 
famous  library  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  of  New  York  City,  brought  a  total  of  £22,928 
at  Sotheby's  on  March  23rd-25th.  The  books  in  this 
collection  are  valuable  mainly  because  of  their  bind- 
ings. Nothing  comparable  with  them  has  been  seen  in 
London  since  the  Holford  sale  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  The  top  price  in  this  Schiff  sale  was  £1,1 00,  given 
for  a  copy  of  Theophrastus's  De  historia  plantarum,  Ven- 


ice, 1497,  bound  in  the  Greek  style  in  olive  morocco 
over  wooden  boards,  with  the  arms  and  crowned 
monogram  of  Henri  II,  of  France,  and  the  cipher  and 
crescents  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  on  the  cover.  This  hand- 
some and  interesting  volume  came  out  of  the  Robert 
Hoe  sale,  New  York,  in  191 2,  for  £940.  Another  vol- 
ume to  reach  four  figures — £1,020 — was  the  complete 
set  of  Moreau  le  jeune  and  Freudeberg's  Suite  d'Es- 
tampes  pour  Servir  a.  VHisioire  des  Moeurs  et  du  Costumes  des 
Frangois,  dans  le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  1774-83,  with  the 
addition  of  twenty-two  plates,  in  proof  state,  before 
letters.  Only  three  copies  containing  the  proofs  before 
letters  appear  to  be  recorded. 

Other  notable  items  included  Grolier's  copy  of  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione's  //  Libro  del  Cortegiano,  dated  1528, 
bound  in  dark  green  morocco  about  1 540,  which  made 
£520  (this  was  bought  at  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale  in 
1884,  with  another  book,  for  £70);  a  first  edition  of 
Franciscus  Columna's  Hypnerotomachia,  Poliphili,  dated 
1499,  in  contemporary  Italian  (perhaps  Venetian) 
blind  tooled  leather  binding  over  wooden  boards, 
changed  hands  at  £430.  An  impression  of  J.  B.  de 
Favre's  Les  Quatre  Heurs  de  la  Toilette  des  Dames,  dated 
1 779,  bound  in  contemporary  red  morocco  gilt,  with 
the  arms  of  Princess  de  Lamballe,  in  the  centre  of  each 
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cover,  made  £340;  a  copy  of  Galeni,  Extra  ordinem 
classium,  dated  1 54 1 ,  with  a  large  vertical  medallion  of 
Apollo  and  Pegasus,  on  the  cover — a  good  example  of 
the  bindings  formerly  attributed  to  Demetrio  Cane- 
vari — fetched  £320  (in  the  Alfred  Huth  sale  in  1 9 1 3,  it 
brought  £250;  a  collection  (about  80  lots)  of  first  and 
other  editions  of  Moliere's  works  brought  a  total  of 
£4,401.  The  highest  price  for  one  of  these,  £880  (an 
auction  maximum),  was  given  for  a  copy  of  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules,  dated  1660.  This  issue,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Claude  Barbin,  differs  from  the  two  other 
issues  of  the  first  edition  (chez  Charles  de  Sercy,  1660, 
or  chez  Guillaume  de  Luyne,  1660),  in  that  the  first 
96  pages  of  the  text  have  been  entirely  reset.  The  rest 
of  the  text  and  the  preliminary  leaves  (excepting  the 
title-page)  are  identical  in  the  three  issues. 

A  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Mol- 
iere's Works,  dated  1682,  fetched  £480.  During  the 
printing  of  this  edition  the  censor  ordered  certain  pas- 
sages in  Vols.  7  and  8  to  be  modified  or  suppressed, 
and  this  was  carried  out  in  all  but  a  few  copies.  The 
present  copy  has  all  the  leaves  in  question  in  uncan- 
celled state.  Only  four  other  such  impressions  are 
known.  Other  Moliere  works  included  a  copy  of 
Sganarelle  ou  le  cocu  Imaginaire,  issued  by  Jean  Ribou  in 
1 660,  without  the  sanction  of  the  author,  which  fetched 
£260;  and  a  first  issue  of  the  1 734  edition  of  the  Works 
(4  vols,  in  6),  £230. 

A  copy  of  Le  Sieur  de  Beuil's  translation  of  De  V Imi- 
tation de  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1690, 
bound  in  old  French  citron  morocco,  the  sides  and 
back  elaborately  inlaid  with  morocco  of  various  col- 
ours in  the  Chinese  taste,  by  the  eighteenth-century 
Parisian  binder,  Le  Monnier,  changed  hands  at  £900. 
This  remarkable  binding  was  lot  855  in  the  Hamilton 
Palace  sale  in  1882,  when  it  changed  hands  at  £356. 
In  the  Robert  Hoe  sale,  New  York,  191 2,  it  brought 
£1,150.  At  least  two  other  portions  of  this  New  York 
library  are  to  come  under  the  hammer  later  in  the 
present  year. 

NEW  YORK  SALES 

THROUGHOUT  March  there  was  marked  activ- 
ity in  the  Park-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  among  their  more  notable  sales  was  that  of  the 
collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  Paterson,  which  took 
olace  on  March  17th  and  18th,  and  realized  a  total  of 
$80,452.  The  more  important  of  the  pictures  included 
St.  Micholas-les- Arras:  Au  Bord  de  la  Riviere,  by  Corot, 
which  fetched  $5,600;  The  StanhopeChildren,by  Romney , 
$5,000  ;  A  Noble  Venetian:  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  by 
Meissonier,  $3,800;  A  Fete  Day  at  Zurich,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  (water-colour),  $1,600;  Portrait  of  Sir  John 


Campbell,  by  Gainsborough,  $2,900;  Portrait  of  Miss 
Helen  Currie  Laing  {Mrs.  James  Lamont),  by  Raeburn, 
$3,700;  and  Squire  J.  B.  Heath,  by  Morland,  $1,500. 
The  Chinese  works  of  art  included  a  few  pieces  of  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  period,  notably  a  pair  of  carved  spinach 
jade  table-screens,  which  brought  $2,400;  a  carved 
mutton-fat  jade  vase  and  cover,  with  spinach  jade 
stand,  $1,200;  and  a  white  jade  two-handled  vase  and 
cover,  $1,600. 

In  the  same  rooms  on  March  12th,  a  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  The  Story 
of  Rome,  made  $1,300;  and  $1,050  were  laid  for  a 
seventeenth-century  Persian  'Millefleurs'  rug.  In  a  pic- 
ture sale  on  March  24th,  Paysage:  Environs  d'Omans 
(Doubs),  by  G.  Courbet,  fetched  $4,000;  Portrait  of 
Philip  Yorke,  2nd  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  Romney,  $6,500; 
and  Winter  Morning:  A/o«/c/a?V,byGeorgeInnes,  $2,400. 

At  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galler- 
ies, New  York,  on  March  4th,  a  sale  of  old  masters  in- 
cluded La  Joven  {Young  Girl),  by  Goya,  which  changed 
hands  at  $6,000;  and  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Margrave  of 
Mantua,  ascribed  to  Titian,  $1,600. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  ENTHRONED  WITH  OTHER  SAINTS  :  DRAWING 
BY  TIEPOLO  FOR  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  SALE  AT  SOTHEBY'S  ON  MAY  THE  FOURTH 
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A  RECONSTRUCTED  CITY 

WILLIAMSBURG  :  VIRGINIA'S  OLD  CAPITAL 

PART  II— THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASPECT 
BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


No.  X.— THE  RESTORED  CAPITOL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WILLIAMSBURG  :  THE  ORIGINAL  CAPITOL  WAS  BURNED  IN  1747,  AND 
A  NEW  BUILDING  ERECTED  WAS  DESTROYED   IN   1832  :    THE   PRESENT  BUILDING   IS  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  FOUNDATION 


TO  many,  the  chief  importance  of  Wil- 
liamsburg is  the  role  which  it  played  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  But 
Williamsburg  is  actually  much  more  than  the 
background  for  historic  events  of  the  later 
Eighteenth  Century.  Itis  primarily  the  handi- 
work of  an  earlier  generation.  It  is  the  creation 
of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  the  tangible 
expression  of  a  culture  which  had  been  carried 
across  the  seas  and  preserved  intact,  under- 
going simplification  of  form,  but  with  none  of 
those  adaptations  and  variations  which  distin- 
guish the  provincial.  Everything  is  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  it  would  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  that  approached  grandeur  and 
display  has  been  impossible  to  attain,  but  a 
vital  part  of  the  culture  of  the  mother  country 


has  been  cherished  and  preserved. 

The  remark  of  John  Webb  that  'most  gen- 
try in  England  at  this  day  have  some  know- 
ledge in  the  Theory  of  architecture'  may  very 
well  be  repeated  of  the  men  who  originally 
planned  Williamsburg  as  the  capital  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  in  1699.  Because  those 
who  were  playing  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs  were  familiar  with  the  'theory  of  archi- 
tecture,' they  wrote  into  their  papers  of  state 
exact  specifications  for  building  which  could 
be  used  by  architects  to-day  in  recreating  the 
Williamsburg  that  had  been  lost.  Many  have 
played  their  part  in  this  great  undertaking,  and 
among  them  are  the  men  who  first  planned 
the  city.  The  Journals  of  the  Burgesses  and 
the  Executive  Council  have  recorded  the  ex- 
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No.  XI.— DETAIL  SHOWING  CUPOLA  OF  CAPITOL  :  QUEEN  ANNE'S  ARMS  OVER  CENTRAL  ARCH 


act  instructions  with  which  Henry  Cary,  the 
original  'overseer,'  went  to  work  in  1701. 

In  the  H-shaped  form  of  the  Capitol  there 
is  the  survival  of  a  Tudor  form,  used  largely 
by  John  Thorpe  and  also  employed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  although  in  specifying  it,  its  designers 
show  themselves  to  be  fully  aware  of  more  re- 
cent developments  in  architecture  such  as  sash 


windows  and  a  hipped 
roof.  Its  bull's-eye  win- 
dows at  the  southern  end 
of  the  building  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the 
work  that  Wren  was  doing 
at  Hampton  Court  for 
William  and  Mary.  The 
Capitol  imposes  Hanover- 
ian detail  upon  a  Tudor 
form.  The  Governor's 
Palace,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Anne  and  completed  in 
the  time  of  George  I,  is 
late  Stuart  and  has  more  in 
common  with  the  houses 
in  Kip's  Britannia  Illustrata 
than  with  those  in  the 
Vitruvius  Britannicus.  In  its 
use  of  the  hipped  roof  and 
dormer  windows,  the  ab- 
sence of  gables  and  bays, 
the  emphasis  on  the  cor- 
nice, the  use  of  the  string 
course,  Williamsburg's 
Palace  appears  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  late  seven- 
teenth-century houses  in 
England,  such  asColeshill 
in  Berkshire,  Ramsbury  in 
Wiltshire,Uffington  House 
in  Stamford,  and  Ash- 
down  House  on  Berkshire 
Downs.  With  Eltham 
Lodge  in  Kent,  built  by 
Hugh  May  about  1 664,  its 
interior  has  much  in  com- 
mon also,  since  the  great 
staircase  is  not  a  part  of 
the  entrance  hall,  as  it  was 
in  most  houses  showing 
the  influence  of  Jones,  but 
placed  at  the  back  of  it  in 
a  hall  of  its  own.  Among  the  country  houses 
engraved  by  Kip  and  since  demolished,  or 
materially  altered,  was  Sandywell  in  Glouces- 
tershire, built  for  Henry  Bret  in  1680.  Like 
the  Palace,  the  house  is  treated  as  a  cubic 
block,  and  has  a  balustrade  surrounding 
the  platform  on  the  roof,  a  cupola,  and 
chimneys  at  either  end.  The  general  prcpor- 
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tions,  with  the  rather  high  roof,  the  use  of 
narrow,  pointed  dormers  and  narrow  win- 
dows in  general,  indicate  the  admixture  of 
Dutch  influence  in  the  Carolean  style,  al- 
though its  reappearance  in  Williamsburg, 
where  it  is  pronounced,  may  have  resulted 
from  some  more  direct  contact  as  well.  A  view 
of  the  Palace  reminds  one  of  the  houses  in 
some  of  the  genre  scenes  of  Pieter  de  Hoogh, 
the  architectural  views  of  Jan  van  der  Heyde 
and  Gerrit  Berckheyde.  The  plan  of  the  Pal- 
ace, with  its  side  pavilions,  which  were  used 
as  offices,  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  country 
houses  of  England  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
period  when  John  Webb  was  making  appli- 
cation of  the  ideas  of  his  master,  Inigo  Jones, 
although  neither  of  them  may  have  been  the 
creator  of  it.  As  it  was  used  in  England  in  still 
existing  houses,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  De- 
signs of  Inigo  Jones  (actually  the  work  of 
Webb),  published  by  Kent,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  horizontal;  the  rectangle  rather  than 
the  square  dominates  in  the  main  house,  and 
the  roof  is  comparatively  low. 


It  would  seem  probable  that  some  first- 
hand observation  of  English  buildings  may 
have  had  its  reflection  in  Williamsburg,  for 
the  great  publications  on  architecture  were 
slightly  later.  The  Seventeenth  Century  pro- 
duced works  of  the  character  of  John  Shute's 
Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture,  Balthasar  Ger- 
bier's  treatise  on  architecture,  and  Stephen 
Primat's  City  and  Country  Purchaser  and  Builder 
(1667).  None  of  these  had  the  influence  of  the 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1 7 15,  Leoni's  Palladio  of  the  same 
year,  and  the  first  work  of  James  Gibbs  in 
1 728.  Copies  of  these  works  found  their  way 
to  America  and  had  their  influence  in  due 
course.  But  the  Capitol  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  1704  and  the  Palace  was  begun  a 
year  later,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  style  of 
both  seems  to  be  in  that  actual  revival  of 
building  which  began  with  the  return  of 
Charles  II  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  evidences  of  which  must  have  been 
known  to  many  of  the  Virginians  who  were 
planning  Williamsburg. 


No.  XII.— THE  GOVERNOR'S  PALACE  WAS  ORDERED  1705  :  COMPLETED  C.  1720  :  BURNED  1781  :  VIEW  SHOWING  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
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No.  XIII. — THE  GREAT  STAIKCASE  OF  THE  PALACE  HAS  OLD  PINE  TREADS,  WITH  NOSINGS  OF 
WALNUT  INLAID  WITH  BOX  :  THE  CARVING  FOLLOWS  THE  STYLE  OF  THIS  PERIOD  IN  ENGLAND 


The  relation  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to 
Williamsburg  is  direct,  since  the  fact  is  ac- 
cepted that  he  supplied  the  original  plan  for 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  for  which  a 
charter  was  granted  in  1693.  There  are  no 
existing  plans  or  sketches,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  who  was  in 
England  in  169 1-2  to  secure  the  charter,  or 
Thomas  Hadley,  the  overseer  of  the  building, 
who  was  later  in  England,  were  ever  in  com- 
munication with  Wren.  It  is  reasonable  to 


assume,  however,  that 
the  surveyor  of  the 
King's  works  may  have 
been  called  upon  to 
make  a  plan  for  a  col- 
lege which  was  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  The  au- 
thority for  assigning 
the  plan  to  Wren  is  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  the 
author  of  the  Present 
State  in  Virginia,  who  in 
several  capacities  was 
associated  with  early 
Williamsburg  and  was 
professor  at  the  Col- 
lege. He  writes,  'The 
Building  is  beautiful 
and  commodious  and 
was  first  modelled  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
adapted  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Country  by  the 
Gentlemen  there,  and 
since  it  was  burnt 
down  it  has  been  re- 
built and  nicely  con- 
trived, altered  and 
adorned  by  the  in- 
genious direction  of 
Governor  Spotswood 
and  is  not  altogether 
unlike  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital.' It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  passage 
running  through  the 
building  from  front  to 
back  is  not  character- 
istic of  Wren,  but  this 
is  a  device  to  secure  cross-ventilation,  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  southern  architecture, 
necessary  in  a  warm  climate.  The  outer  walls 
of  the  building  are  in  the  main  original,  hav- 
ing survived  three  fires,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  building  had  been  entirely  changed  by 
mid-nineteenth-century  embellishments.  The 
removal  of  these  later  additions  was  done  at 
the  outset  of  the  present  work,  and  the  interior 
built  over  after  a  plan  of  the  building  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dunmore.  the 
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author  of  the  drawing  being 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  propen- 
sity for  architecture  was  consider- 
able. This  invaluable  piece  of  evi- 
dence, a  discovery  attendant  upon 
the  research  preliminary  to  the 
work,  was  an  unrecorded  sketch  in 
the  possession  of  the  Huntington 
Library  in  California.  From  the 
same  distinguished  draughtsman 
came  a  floor  plan  of  the  Palace,  now 
belonging  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  made  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  building  while 
governor,  and  offering  the  archi- 
tects of  to-day  invaluable  assistance. 

Guidance  of  this  kind  has  been 
rare  in  regard  to  Williamsburg,  but 
it  has  been  forthcoming,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  adequate  at  all  major 
points  to  enable  the  restorers  to  go 
forward  confidentlv.  Another  im- 


No.  XV.— THE  COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING  OF  VIEWS  OF  WILLIAMSBURG,  WHICH  ASSISTED 
RESTORATION  :  PRESENTED  TO  MR.  ROCKEFELLER  BY  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD 


No.  XIV. -THE  OUTER  WALLS  OF  THE  WREN  BUILDING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  ARE  LARGELY  ORIGINAL,  AND 
THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ADDITIONS  WAS    ONE   OF   THE   STARTING  POINTS   IN   THE  RECENT  RESTORATION 
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portant  survival  from  the  past  has  been  a  map 
of  the  city,  now  in  the  Library  of  William  and 
Mary,  made  probably  by  a  cartographer  in  the 
French  army  which  wintered  in  Williamsburg 
in  1782.  On  it  he  has  shown  the  site  of  every 
building,  every  dwelling  in  the  city,  and  this 
has  made  it  possible  to  locate  accurately  old 
foundation  walls,  not  an  easy  task  when  later 
structures  had  arisen  on  earlier  ones. 

Views  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  lacking,  such  as  those  in  which 
practically  every  European  community  were 
so  rich  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  present  undertaking  there  was 
one  exception.  This  is  a  copper  plate  by  an 
unknown  engraver,  showing  views  of  the 
more  important  buildings  in  Williamsburg, 
which  must  have  been  done  after  1 732  and  be- 
fore 1 747.  The  plate  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  University,  and 
has  only  recently  been  presented  by  that  in- 
stitution to  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  plate  had  not 
been  identified  with  Williamsburg  before  the 
restoration  had  been  put  in  hand,  although 
it  was  listed  in  Charles  M.  Andrews'  Guide  to 
the  Manuscript  Materials  for  a  History  of  the 


No.  XVI  — A  PUBLIC  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  STORAGE  OF  AMMUNITION  AT 
IN  1714  :  THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  STRUCTURE  AFTER  RESTORATION,  WITH 


United  States,  etc.  There  are  also  some  rough 
sketches  accompanying  the  letters  of  the 
Swiss  traveller,  Franz  Ludwig  Michel,  in  the 
Stadtbibliothek  at  Berne,  but  these,  which 
are  very  early  (1702),  though  of  great  inter- 
est, have  not  the  value  of  the  former  plate, 
which  is  drawn  accurately  to  scale  and  shows 
minute  detail.  It  has  been  of  great  help  in 
indicating  ornament,  in  such  matters  as  the 
placing  of  dormer  windows,  the  design  of  the 
cupola  on  the  Capitol  and  Palace,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  west  side  of  the  Wren  Building, 
and  has  even  served  as  the  basis  for  the  plan 
of  the  Palace  gardens.  The  author  of  the 
copper  plate  was  in  Williamsburg  when  the 
chimneys  were  added  to  the  Capitol,  which 
was  originally  planned  without  fireplaces,  as 
a  precaution  against  fire.  This  modification 
of  the  building  does  not  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  the  chimneys  have  been  omitted 
from  the  present  structure.  Since  he  shows 
the  completed  chapel  wing  of  the  Wren 
Building  and  the  President's  House,  he  must 
have  been  there  later  than  1732,  but  could 
not  have  seen  the  Capitol  in  the  form  he  de- 
picted it  later  than  1747.  The  period  of  its 

origin  is  therefore  pro- 
bably limited  between 
these  dates,  and  since 
a  series  of  carefully 
drawn  specimens  of 
flora  and  fauna  is  in- 
cluded, it  is  probable 
the  author  was  a  natur- 
alist. There  were  at 
least  four  engravers 
especially  connected 
with  early  Virginia. 
John  Mitchell  re- 
turned to  England 
in  1744  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  to  publish 
a  map  of  Virginia. 
Mark  Catesby  was  in 
Virginia  on  his  way 
to  the  Carolinas  and 
was  in  Williamsburg 
to  visit  relatives,  as  he 
records  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Xatural 


WILLIAMSBURG  WAS  ERECTED 
SURROUNDING  WALL  REBUILT 
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History  of  the  Carolinas  pub- 
lished in  1734.  But  he 
was  there  considerably 
before  the  year  1732, 
when  the  chapel  wing  of 
the  College  was  built.  But 
for  this  (Catesby  being 
himself  an  engraver,  since 
he  executed  his  own  plates 
for  his  great  work),  his 
name  would  be  a  plausible 
one  to  suggest.  John  Clay- 
ton is  another  possibility. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Glou- 
cester County  and  sup- 
plied the  material  for  the 
Flora  Virginica  edited  by 
Gronovius  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1739.  Finally 
there  was  John  Bartram 
of  Pennsylvania  who  for 
thirty-eight  years  was  in 
correspondence  with  the 
Quaker  botanist,  Peter 
Collinson,  reporting  on 
his  travels,  sending  speci- 
mens, seeds,  and  playing 
his  part  in  introducing 
new-world  plants  to  old- 
world  gardens  to  a  degree 
which  has  been  largely 
forgotten  to-day.  In  1737 
Collinson  asked  him  to 
make  a  trip  to  Virginia 
and  in  1 738  he  spent  a  day 
in  Williamsburg  at  the 
home  of  Col.  Custis,  to 
whom  he  wrote  later  re- 
ferring to  it,  and  he  speaks 
of  it  again  in  the  report 
he  made  to  Collinson. 
These  letters  now  belong 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  Bartram  would  in  that  year 
have  seen  the  Williamsburg  buildings  as  de- 
picted in  the  Bodleian  plate,  although  this 
alone  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  attributing 
it  to  him.  His  son,  William,  later  became  an 
accomplished  draughtsman,  but  his  age  pre- 
cludes any  connexion  with  the  engraving. 
Peter  Collinson  was  in  communication  with 


No.  XVII. — HOUSE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  .THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  STRUCTURE,  1732 


all  these  men.  His  library,  including  drawings 
and  relative  material,  passed  to  his  grandson 
and  was  later  sold  at  auction  at  Ipswich  in 
1 834  {vide  Brett-James,  The  Life  of  Peter  Collin- 
son). It  is  only  reasonable  to  search  his  volu- 
minous correspondence  with  his  many  friends 
in  America,  when  tracing  a  subject  of  this 
type  and  period.  The  importance  of  the  Bod- 
leian engraving  in  connexion  with  the  present 
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work  has  caused  all  the  possible  names  to  be 
studied  very  carefully,  and,  because  a  natur- 
alist is  in  question,  a  survey  of  this  field  recalls 
a  little  known  phase  of  colonial  history. 

Based  on  all  the  evidence  that  could  be 
brought  together,  Williamsburg  has  taken 
form  and  to-day  presents  a  complete  picture : 
there  are  details  still  to  be  added,  but  in  the 
main  the  greater  outlines  are  there.  The  Capi- 
tol stands  at  one  end  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Street,  and  the  College  at  the  other.  With- 
in its  mile-long  length  are  Bruton  Parish 
Church,  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  the  Public  Mag- 
azine, the  Court  House,  and  the  formal  little 
town  house  which  Philip  Ludwell  of  Green- 
spring  built  in  1 7 1 7  that  he  might  have  a  resi- 
dence for  the  'Public  Times'  which  drew 
everyone  to  Williamsburg.  There  are  other 


residences,  inns  and  shops  along  this  historic 
thoroughfare,  and  a  few  new  buildings  in 
'Tidewater  Virginia  Colonial'  architecture 
to  take  care  of  the  business  needs  of  the  city. 
At  half  its  length  the  Palace  Green  makes  a 
right  angle,  leading  to  the  north  and  provid- 
ing an  open  approach  to  the  Palace.  The  en- 
tire Colonial  area  forms  roughly  a  rectangu- 
lar section  cut  in  half  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Street. "What  has  been  accomplished  with- 
in this  area  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  four  hundred  modern  structures 
have  been  pulled  down  in  order  to  complete 
this  restoration.  Of  the  buildings  which  re- 
create the  aspect  of  the  Colonial  capital,  more 
than  ninety  have  been  built  anew  on  the  orig- 
inal foundations,  and  more  than  sixty  which 
are  original  buildings  have  been  restored. 


No.  XVIII.-THE  PALACE  GREEN,  AS  SEEN  FROM  WINDOWS  OF  GOVERNOR'S  PALACE  :  THE  GATES  SHOW  THE  CYPHER  OF  GEORGE  I 
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A  NEW-FOUND  CASQUE 
BY  THE  NEGROLI 


By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


THE  splendid  Re- 
naissance head- 
piece that  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article  has 
only  come  to  light  within 
the  last  few  months.  Its 
past  history  is  unrecorded, 
in  what  circumstances  it 
reached  this  country  can 
only  be  surmised,  but 
upon  careful  examination 
there  can  be  no  question 
thatitwasproduced  about 
1545-1550  in  the  work- 
shops of  those  supreme 
craftsmen,  the  brothers 
Negroli  of  Milan.  The  ul- 
timate inspiration  of  this 
and  similar  grotesque 
casques  and  of  their  orna- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain sculptures  of  Verro- 
chio,  though  it  must  have 
reached  the  Milanese  mas- 
ter-armourers at  second 
hand  through  the  medium 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
pencil .  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, that  this  masterly 
manifestation  of  the  ham- 
merman's craft  is  indeed 
a  production  of  the  anvil 
of  Paolo  or  Filippo  Negroli 
calls  for  justification,  since  both  Herr  Wende- 
lin  Boeheim  and  Sir  Guy  Laking  pronounced 
a  twin  casque,  the  famous  'Hauben  mit  dem 
Lewengesicht'  in  the  WafTensammlung  of  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  at  Vienna,  to  be 
the  work  of  that  great  craftsman  Lucio  Picin- 
ino  of  Milan.  And  their  finding  has  been  re- 
cently endorsed  by  both  Dr.  August  Grosz  and 
Dr.  Bruno  Thomas,  respectively  Director  and 


No.  I.— RENAISSANCE  CASQUE,  MADE  BY  THE  NEGROLI  OF  MILAN  ABOUT  1550  :  THE  SKULL  IS  EM- 
BOSSED WITH  A  DEMI-FIGURE  OF  VICTORY,  ALSO  WITH  FLOWERING  SCROLLS  AND  MILITARY  TROPHIES 


Curator  of  the  WafTensammlung  at  Vienna. 

Despite  these  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments, however,  a  few  Continental  scholars 
have  begun  to  regard  this  identification  with 
a  certain  doubt.  Dr.  Paul  Post,  Curator  of  the 
Zeughaus  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  the  defini- 
tive article  on  Lucio  Picinino  in  Thieme- 
Becker's  Kiinstler-Lexikon,  admits  that  the  main 
evidence  on  which  this  casque  has  been  as- 
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No.  II.— RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  CASQUE  SEEN  IN  NO.  I,  EMBOSSED  WITH  A  DEMI-FIGURE  OF 
FAME,  AND  ON  THE  COMB  AN  OPEN  BOOK  :  No.  Ill  (BELOW)  THE  INSCRIPTION  ENLARGED 

cribed  to  the  great  Milanese  smith  is  entirely  valueless. 

The  'Hauben  mit  dem  Lewengesicht'  and  the  'Me- 
dusa shield' which  companions  it  form  part  of  the  corslet 
of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tyrol  (i  529-1 595). 
These  two  armaments  were  seemingly  made  to  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  or  about  the  year  1 550. 
The  authority  for  this  is  the  first  half  of  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  two  'writing-tablets'  which  appear  among 
the  ornaments  on  the  shield — carolo  v  iM[peratori] 
s[emper]  A[ugusto]  D[ivo].  The  second  half  of  the  in- 
scription, a  series  of  disjointed  letters,  was  extended  by 
Boeheim  into  a  sentence  indicating  that  the  shield  and 
head-piece  were  a  gift  to  the  Archduke,  and  from  the 
presence  of  the  letters  L.P.F.  that  they  were  made  by 
Lucio  Picinino.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  solution  has 
never  been  held  satisfactory,  and  some  years  ago  Dr. 
Erich  Haenel  of  Dresden  suggested  F[e]R[dinan]D[us] 


A[ustriae]  A[rchidux] 
L.p[rinceps]  F[ratri] 
v[indicavit]  D[onum] 
(Paul  Schubring:  Ital- 

ienische  Studien  (1929), 
p.  98),  an  interpreta- 
tion which,  however, 
necessitates  the  rever- 
sal of  the  roles  of  donor 
and  recipient.  Never- 
theless it  is  upon  the 
very  unsteady  foun- 
dation of  Boeheim's 
explication  that  all 
'the  work  of  Lucio  Pi- 
cinino in  his  early 
manner'  has  been 
identified,  work  that 
should  in  almost  every 
instance  be  given  to 
the  Negroli. 

It  is  curious  what  a 
hypnotic  and  baneful 
influence  this  discred- 
ited inscription  has 
had  upon  connois- 
seurs. It  is  the  only 
shred  of  evidence  that 
ties  these  pieces  to  Pi- 
cinino, but  though 
Boeheim's  interpreta- 
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£',);!LINGAME 

PUGLIC  UBKAfl 


tion  is  recognized  as  utterly  unreliable,  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  that  savant  yet 
illogically  persists.  The  most  recent  bio- 
grapher of  Lucio  Picinino,  though  obviously 
suffering  from  doubts,  nevertheless  includes 
these  Vienna  pieces  among  his  work. 

Apart  from  the  purely  technical  grounds 
that  induce  me  to  assign  the  Vienna  pieces  to 
the  Negroli,  grounds  which  will  be  set  forth 
and  discussed  later,  there  exists  one  excellent 
reason  for  doubting  Picinino's  authorship. 
This  casque  and  shield  may  be  accepted  as 
having  been  made  about  1550  or  1552, 
though  some  authorities  have  been  tempted 
to  put  them  a  year  or  two  later;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  both  armaments 
are  the  masterpieces  of  a  workman  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  one  who  was  still  in- 
spired by  those  Leonardesque  influences  that 
had  shaped  his  earlier  work,  but  who  yet 
yielded  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  out- 
line and  construction  of  the  skull  of  the 
casque,  to  the  less  vigorous  ideals  of  a  later 
day.  Lucio  Picinino,  we  learn  on  the  author- 
ity of  Paolo  Morigia's  Historia  deW  antichita  di 
Milano  published  at  Venice  in  1592,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antonio  Picinino  the  famous 
Milanese  sword-smith  who  died  aged  eighty 
in  1589.  This  must  mean  that  Lucio  was  born 


No.  IV. — GROTESQUE  CASQUE  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION,  DESCRIBED  AS 
FLORENTINE,  CIRCA    1540,  BUT  MORE  PROBABLY  THE  WORK  OF   THE  NEGROLI 


No.V.— FRONT  OF  CASQUE  SEEN  IN  NO.  I,  SHOWING  THE  'FALL' 
SPLENDIDLY  EMBOSSED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  LION'S  MASK 


not  earlier  than  about  1 530,  and  it 
is  utterly  incredible  that  so  young 
a  smith,  even  supposing,  as  Dr. 
Grosz  has  suggested,  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Negroli  brothers, 
could  have  not  only  won  sufficient 
distinction  by  about  1 550-1 552  to 
have  merited  the  Imperial  patron- 
age, but  could  have  achieved  so 
perfect  a  mastery  of  his  material 
as  to  produce  these  superbly 
achieved  armaments. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  is  a  third  head- 
piece of  this  type.  It  came  in  turn 
from  the  collection  of  the  Conde 
de  Casa  Rojas,  Marques  del  Bosch 
of  Valencia,  and  then  from  that 
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No.  VI.— CLASSICALLY  DESIGNED  CASQUE  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION  :  MILANESE  WORK- 
MANSHIP, C.   1550  :   THIS  PIECE  IS  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  NEGROLI  OUTLINE  AND  ENRICHMENT 


of  the  Due  de  Dino.  This  casque  is,  however, 
incomplete,  in  that  it  lacks  its  lion's  mask 
'fall'  and  its  neck-plate. 

Considered  structurally  there  is  one  feature 
present  in  these  three  casques  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  the  accepted  work  of 
Lucio  Picinino.  In  each  the  skull  over  the 
brow  has  been  cut  away  and  the  opening 
filled  with  a  pivoted  plate  (missing  from  the 
London  casque)  to  permit  of  a  closer  adjust- 
ment to  the  head.  This  element  is,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  work  of  the  Negroli,  and  it  is 
on  this  plate  that  the  brothers  were  accus- 
tomed to  sign  their  masterpieces. 

Comparison  between  the  ornament  upon 
these  headpieces  and  the  Vienna  buckler, 
and  that  upon  accepted  works  of  Lucio  Pici- 
nino is  a  simple  matter.  There  exist  in  the 
great  public  collections  of  Europe  and 
America  a  number  of  armours  and  detached 
elements  which  are  his  undoubted  handi- 
work. The  earliest  of  these  is  the  corslet  of  the 
Duke  of  Sessa  built  about  1560,  now  in  the 


Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.  It 
is  a  splendidly  de- 
signed panoply  orna- 
mented with  a  bal- 
anced pattern  of  ver- 
tical bands  of  emboss- 
ing, alternating  with 
plain  surfaces.  All  the 
motifs  are  those  that 
one  has  learnt  to  asso- 
ciate with  Picinino — 
putti,  grotesque  masks, 
classical  figures  in  car- 
touches, and  bands  of 
fruit  and  foliage — and 
they  can  be  traced  in 
their  swift  decadence 
in  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most 
characteristic  of  Pi(  i- 
nino's  work,  his  arm- 
ours of  about  1570  to 
1580  preserved  in  the 
Wallace  Collection 
and  at  Madrid.  While 
the  kinship  between 
the  Sessa  and  the  later 
armours  is  obvious,  there  exists  no  semblance 
of  a  relationship  between  the  former  and  the 
pieces  at  Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand  the  principal  decora- 
tive motifs  which  enrich  these  three  casques 
— the  embossed  winged  female  demi-figures 
of  Fame  and  Victory  with  their  attributes, 
which  appear  upon  the  skulls — are  character- 
istic of  the  Negroli  workshops.  Each  fig- 
ure ends  in  a  skirt  of  acanthus  foliage  from 
beneath  which  spring  flowering  scrolls  end- 
ing in  volutes  upon  the  forehead  and  at  the 
back.  Both  stylistically  and  technically  there 
is  an  extremely  close  resemblance  between 
this  decoration  and  the  embossed  and  chased 
ornament  on  the  known  works  of  the  Ne- 
groli. This  kinship  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  scroll-work  on  the  skull  of  the  helmet 
of  Franc,ois  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  by 
Paolo  de  Negroli  in  the  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum of  Art,  and  in  the  demi-figures  within 
foliage  and  chiselled  tendrils  on  theFilippo  de 
Negroli  casque,  signed  and  dated  1543,  for- 
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No.VU.—HAUBEX  MIT  DEM  LEWENGESICHT  OF  ARCHDUKE  FERDINAND  (1529- 
1595)  OF  THE  TYROL  :  MADE  C.  1550  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


Museum  and  the  other  by  Filippo 
Negroli  in  the  Louvre. 

It  is,  however,  the  'Lewengesicht' 
forming  the  'fall,'  which  proves  the 
Vienna  and  London  casques  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Negroli.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  design,  carried  out  by  bril- 
liant forging,  embossing  and  chasing, 
which  Picinino  never  approached. 
Both  in  quality  and  character  it  is 
closely  akin  to  the  visor  of  the  Neg- 
roli-de  Guise  helmet  in  New  York, 
and  to  those  two  magnificent  casques 
in  the  Wallace  Collection  (Nos.  108 
and  105,  here  Nos.  ivand  vi),  which, 
though  ascribed  respectively  to  un- 
known craftsmen  of  Florence  and 
Milan,  appear  to  me  to  be  undoubted 
Negroli  work. 

The  decoration  on  the  combs  of  the 
three  head-pieces  differs  in  each  case 
— battling  tritons  in  the  Vienna  and 
New  York  examples,  separated  in  the 
latter  by  a  classical  vase;  trophies  of 
arms,  cannon,  musical  instruments 
and  an  open  book  with  an  inscription 
in  Greek  capitals  on  the  London 
casque.  Again  while  the  combs  of 


merly  in  the  Pierpont- 
Morgan  Collection  and 
now  also  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  The 
demi-figures  of  Fame 
and  Victory  are  again 
closely  akin  both  in  style 
and  execution  to  the 
seated  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory on  the  burgonet  D. 
30  in  the  Real  Armeria  at 
Madrid,  which  is  signed 
and  dated  f-et-fra- 

DE  'NEGROLIS'FACI'A' 

mdxxxxv  (No.  viii). 

Other  technical  anal- 
ogies are  observable  be- 
tween the  scroll-work  on 
these  casques  and  that 
on  two  breast-plates, 
one  signed  paulus  neg- 
roli in  the  Metropolitan 


No.  VIII  -  RENAISSANCE  CASQUE  EMBOSSED  WITH  SEATED  FIGURES  OF  FAME  AND  VICTORY 
SIGNED    BY  THE  NEGROLI   BROTHERS  AND  DATED  1545  :  IN  THE  REAL  ARMERIA  AT  MADRID 
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the  first  two  are  topped  by  a  roping,  quite 
characterless  in  the  Vienna  example,  the 
last  has  a  finely  executed  border  of  acan- 
thus leaves.  There  exist  other  slight  dif- 
ferences. In  the  London  casque  damascen- 
ing has  been  used  sparingly  only  upon  the 
comb,  whereas  it  has  been  employed  lavish- 
ly on  that  at  Vienna;  and  on  the  latter 
casque  the  margin  of  the  neck-plate  is  split 
into  a  series  of  outwardly  turned  volutes, 
while  in  the  London  example  it  is  turned 
over  into  a  deep  flange,  a  treatment  which 
suggests  that  it  is  of  an  early  date. 

The  only  decorative  features  present  on 
these  three  casques,  which  also  make  an 
appearance  on  accepted  works  of  Lucio 
Picinino  are  the  volutes  which  margin  the 
neck-plate  of  the  Vienna  head-piece  and 
the  slashed  moulding  above  an  escalloped 
fringe  on  the  'falls'  above  the  lion  masks. 
Both  features  appear  on  many  Picinino 
casques,  the  volutes  being  prominent  both 
on  the  peaks  and  tails  of  casques  at  Madrid 
(No.  ix),  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Vienna  shield,  which  is  patently  the 
work  of  the  same  hand  as  the  casque,  also 
presents  many  decorative  features  which 


No.  IX.— RENAISSANCE  CASQUE  MADE  BY  LUCIO  PICININO  OF  MILAN  ABOUT  1570  :  THIS  IS 
A  VERY  CHARACTERISTIC  EXAMPLE  OF  HIS  LATER  WORK  :  IN  THE  REAL  ARMERIA  AT  MADRID 


No.  X— LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
HELMETED  CONDOTTIERO  NOW 
IN  THE  MALCOLM  COLLECTION 
IN  BRITISH  MUSEUM  (DRAWING) 


are  characteristic  of 
armaments  emanating 
from  the  Negroli  work- 
shops.  One  of  their 
most  splendid  arma- 
ments is  the  famous 
'Medusa  shield'  made 
for  the  Emperor 
Charle  V  in  1541  in 
the  Real  Armeria  at 
Madrid  (Valencia  de 
Don  Juan  :  Catalogo, 
No.  D  64).  It  is  signed 
and  dated  'philipp- 

JACOBI'ET'F- NEGROLI' 
FACIEBANT-M'D-XXXXI.' 

An  almost  identical 
winged  head  appears 
on  the  'Medusa  Shield' 
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in  Drury  Fortnum  Bequest  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  (G.  F.  Laking:  An  Early  Work  of 
Lucio  Picinino — Burlington  Magazine,  XXXI 
(191 7),  p.  26),  a  target  of  such  splendid  sim- 
plicity and  supreme  craftsmanship  that  even 
Laking,  who  gave  it  to  Picinino,  yet  admitted 
that  it  was  'a  piece  of  enriched  armour  that 
can  be  put  in  the  same  category  of  concep- 
tive  design  with  the  works  of  the  great  Neg- 
roli  family  of  Milan.'  Possibly  an  even  closer 
link  between  the  Vienna  armaments  and  the 
Negroli  is  afforded  by  the  Pierpont-Morgan 
casque  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  which  is  not  only  enriched 
with  scrolled  foliage  and  demi-figures,  but  is 
also  embossed  on  the  peak  with  a  winged 


Medusa  head  which  is  a  miniature  of  that  on 
the  Vienna  shield. 

The  London  casque  must  have  originally 
been  companioned  by  a  buckler.  Such  was 
the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the  period. 
Judging  by  the  Vienna  buckler  the  essential 
features  of  this  missing  shield  must  have  been 
a  Medusa  mask,  busts  of  the  Emperors  and 
possibly  (on  the  evidence  of  the  ornament  on 
the  comb)  a  border  of  military  and  musical 
trophies.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  be  known 
of  the  history  of  this  casque — it  has  been  in 
England  for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  if 
not  more,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  Pratt's  hunting  in 
Spain  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  in  the 

[Continued  on  page  339] 


No.  XI.— BUCKLER,  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  MEDUSA,  COMPANIONING  THE  CASQUE  NO.  VII,  BELONGING 
TO  THE  ARCHDUKE  FERDINAND  OF  THE  TYROL  :  IN  THE  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM  AT  VIENNA 
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SIR  JEREMIAH  COLMAN'S  COLLECTION 

By  CLIFFORD  B AX 


TO  examine  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman's  fas- 
cinating collection  of  cricket  pictures  is 
to  watch  the  development  of  the  game 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  that  is 
almost  to  say  that  we  can  watch  it  from  the 
beginning.  The  game  certainly  seems  to  have 
distracted  the  youth  of  Plantagenet  times,  but 
in  1734,  the  date  of  the  earliest  picture  in  this 
collection,  cricket  must  still  have  been  a  sim- 
ple and  occasional  country  pastime.  There  is, 
indeed,  great  charm  in  the  eighteenth-century 
pictures.  Take,  for  example,  this  picture 
painted  in  1734  (No.  i).  It  is  by  Francis  Hay- 
man  ( 1 708-1 776),  who  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  wicket  still, 
of  course,  consists  of  two  stumps  or  sticks  with 
another  balanced  across  them.  The  bat  is  a 


No.  I.— PICTURE  PAINTED  IN  1734  BY  FRANCIS  HAYMAN,  R.A.  :  NOTE  THE  CURVED  CLUB  USED  FOR  BAT 


thin  curved  club.  The  ball  is  white.  The 
batsman  and  the  wicket-keeper  have  never 
dreamed  of  protecting  themselves  with  pads 
or  gloves;  and  if  the  former  is  wearing  what 
looks  to  us  like  a  nightcap,  and  if  the  latter  is 
as  bald  as  a  coot,  we  may  assume,  no  doubt, 
that  somewhere  there  are  wigs  on  the  green. 
The  scorer,  cutting  notches  in  his  scoring- 
stick,  is  sitting  serenely,  you  will  observe,  at 
point,  and  from  this  we  may  surmise  that  the 
batsmen  of  that  period  could  not  'cut'  so 
well  as  the  notchers. 

In  Gentlemen  against  Players  at  Blading,  Isle  of 
Wight  (No.  ii)  (1760),  the  two-stump  wicket 
remains,  but  the  batsman  now  wears  a  white 
shirt  and  vermilion  breeches.  The  fielders  use 
a  peaked  cap,  something  like  a  jockey's.  The 

scorers,  taking  their 
ease  upon  the  grass, 
have  removed  them- 
selves to  cover-point, 
and  one  umpire  has  al- 
ready sought  safety  by 
retiring  to  square-leg. 
In  another  picture  of 
the  same  date  the  um- 
pires, one  in  a  long  red 
coat,  the  other  in  a  long 
blue  coat,  are  holding 
bats;  and  so  casual  is 
the  game  that  two  gran- 
dees  on  horseback, 
pestered  by  a  beggar, 
are  outraging  the  pro- 
prieties by  riding  up 
directly  behind  the 
bowler's  arm.  Again, 
in  A  Game  of  Cricket  at 
Hambledon  (1777),  the 
players  are  wearing 
whiteshirts  and  breech- 
es; the  third  stump, 
introduced  three  vears 
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graving,  done  in 
1 8 1 1 ,  after  Thomas 
Rowlandson(i  756- 
1827)  (No. iv). This 
amusing  fantasia  is 
an  excellent  speci- 
men of  Rowland- 
son's  lively  line  and 
immense  gusto. 

Perhaps  the  chief 
interest  of  United 
England  XI  versus 
XXII  Gentlemen  of 
Oxford  (1820),  ex- 
cept to  a  cricketer, 
is  the  painting,  in 
the  background,  of 
Christchurch  (No. 
v) ;  but  any  mod- 
ern cricketer  must  be  impressed  also  by  the 
odds  which  United  England  could  afford 
to  give  to  the  University.  By  this  time  crick- 
et must  have  become  a  fairly  widespread 
game.  Everybody  knows  that  Byron  played 


No.  II. — PICTURE  OF  1760,  ENTITLED  GENTLEMEN  AGAINST  PLAYERS  AT  BRA  DING ,  TSLE  OF  WIGHT 


earlier,  has  taken  up  its  position,  and  the  scor- 
ers, a  daring  race,  have  now  settled  themselves 
in  chairs  at  silly  mid-on.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1785,  Cricket  between  Kent  and  Darnlefs  Picked 
Men  at  Te  Old  George  near  Maidstone  shows  the 
players  in  scarlet  waistcoats  and  an  umpire  in 
a  scarlet  coat.  The  umpire  has  posted  him- 
self once  more  in  his  now  traditional  place. 
He,  too,  holds  a  bat.  Could  these  primeval 
umpires  have  been,  as  so  often  their  successors 
are  in  a  boys'  match,  the  next-men-in  ?  They 
could  have  whipped  off  their  long  coats  in  a 
twinkling.  It  is  with  surprise  that  we  see  two 
of  them,  in  tricorne  hats,  standing  side  by  side 
in  Cricket  as  played  by  the  Gentlemens'  Club,  White 
Conduit  House  (near  Islington).  The  date  of  this 
picture  is  given  as  1784. 

A  little  earlier  (1778),  as  though  to  remind 
us  that  women  cricketers  are  no  novelty,  we 
have  the  delightful  mezzotint  of  Miss  Wicket 
and  Miss  Trigger  (after  John  Collet),  and  un- 
der their  portraits  we  shall  find  this  gallant 
couplet: 

''Miss  TRIGGER  you  see  is  an  excellent  SHOT, 
And  forty  jive  Notches  Miss  WICKET'S  just 

got; 

and  forty-five  is,  after  all,  a  very  fair  score  for 
anyone  except  Mr.  Bradman,  who  at  present 
unbalances  the  game  (No.  hi).  Women  figure 
also,  though  not  so  attractively,  in  Rural  Sports, 
or  a  Cricket  Match  Extraordinary,  a  coloured  en- 


Miss  wicket  and  Miss  Trigger. 

MihTllOOl  ■  JOO  Ice  \S  «n  ncrllrnt  Shut    Ami  foilv  f|y<  Vi.i.  hi  »  .Mif.  \\  u  Kl  T»  jull  y.t 

No.  III. — MISS  WICKET  AND  MISS  TRIGGER  :  MEZZOTINT  PUB- 
LISHED 1778    AFTER  AN  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  BY  JOHN  COLLET 
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.  anxrs  m.<  crickkt  match  txi*  :os, 
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No.  IV.— AN  AMUSING  COLOURED  PRINT  OF  LADIES  AT  CRICKET,  AFTER  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
WITH  APPROPRIATE   INSCRIPTION  :  RURAL  SPORTS,  OR  A   CRICKET  MATCH  EXTRAORDINARY 


for  Harrow,  but  some  people  forget  that  John 
Keats  also  handled  a  bat.  The  popularity  of 
the  game  is  revealed  by  its  use  in  political 
caricature.  In  one  of  the  pictures  which  we 
are  reproducing  you  will  see  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  the  owl  of 
wisdom  for  a  cricket- 
cap  (No.  vi),  about  to 
smite  a  winged  ball, 
very  much  like  a  scor- 
pion, which  represents 
Napoleon,  and  the 
three  graceful  damsels 
who  form  a  wicket  be- 
hind the  Duke  are  cry- 
ing out  'A  bas  le  ty- 
rant!'  Sir  Jeremiah  also 
possesses  two  other 
politico-cricket  carica- 
tures, one  showing  the 
boroughmongers 

howVd  out  by  the  K  G 

andAll  England  (No.v'n) , 
the  other  ( 1 834)  depict- 
ing how  King  William 
the  Fourth  scattered  Lord 
Brougham' s  wicket. 
The  changes  at  a- 


bout  this  time  in  cos- 
tume and  in  tactics  are 
displayed  by  two 
other  pictures.  In  a 
painting  by  Robert 
Pollard  (1755-1838) 
the  batsmen  are  still 
not  using  leg-guards, 
and  that,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains why  the  captain 
of  the  opposing  side 
has  placed  two  men  at 
cover-point  and  ano- 
ther two  at  mid-off.  Al- 
ternatively, of  course, 
we  may  attribute  this 
eccentricity  to  the 
painter.  In  Gloucester- 
shire at  Somerset  ( 1 83 1 ) , 
white  costumes  are  the 
general  wear,  but  the 
players  are  unwilling  to 
be  parted  from  their 
black  toppers  and  they  prefer  to  play  in  braces. 

In  a  picture  by  C.  Rosenberg  of  Kenning- 
ton  Oval  as  it  was  in  1847,  we  find  that  red 
breeches  and  nightcaps  have  long  since  gone 
out  (No.  viii).  Here  at  last  all  the  cricketers 


No.  v.— PICTURE  PAINTED  IN  1820,  SHOWING  UNITED  ENGLAND  XI  VERSUS  XXII  GENTLEMEN  OF 
WITH  INTERESTING   VIEW  OF  CHRISTCHURCH,  OXFORD,  SEEN  IN  THE   BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
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are  wearing  white  flannels,  but, 
even  so,  they  will  not  discard  their 
top  hats,  and  this  is  not  surprising 
if  we  remember  that,  fifty  years 
later,  a  top  hat  was  a  symbol  of 
gentility.  In  old  numbers  of  Punch 
you  will  find  decayed  gentlemen 
wearing  very  tall  hats  even  in  a 
ginshop.  Myself  when  young,  and 
also  in  middle-age,  did  eagerly  fre- 
quent the  Oval,  and  for  me — as 
for  how  many  other  enthusiasts — 
there  is  an  almost  pathetic  charm 
about  Sir  Jeremiah's  picture  of  the 
Oval  as  men  knew  it  some  ninety 
years  ago.  Where  is  the  mighty  pa- 
vilion, where  the  grandstands,  where  the  no- 
torious gasometers,  those  magnificent  marks 
for  hostile  aircraft?  In  place  of  them  we  look 
upon  a  tall  white  house,  which  Sir  Jeremiah 
says  was  known  as  the  professionals'  quarters, 
and  a  long  red  shed  which  may  be  an  embry- 
onic form  of  the  present  pavilion.  Did  the  pro- 
fessionals live,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground,  just 
as  mediaeval  parsons  sometimes  lived  in  their 
churches  ? 

In  Parker's  Piece,  Cambridge,  in  i860,  the 


No.  VI.— A  POLITICO-CRICKET  CARICATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 
WITH  OWL  OF  WISDOM  FOR   CAP,   HITTING   A   BALL  REPRESENTING  NAPOLEON 


University  Eleven  are  wearing  their  pale  blue 
colours,  but  the  ribbons,  rather  surprisingly, 
adorn  straw-hats  or  'boaters';  and  even  at 
this  date,  the  batsman,  if  only  he,  is  faithful  to 
braces.  Sir  Jeremiah  has  also  a  picture  of  some 
men  playing  a  match  at  Chichester  in  1852, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
there  is  only  a  round-arm  bowler  in  action,  he 
is  supported  by  four  slip-fielders.  And,  com- 
ing from  the  same  year,  there  is  a  startling 
picture  by  C.  G.  Verburgh.  It  represents  a 

match  at  Rotterdam 
in  1852,  the  umpire  re- 
verting to  type  and 
standing,  to  the  peril  of 
his  bones,  at  very  silly 
mid-wicket.  In  the 
background  eight 
windmills  are  at  work. 

Many  recipients  of 
Christmas  cards  last 
year  will  already  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  quaint 
picture  of  Charles 
Dickens  bowling  the 
first  ball  (he  bowled 
underhand)  in  a  char- 
ity match  at  the  back 
of  Gads  Hill  Place  (No. 
ix).  In  1868  the  field- 


0WLD  OUT  or  tht  K  -G     All  EngUntf  aqainsl  tkt  BorocfjAmonger  j . 

BI.— ANOTHER  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  POLITICO-CRICKET  CARICATURE  IN  SIR  JEREMIAH 
!AN'S  COLLECTION  :  BOWL'D  OUT,  OR  THE  K  G  &  ALL  ENGLAND  AGAINST  THE  BOROUGH  MONGERS 


ers,  we  notice,  are  ar- 
ranged in  what,  until 
the  coming  of  Mr.  No- 
ble, would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  ortho- 
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No.  VIII.— A  PICTURE  OF  KENNINGTON  OVAL  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1847  :  BY  C.  ROSENBERG 


dox  field;  and  how  pleasing  to  see  that  most  of 
them  are  enthusiastically  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs while  Dickens  sends  down  what  was 


No.  IX. — CHARLES  DICKENS  BOWLING  THE  FIRST  BALL  IN  A  MATCH  AT  GADS  HILL  PLACE 


probably  a  luscious  long- 
hop  or  a  despicable 
grub.  .  .  . 

Just  as  it  is  of  interest  to 
a  cricket-lover  to  see  the 
Oval  as  it  appeared  to  the 
meagre  public  of  1847,  so 
is  it  delightful  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  Melbourne  Cricket 
Ground  as  it  was  in  1864 
(No.  x).  The  game,  obvi- 
ously, is  still  quite  inform- 
al. There  is  very  little  ac- 
commodation for  onlook- 
ers, and  we  are  back,  as  we 
study  this  picture,  in  a 
period  when,  I  daresay, 
twenty -two  Australians 
would  have  had  to  muster 
if  they  were  to  play  the 
'Picked  Men'  of  England. 
Then,  too,  we  must  look 
with  delight  and  venera- 
tion at  the  old  photograph 
(1878)  of  Carshalton  Park 
XI.  Here  we  shall  find  at  least  three  cricketers 
who  will  be  famous  until  the  last  stumps  are 
drawn.  Here,  in  fact,  is  Sir  Jeremiah  himself 
at  a  very  tender  age,  and 
yet  with  a  light  in  his  eyes 
which  ought  to  have  pro- 
phesied to  the  photograph- 
er that  this  lad  would  ulti- 
mately become  a  popular 
President  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club;  and 
— mirabile  dictu — whom  do 
we  see  among  his  pleasant 
companions  but  James 
Southerton,  a  great  slow 
bowler,  and  the  immortal 
Edward  Pooley  (1838- 
1907),  who  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  playing  for  Surrey 
against  Sussex,  set  up  a 
wicket-keeping  record 
which  seventy  years  have 
not  been  able  to  lower.  We 
must  look  with  reverence 
upon  a  photograph  of  so 
renowned  a  man,  and  it  is 
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something  to  have  called 
upon  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man, who  once  saw  Pooley 
plain  (No.  xi). 

During  my  life  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how 
many  authors  and  music- 
ians have  cared  keenly 
about  cricket,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  little  odd  that 
so  few  good  painters 
should  have  been  attract- 
ed by  a  game  which  has  in 
it  so  much  of  classical 
grace.  The  reader  of  these 
pages  will  acknowledge 
the  beauty  of  W.  H.  Hunt's 
picture  of  a  pretty  boy 
lashing  out  at  a  loose  ball 
(No.  xii) ;  and  indeed  Sir 
Jeremiah  has  assembled 
numerous  paintings  which 
would  give  pleasure  to  an 
art-lover  who  might  know  nothing  of  cricket. 
There  is,  too,  that  series  of  illustrations  to  a 
cricket  book  (I  forget  which)  designed  by  no 
less  a  man  than  G.  F.  Watts;  and  yet,  on  the 
whole,  artists  have  not 
seized  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Frank  Woolley 
hitting  a  six  to  leg  or  E. 
A.  Macdonald  about  to 
send  down  an  express  on 
the  off-stump  made  pic- 
tures more  lovely  than  any 
that  could  have  been  made 
by  the  ballet-dancers  who 
inspired  Degas. 

You  and  I,  reader  and 
writer,  may  yield  to  no 
man  in  our  enthusiasm 
over  a  modern  test-match, 
and  yet  it  is,  I  suspect,  to 
those  earliest  pictures  that 
we  should  most  fondly  re- 
turn :  those  paintings  that 
show  cricket  in  its  infancy, 
not  much  different  from 
an  impromptu  game  of 
rounders  in  the  back-gar 


No.  X.— A  PICTURE  SHOWING  MELBOURNE  CRICKET  GROUND  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  YEAR  1864 


bushes  at  cover-point,  though  nobody  resented 
them;  when  the  scorers  could  sit  placidly  at 
point  or  at  mid-on;  and  when  to  any  game  of 
cricket  there  was  a  background  of  unspoiled 


( / 1 /;>//  r/// 'o/>    /'<< r/t  ,  /■'/<  r,  // 


den;    When    there    Were         No.  XI.— CARSHALTON  PARK  XI  :  BACK  ROW,  POOLEY  (3)  ;  SOUTHERTON  (6);  SIR  J   COLMAN  (8) 
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No.  XII.— PICTURE  OF  A  BOY  HITTING  AT  A  CRICKET  BALL:  BY  W.  H.  HUNT 


countryside,  and  no  stands,  no  turnstiles,  no 
'crowd'  and  no  press-reports.  The  earliest  of 
Sir  Jeremiah's  pictures  show  cricket  as  a  game 
which  men  are  playing  for  the  fun  of  it — as 
though  they  were  still  high-spirited  boys. 

On  the  day  that  you  are  looking  at  these 
old  pictures,  all  cricketers  will  be  thinking 
about  the  first  Test  Match  of  1938,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  turn  back  to 
the  picture  of  Melbourne  Cricket  Ground  in 
1864.  That  the  ground  should  have  been  so 
rustical  at  so  late  a  time  is  very  surprising, 
for  the  first  of  all  Test  Matches  was  played,  in 
Australia,  only  twelve  years  after  this  picture 
was  painted.  According  to  Wisden,  the  cricket- 
er's 'stud-book,'  the  'third  Test  Match,  at  Mel- 
bourne (1936),  broke  the  records  for  attend- 
ances and  receipts :  350,534  persons  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  receipts  amounted  to  £30,124.' 


Fifty  pounds  may  have  seemed  a 
handsome  haul  in  1876.  Moreover,  if 
we  look  at  this  picture  more  closely, 
perhaps  under  a  magnifying  glass,  we 
shall  notice  a  most  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  field.  The  batsman  is  a 
left-hander,  and  you  will  see  that  on 
the  leg-side  four  fielders  have  been 
placed  in  a  row  while  another  fielder 
is  dashing  madly  after  the  ball.  This 
is  the  more  startling  because  the  bats- 
man is  evidently  expecting  a  ball  to 
be  bowled.  Clearly,  then,  we  must 
always  make  large  allowance  for  pic- 
torial licence.  Perhaps  the  cocked- 
hatted  scorers  did  not  really  perch 
themselves  at  point?  And  again,  if 
you  vouchsafe  another  glance  to  the 
Rowlandson  cartoon,  you  will  see  that 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  third  stump  he  draws  a 
two-stump  wicket.  You  will  also  see 
that  one  of  the  fat  women  is  undoubt- 
edly cutting  her  stick,  and  yet  it  seems 
likely  that  by  181 1  'notching'  had 
already  given  way  to  the  modern 
method  of  scoring.  Even  'Miss  Wic- 
ket' ought  to  have  known  that  the 
middle-stump  was  in  use  by  1778. 

Foreigners  are  so  benighted,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Danes  and 
Dutchmen,  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  English  love  cricket  so  well. 
Only  yesterday  I  read  an  article  by  a  Cana- 
dian, who  ought  not  to  think  like  a  foreigner, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  cricket  is  the 
dullest  of  all  games,  and  that  if  we  want  ex- 
citement we  ought  to  patronize  ice-hockey. 
Of  course  if  you  are  speed-mad,  ice-hockey  is 
the  game  of  all  games :  but  for  some  of  us  there 
is  beauty  in  the  very  leisure  of  cricket,  some- 
thing aristocratic,  something  which  has  al- 
most gone  from  the  world.  Which  was  the 
philosopher  who  said  that  only  slow  move- 
ments are  beautiful  ?  Cricket,  like  fine  man- 
ners, may  be  doomed,  but  if  it  expires  we  shall 
have  lost  a  lovely  and  gracious  pastime.  Speed, 
after  all,  may  be  merely  the  obsession  of  one 
age.  Moreover,  there  was  no  lack  of  excite- 
ment when  Mr.  Jessop  was  batting,  and  none 
now  when  Gimblett  bats  as  Nature  intended. 
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FRENCH  CHESTS 

By  MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 


THE  artistic  ascendancy  of  France  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Gothic  period  which  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  acceptance  of 
the  Gothic  style  throughout  Europe,  provides 
endless  interest  for  the  student  of  the  historic 
tradition  of  Gothic  art,  of  which  some  of  the 
finest  flowers  are  rooted  in  French  soil.  France 
was  the  cradle  of  Gothic.  Fifty  years  before  the 
Twelfth  Century  closed,  she  had  established 
a  school  of  carvers  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
whose  chefs-d'oeuvres  are  the  sublime  portal- 
figures  at  Chartres.  But  so  much  of  the  impulse 
of  mediaeval  art  in  its  initial  stage  was  derived 
from  religion  that  it  was  not  until  well  on  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  that  the  style  made  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  the  creation  of  purely  sec- 
ular objects,  when  its  artistic  potentiality  was 
abundantly  manifest  in  exquisitely  carved  fur- 
niture, brocades,  tapestries,  stained  glass,  etc. 

What  one  may  term  the  International  Free- 
masonry between  members  of  the  mediaeval 
trade  guilds  greatly  assisted  the  spread  of 
technical  knowledge;  and  considerable  effort 
was  made  to  exhibit  fine 
craftsmanship  and  to  give 
value  for  money.  During 
the  Fifteenth  Century  there 
was  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  schools  of  wood- 
carving  in  France  and 
Flanders,  the  Flemings  be- 
ing accomplished  artists  in 
wood,  especially  in  the 
carving  of  retables,  statues 
of  saints,  etc.,  which  were 
continually  exported  to 
neighbouring  countries, 
with  the  resultthatFlemish 
carvers  were  induced  to 
visit  places  in  France  where 
artistic  work  was  in  pro- 
gress. At  Rouen,  for  in- 
stance, they  decorated  the 
stalls  of  that  cathedral  with 
grotesques,  poppy-heads, 


and  other  motifs.  The  local  guilds  of  France, 
however,  maintained  an  equally  high  level  of 
skill  in  the  production  of  ecclesiastical  wood- 
work, as  may  be  seen  at  Amiens,  where  at  the 
close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  corporation 
numbered  two  hundred,  while  Paris,  Rouen 
and  Toulouse  were  also  important  centres  of 
native  talent. 

In  most  of  the  trades  the  masters  were  al- 
lowed only  one  apprentice  in  addition  to  the 
master's  son,  and  it  was  impossible  to  become 
a  master  without  undergoing  a  severe  test,  an 
aspirant  being  required  to  prove  his  ability 
by  the  production  of  a  perfect  example  of  his 
craft,  entailing  a  long  period  of  work  during 
which  he  was  officially  prohibited  from  com- 
munication with  his  fellows.  The  statutes  of 
the  trade  corporation  minutely  specified  the 
working  conditions,  the  size  of  the  article  to 
be  made,  the  quality  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  and  also  its  selling  price. 

According  to  statutes  intended  to  prevent 
fraud,  a  master  was  bound  to  put  a  sign  or 


No.  I. — OAK  COFFER  ENCASED  IN  METAL  SCROLL-WORK  :  FRENCH,  XIVTH  CENTURY  :  TOP  REPLAC  .  O 
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trade-mark  on  each  piece  he  made,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  bad  workmanship  the  purchaser 
could  identify  the  culprit.  It  is  stated  by  La 
Croix  that  as  late  as  the  Fifteenth  Century 
there  are  instances  of  artisans  being  con- 
demned to  death  or  physical  punishment  for 
having  adulterated  their  goods.  In  the  in- 
terests of  good  work,  night  work  was  forbid- 


No.  III.— FRENCH  COFFER  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  TRACERY  CUT 


den,  though  the  maker  of 
coffins  could  pursue  his 
task  when  the  maker  of 
coffers  was  obliged  to  leave 
off.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Gothic  period,  wood- 
workers began  to  be  called 
menuisiers  instead  of  bouch- 
iers  as  formerly. 

As  most  early  woodwork 
was  of  an  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture, an  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pearance wasnaturally  im- 
posed on  all  domestic  art 
for  civic  purposes.  There 
is  little  difference  between 
a  chest  made  for  service  in 
a  church  and  one  intended 
for  secular  use,  except  in 
the  case  oftiltingchests  (re- 
ceptacles rarely  met  with) 
which  are  frequently  de- 
corated with  private  armorials. 

The  vast  quantity  ofchests  which  were  made 
during  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  astonishing. 
Travelling  in  France,  where  I  lived  for  some 
years,  I  saw  innumerable  examples  of  all  per- 
iods in  every  province,  and  local  museums 
seemed  to  be  crowded  with  them,  while  single 
chest-fronts  and  sets  of  traceried  panels  from 

disintegrated  chests 
were  to  be  seen  by 
the  score. 

Books  dealing 
with  the  history  of 
furniture  inform  us 
that  'Flanders 
chests'  were  among 
the  recognized  im- 
ports into  England 
for  over  a  century, 
and  we  know  that 
late  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  the  Guild 
of  English  Cofferers 
obtained  a  statute 
which  prevented  or 
stopped  this  trade 
for  a  time.  But 
where  are  all  these 

VERTICALLY  ACROSS  THE  GRAIN  Flemish     CheStS  ? 
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No.  IV.— THE  RICHLY  CARVED  FRONTAL  OF  A  COFFER  OF  FRENCH  WORKMANSHIP  :  DATING  FROM  THE  LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


There  are  more  German  chests  in  England 
than  Flemish  chests,  to  judge  by  those  colos- 
sally  cumbersome  affairs  decorated  with  foli- 
ated and  embossed  ironwork  which  one  ob- 
serves are  frequently  'changing  hands.'  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  so  many  fine 
chests  of  unquestionably  French  workmanship 
are  to  be  found  as  in  England;  many  of  the 
simpler  kind,  fitted  with  the  customary  metal 
transporting  handles  and  reticently  carved  in 
front,  may  have  been  brought  from  France 
when  a  wooden  box  was  usually  employed  for 
packing  and  moving  an  owner's  possessions. 
But  the  more  important  specimens,  supposedly 
Flemish,  which  one  sees  in  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish churches,  bear  no  indication,  to  me,  of 


having  been  made  in  Flanders.  The  supposi- 
tion that  I  advance  here  is  that  the  'Flanders 
chest'  has,  by  partial  resemblance,  become 
confused  with  the  French  chest. 

The  provenance  of  many  of  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  Early  English  coffers  has  been  de- 
bated by  collectors.  But  one  should  never  mis- 
conceive the  origin  of  a  chest  which  is  French, 
as  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  intrusion  of  ele- 
ments which  are  foreign  in  its  design,  and  in 
comparison  with  its  English  contemporaries, 
it  is  often  in  a  better  state  of  preservation; 
moreover,  it  has  not  suffered  so  much  muti- 
lation by  the  later  introduction  of  two  or 
more  lock-plates.  As  a  general  rule,  a  coffer 
produced  at  any  time  during  the  Fifteenth 
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No.  VI.— PROFILE  MEDALLIONS  :  FROM  THE  FRONT  OF  AN  OAK  CHEST  :  FRENCH,  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


Century  in  France  conforms  to  a  more  or  less 
recognized  type  which  persists  even  in  small 
coffrettes,  and  is  too  obviously  French  to  be 
re-nationalized  by  an  error  in  scholarship. 

I  would  now  remark  that  despite  similarity 
in  construction,  there  is  practically  no  Eng- 
lish equivalent  for  those  ancient  French  iron- 
bound  chests  in  which  the  entire  carcase  is 
encased  in  a  net  of  metalwork.  They  were 
often  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  their 
frames  were  constructed  by  the  union  of 
several  heavy  planks,  two  of  which  were  used 
vertically  at  each  end  as  legs.  Of  this  type, 
No.  i,  a  legacy  to  the  Louvre,  is — although 
it  has  lost  its  lock-plate  and  the  top  has  been 
inadequately  replaced — the  best  example 
known  to  me.  It  has  been  not  unreasonably 
assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Century,  although 
it  may  have  been  made  even  earlier.  The  iron- 
work attachments  offer  the  surest  clue  to  its 
date,  and  here  we  see  striking  affinity  to  many 
a  strap-hinge  forged  in  the  previous  century. 
How  decorative  this  metalwork  is,  and  how 
difficult  it  would  have  been  to  have  forcibly 
broken  a  way  through  it!  Its  construction 
hints  at  the  rampancy  of  robbers  in  an  age 
when  the  main  purpose  of  needy  egoists  was 
to  thieve.  When  there  were  no  banks,  strong 
and  very  heavy  coffers  were  essential  to  the 
rich  or  thrifty  man,  and  they  were  made  big 


enough  to  carry 
weapons,  bullets, 
weighty  sums  of 
money,  documents, 
deeds,  books,  and  at 
times  armour.  Such 
mediaeval  coffers 
were  but  distant 
relatives  of  the  ornate 
marriage-coffers  of 
later  days. 

Throughout  the 
Fifteenth  Century 
each  province  pre- 
served well-marked 
distinctions  of  style. 
Woodwork  executed 
in  L'lle  de  France 
was,  I  feel,  more 
scholarly,  more  ma- 
ture and  sedate  than 
the  freer  and  more  imaginative  Burgundian 
carving,  or  that  flamboyant  exuberance  which 
we  see  in  the  north  of  France,  where  surface 
ornament  was  not  so  deeply  cut,  and  in  which 
the  human  form,  birds  and  beasts  appear 
more  frequently  than  in  the  Gothic  produced 
anywhere  south  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  where 
latent  elements  of  Romanesque  art  lingered 
longer  than  in  other  places.  But  in  details  of 
construction  and  in  the  use  of  timber  there 
was  no  great  distinction ;  contrary  to  general 
supposition,  far  less  walnut  was  used  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  than  oak.  It  was  not  until 
the  Sixteenth  that  the  use  of  walnut  for  all 
manner  of  cabinet  work  became  practically 
universal. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  interior 
finish  of  an  English  and  a  French  chest.  Those 
of  French  provenance  are  invariably  brought 
to  a  smooth  surface  internally,  the  framing 
and  panels  being  flush,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  cassone  when  made  in  walnut  or  pop- 
lar; if  the  lock-plate  on  a  chest  is  raised,  one 
can  safely  assume,  I  think,  that  it  was  made 
either  in  Normandy  or  Brittany.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  chest  framed  up  in  separate 
panels. 

To  revert  to  the  various  kinds  of  coffers 
constructed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  it  will 
be  found  that  apart  from  ornamental  details, 
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they  conformed  consistently  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  varieties : 

(i)  The  larger  architectural  chest  which 
one  associates  more  particularly  with  Church 
woodwork  from  L'lle  de  France  than  else- 
where, richly  decorated  and  supported  by  a 
high  moulded  base  with  the  front  divided  into 
four  or  five  equal  pan- 
els carved  with  ornate 
arcaded  tracery,  sep- 
arated by  buttresses. 
Although  restored, 
No.  ii  is  prominent 
amongst  the  most  im- 
portant specimens  of 
this  type.  If  the  front 
of  such  a  chest  be  div- 
ided into  five  panels, 
the  central  one  falls 
low  beneath  a  lock- 
plate.  The  practice  of 
separating  the  panels 
on  the  face  of  a  chest 
with  buttresses  appears 
to  date  from  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  it  continued 
well  into  the  Fifteenth. 
The  buttress,  and  fre- 
quently the  tracery, 
were  cut  separately  and 


applied  to  the  carcase,  the  base  and  skirting 
board  being  also  made  from  separate  timber. 
It  is  important  to  remember  the  correct  spac- 
ing of  these  buttresses,  which  were  invariably 
placed  between  each  panel  and  at  the  angles  of 
the  chest.  1  have  seen  chests  in  France  which 
appeared  to  be  genuine  (as  indeed  the  various 


No.  VIII. — A  FRENCH  BAHUT  CARVED  IN  WALNUT  WOOD  :  OF  THE  LYONNAIS  SCHOOL,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURA 
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parts  were),  but  were  nevertheless  made  up 
with  a  facade  of  carved  panels  between  but- 
tresses at  each  angle  only,  a  formation  never 
wrought  by  a  Gothic  craftsman.  The  medi- 
aeval delight  in  colouring  and  gilding  was 
often  expressed  by  the  decoration  of  these 
great  coffers,  as  they  were  so  frequently  made 
for  special  positions  in  churches  for  the  stor- 
age of  ecclesiastical  treasure. 

(2)  The  fifteenth-century  chest  without 
buttresses,  composed  of  a  solid  front  of  horizon- 
tal planks  mitred  at  the  angles  with  visible  or 
internal  dove-tailing  and  sometimes  strength- 
ened by  metal  angle  clasps,  the  front  carved 
with  tracery,  etc.,  cut  vertically  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  No.  iii  is  typical  of  hun- 
dreds of  this  type,  probably  the  most  common 
of  all,  yet  I  have  rarely  come  across  a  speci- 
men complete  with  an  original  plinth,  which 
presumably  was  made  separately.  The  same 
method  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  No.  iv,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  flam- 
boyant front  being  cut  across  two  horizontal 
planks.  This  example  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  its  class,  reflecting  the  utmost  skill  and 
beauty  of  craftsmanship.  Although  it  is  late 
in  date — the  very  last  phase  of  Gothic — it  is 
still  untouched  by  the  Renaissance.  I  have 


o.  IX. — A  BAHUT  IN  WALNUT  WOOD,  SUMPTUOUSLY  CARVED  :  NORTHERN  FRENCH,  MID-SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


seen  the  front  panel  of  a  fifteenth-century 
chest  cut  out  of  one  plank  of  oak,  which  is  an 
exception,  but  there  are  innumerable  chest 
fronts  cut  in  one  panel  of  walnut  dating  from 
the  period  of  Francois  I  (No.  v). 

(3)  The  chest  framed  up  to  enclose  separ- 
ate panels  of  carving  without  buttresses  was 
at  times  made  late  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 
in  oak,  but  this  type  of  construction  was  used 
more  frequently  for  chests  of  Renaissance  de- 
sign, when  the  tracery  panel  gave  way  to  the 
profile  medallion  (No.  vi). 

Apart  from  these  main  types  occasionally 
appears  a  chest  which  is  sui  generis,  such  as  a 
tilting-coffer  or  one  constructed  with  a  domed 
top.  But  it  is  surprising  how  few  of  these  were 
made.  The  Musee  de  Cluny  in  Paris  exhibits 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  specimens  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  many  superb  examples 
of  the  Lyonnais  School  of  Woodwork  when 
the  Renaissance,  under  the  influence  of  Gou- 
jon,  culminated  in  the  production  of  carving 
which  has  never  since  been  surpassed. 

Let  me  add  that  Cluny  has  suffered  in 
reputation  more  than  it  deserves  from  its  ad- 
mission of  several  important  pieces  of  Re- 
naissance furniture  deriving  their  aspect  of 
completeness  from  the  unscrupulous  art  of 

the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury 'restorer.'  It  is 
highly  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  echo  the  as- 
sertion that  'the  Mu- 
seum is  full  of  such 
pieces,'  for  the  major- 
ity of  its  exhibits  are 
substantially  genuine, 
and  capable  authori- 
ties agree  that  it  has 
the  finest  collection  in 
the  world  of  early 
works  of  domestic  art. 
Even  the  Musee  desArts 
Decoratifs,  which  is  not 
free  from  similar  as- 
persions, has  not  the 
same  wealth  of  wood- 
work or  variety  of  in- 
terest generally  as  this 
unique  collection  in 
the  heart  of  Paris. 
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PUBLIC  LISRA 


ARMS  ON  TWO-HANDLED 
GUP,  1 7 19— LONDON,  S.W.i 

THE  arms  on  your  cup  read — 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent, 
two  bars  and  three  cinque/oils  in 
chief  gules  for  Denton  of  Buckingham- 
shire; 2nd  and  3rd,  vert,  a  lion  pas- 
sant or  between  three  annulets  argent  for 
Harman,  of  Middleton  Storey,  Ox- 
fordshire, confirmed  December  10th, 
1630;  over  all  argent,  two  bendlets  and 
in  sinister  chief  a  cross  crosslet  sable  for 
Bond.  Crest  a  lion  couchant  argent  for 
Denton.  Alexander  Denton  (1654- 
1698),  of  Hillesden,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1673  married  Hester  (d.  1691),  daughter  and  heir 
of  Nicholas  Harman,  of  Middleton  Storey,  Oxford- 
shire. Their  second  son  (the  elder,  Edmund,  1 676— 
1 7 14,  created  a  baronet  in  1699,  died  childless)  Sir 
Alexander  (1679- 1739)  m  17 16  married  Catherine 
(d.  1733),  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Bond,  of  Sun- 
dridge,  Kent.  Your  cup  obviously  belonged  to  Sir 
Alexander  Denton,  who  was  Recorder  of  Buckingham- 
shire, in  1 722  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in 
1729  Chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


BADGE  OF  BELKNAP— FEBRUARY,  1928 

FURTHER  to  this  enquiry,  Sir  Edward  Belknap 
died  without  issue  in  1520.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  either  the  American  origin  of  your 
tankard,  or  your  conclusion  that  it  is  a  copy  of  about 
1800-1820  of  a  Charles  II  orig- 
inal. It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
note  that  Joseph  Belknap  of  Bos- 
ton, who  died  aged  82  in  1712, 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  to  America 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  By  his 
third  wife  Hannah  Meekins  he 
had  a  son  Thomas  (1670- 1755) 
of  Cambridge,  who  died  at  Wo- 
burn.  The  latter's  son,  Samuel, 
ofWoburn  (1 707-1 771),  was  the 
father  of  Major  Isaac  Belknap 
(^SB-1**^)  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  and  of  Samuel,  grand- 
father of  General  William  G.  Bel- 
knap. Assuming  that  the  original 
silver  tankard  belonged  to  Joseph 


ARMS  AND  MOTTO  OF  WILLIAM  OF 
WICKHAM,  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER 
DECORATION    ON   POTTERY  PLATE 


Belknap  of  Boston  and  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  his  first  wife  Ruth,  it 
would  seem  not  improbable  that  the 
copy  was  made  for  the  Major  Isaac 
Belknap  mentioned  above. 


ARMS  ON  PLATE— LANG- 
HOLM, DUMFRIESSHIRE 

THE  arms — argent,  two  chevronels 
sable  between  three  roses  gules — and 
the  motto  Manners  Makyth  Man  are 
those  of  William  of  Wickham,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1367-1404.  The 
Garter  about  the  shield  is  in  allusion 
to  the  Order  of  the  Garter  of  which  he  was  the  first 
Prelate.  The  two  keys  and  sword  are  the  charges  in  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester — gules,  two  keys  adorsed 
in  bend  argent  and  or  enfiled  of  a  sword  in  bend  sinister  argent 
hiltedor.  Without  handling  the  plate  I  cannot  tell  what 
ware  it  is.  This  pseudo-mediaeval  pottery  with  coats 
of  arms  was,  however,  extensively  produced  at  Castle 
Hedingham. 


COAT  OF  ARMS— MANCHESTER 


I 


T  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  the  alliance  indi- 
cated by  this  impaled  coat  without  considerable 
research.  The  first  quarter  of  the  dexter  impalement 
is  probably  Willington — or,  a  saltire  vair — and  the 
fourth  Bracebridge.  The  second  and  third  quarters 
are  used  by  dozens  of  families.  The  sinister  impale- 
ment is  probably  Harvey,  or  pos- 
sibly Coney,  Adams  or  Segrove. 


ARMS 
BEAM- 


ON  CARVED 
-LONDON,  W. 


ARMS  :  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  DEXTER 
IMPALEMENT  IS  PROBABLY  FOR  WILLINGTON 


TNTENDED  as  six  quartering, 
J^the  shield  is  carved  as  an  im- 
palement— in  chief  England  with 
a  label  of  three  points  argent  for 
Brotherton;  in  base  chequy  or  and 
azure  for  Warren;  impaling  1st, 
gules,  a  lion  or  for  Fitz-Alan;  2nd, 
gules,  a  lion  argent  for  Mowbray; 
3rd,  azure,  two  leopards  or;  4th,  a 
bend  between  six  martlets.  This  last 
is  unrecorded  for  the  Howards. 
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By    E.    ALFRED  JONES 


No.  I. — A  SILVER  ROSE  WATER  EWER  AND  BASIN,  MADE  IN  LONDON',  1602- 
DIAMETER   OF   THE  BASIN,   18  IN.  :  IN  USE  AS  BAPTISMAL  VESSEL  IN 


SOME  rare  old  silver,  English,  German 
and  Scottish,  may  be  seen  in  several 
churches  in  Scotland.  In  every  case  ob- 
served by  the  writer  the  English  vessels  are 
of  domestic  origin  and,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  given — 'gifted,'  in  Scottish  inscrip- 
tions— by  pious  church  people  from  their 
family  plate  some  years  later  than  the  date 
of  the  London  hall-marks. 

They  begin  with  an  extremely  valuable 
Elizabethan  rose-water  ewer  and  basin,  in  use 
as  baptismal  vessels  in  the  Old  Kirk  in  Edin- 
burgh since  1728  (No.  i).  The  main  decora- 
tive features  of  both  are  the  familiar  and  con- 
ventional panels  of  embossed  dolphins  or  sea 
monsters,  so  much  affected  by  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  goldsmiths,  especially  between 


1580  and  1620,  and 
clusters  of  fruit  and 
formal  arabesques. 
The  basin  differs  but 
slightly  in  the  orna- 
ment from  several 
others  in  existence, 
but  the  ewer,  called 
a  'laver'  in  Scotland, 
is  of  an  excessively 
rare  form,  confined  in 
date  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Three 
other  ewers  of  the 
same  fashion  have 
survived  destruction, 
all  of  different  dec- 
oration but  charac- 
teristic of  the  period. 
Of  these  the  first  in 
date  is  one  with  a  bas- 
in of  1562-3,  at  Win- 
chester College,  well 
known  from  frequent 
illustration,  followed 
by  one  of  1567-8,  the 
gift  (with  a  basin  by 
a  goldsmith  of  Ant- 
werp) of  John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich 
(1560-75),  to  the  Corporation  of  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Guildford,  in  Surrey.*  The  third, 
dated  1574-5,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord 
Newton  of  Lyme,  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  t 

To  return  to  the  ewer  arid  basin  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  former  is  inscribed :  Ed'  Old  Kirk 
1728  and  Zjech.  xiii.  i,  [referring  to  the  foun- 
tain of  purgation  for  Jerusalem]  Tit.  3.  5, 
[referring  to  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost]  1  Jo.  1 .  7,  [refers 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  as  cleansing  from  all 

*  Plate  XXXI,  No.  4,  in  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America, 
by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  1928. 

t  Plate  XII  in  The  Plate  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths,  by  J.  B.  Carrington  and  G.  R.  Hughes,  1926. 


3  ;  HEIGHT  OF  THE  EWER  10}  IN. 
THE  OLD    KIRK  OF  EDINBURGH 
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sin].  On  the  boss  of  the 
basin,  added  in  1728,  is 
the  following  inscription: 
'Matt.  28.  19-20.  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you, 
and  lo  I  am  with  you  alway 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen.'  Inscribed  on  the 
back  is:  'The  old  Laver 
weighing  30.  Ou.  |  was 
gifted  to  the  Old  Kirk  An. 
1679  by  the  Elders  and 
Deacons  there,  Geo:  Smel- 
lom,  Jo:Wilkie,Pat:  Steel, 
Rot:  Bell,  Alex:  Cruik- 
shanks,  Ja :  Ker,  Ja :  Ewart, 
Ja:  Davie,  And:  Baylie, 
Geo:  Hepburn,  Ja:  Gra- 
ham, Rot:  Wilson.  The 
old  Ewer  weighing  22.  Ou 
Mr  Archd  Turner  Minister. 
Session  with  severall  of  the  Old  Kirk  Congre 
gation  in  Edr  purchased  this  Laver  and  its 
Ewer,  weighing  96  Ou.  and  being  43.  Ou. 
more,  and  of  finer  Sil- 
ver than  the  old  ones, 
which  being  much 
worn,  were  given  in 
part  of  the  Purchase.' 
The  replaced  vessels 
were  probably  of  Scot- 
tish silver. 

Both  vessels  bear 
theLondondate-letter 
for  1602-3  and  a 
maker's  mark  of  IB, 
with  a  rosette  between 
two  pellets  below,  in 
a  plain  shield,  sug- 
gested by  Jackson  as 
the  mark  of  John 
Brode. 

Another  Edinburgh 
Church  contains  two 
English  secular  cups 
and  four  pieces  of  old 


No.  II. — A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CUPS  MADE  IN  LONDON,  1610-11  ;  THE  HEIGHT,  9  IN.  :  DIAMETER  OF  THE 
MOUTH,  5|  IN.  AND  OF  THE  FOOT  4*  IN.  :  GIVEN  IN  1644  TO  THE  CANONGATE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH 


I  was  added  by 
rAn.  1728.  The 


Scottish  silver  of  considerable  value,  namely, 
Canongate  Church.  The  English  cups  (No.  ii) 
are  a  pair  of  the  utmost  rarity  dating  from 
1 6 1  o  to  1 6 1 1 ,  but  not  given  until  1 644  by  a 
member  of  the  congregation.  As  will  be  ob- 


No.  III. — PAIR  OF  SCOTTISH  SILVER  COMMUNION  CUPS,  MADE  IN  EDINBURGH  BY  JON  SCOTT  IN  1643 
AND  1644  .  HI  i^HI,  8  IN.  AND  8*  IN.  ;  DIAMETER  OF  FOOT,  4|  AND  4J  IN.  :  CANONGATE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH 
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No.  IV. — A  SCOTTISH  SILVER  BAPTISMAL  BASIN  AND  EWER,  MADE  IN  EDINBURGH  CIRCA  1B74  BY  ED- 
WARD CLEGHORNE  :  DIAM.  OF  BASIN,  15  IN.  ;  HT.  OF  EWER,  8£  IN.  :  CANONGATE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH 


served  from  the  illustration,  the  lip  is  plain, 
with  a  stamped  beading  below;  the  bowl  is 
punched  with  a  'diamond'  pattern  resembling 
Vetro  di  Trina;  at  the  top  of  the  stem  is  a 
beaded  collar  and  a  cast  ornamental  shoulder, 
to  which  is  affixed  three  cast  scrolled  brackets 
with  eagles'  heads  on  a  plain  baluster  stem; 
the  high  foot  is  of  the  conventional  bell-shape 
of  English  steeple  cups,  and  is  chased  with  flat 
inverted  acanthus  foliage,  below  which  is  a 
narrow  beaded  section  and  a  wider  section  of 
engraved  interlaced  work  and  small  punched 
beading;  on  the  two  edges  of  the  foot  are 
mouldings  of  circles  and  ovolos.  One  cup  is 
inscribed:  'gifted  to  the  canongate  by 

MARGARIT    HERRING,    WE    HAVE  REDEMTION 

throvgh  his  blood  Ephe.  I.  Ver.  7  1644.' 
Crudely  engraved  on  the  lip  are  some  arms, 
probably  ...  a  chevron  between  three  trefoils 
.  .  .,  for  Moodie,  impaling  .  .  .  three  trefoils 
.  .  .?  Some  initials,  I  IB  MB  (?),  appar- 
ently earlier  than  1644,  are  partially  covered 


by  the  arms  and  ara- 
besques. These  may  be 
connected  with  the  family 
of  Thomas  Moodie,  a 
benefactor  of  the  Church. 

The  other  cup  is  simi- 
larly inscribed,  except 
that  the  first  word  was 
originally  engraved 
giftdd,  since  corrected  to 
gifted,  and  the  name  of 
the  church  is  canogate. 
The  second  inscription  is : 
'he  hath  washed  ws  in 

HVS    OWEN    BLOOD  FROM 

ovr  sins  Ruela  15  1644.' 
Remains  of  the  samearms 
are  visible. 

On  the  Benefactors' 
board  in  the  church  is  the 
inscription:  'Mortified  be 
Margaret  Herring  Relict 
of  Mr.  John  Tailyor  in 
Anno  1644.  Two  large 
silver  cupps.' 

Thecups  weredoubtless 
fitted  with  covers  and 
steeple  finials,  now  lost. 
The  first  is  scratched  with 
6  dwts.,  and  the  second 
and  are  punched  with 
the  respective  weights,  28  oz.  14  dwts. 
and  29  oz.  13  dwts.,  no  doubt  the  original 
weights  with  the  covers.  Both  have  the  Lon- 
don date-letter  for  1610-11  and  the  maker's 
mark,  /  above  W  in  a  shaped  punch,  sug- 
gested by  Jackson  as  possibly  that  of  John 
Wardlaw.  There  were,  however,  other  Lon- 
don goldsmiths  bearing  those  initials  at  that 
time.  A  pineapple  cup  of  1609-10  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow  bears  the  same  maker's 
mark,  as  does  a  flagon  of  1619-20  in  St. 
Werburg's  Church,  Bristol.  The  punched 
work  is  similar  to  that  on  a  London  cup  of 
1613-14  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
illustrated  in  Burns's  Old  Scottish  Communion 
Plate,  also  on  a  globular  steeple  cup  of  1605- 
6,  the  stem  and  foot  of  which  have  been 
transferred  to  a  German  cup,  and  on  an- 
other globular  steeple  cup  of  1608-9  (with 
the  addition  of  large  fleurs-de-lis),  both  of 


the  weight,  19  oz. 
with  20  oz.  2  dwts. 
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which  are  illustrated  (Plates  XII  and  XIII) 
in  the  writer's  book  on  the  Old  English 
Plate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  second 
is  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  June  1 936. 

Some  Scottish  silver  of  importance  is  pre- 
served in  this  old  church,  namely,  two  Com- 
munion cups  of  a  form  evidently  inspired  by 
an  Elizabethan  wine  cup,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  popular  in  Scotland  (No.  iii). 
They  have  plain  and  wide  shallow  bowls  with 
ovolo  collars  underneath,  plain  stems  with 
knops  of  ovolos ;  the  edges  of  the  wide  feet 
are  decorated  with  fleurs-de-lis  in  trefoils  and 
flowers  in  low  relief — an  ornament  to  be  seen 
in  several  varieties  on  such  Scottish  cups 
from  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Parts 
of  the  cups  still  retain  the  original  gilding. 

One  cup  is  inscribed :  'given  x  be  x  william 

BROVN  x  TO  x  THE  x  KIRK  x  OF  x  HOLYRVDHOVS 

x  1643.'  Inside  a  circle  is  this  inscription, 
much  defaced:  'if  any  man  thrist  let  him 

COME  VNTO  ME  AND  DRINK  IOHN  7.  37.'  The  gift 

is  recorded  on  the  Benefactors'  Board  as 


No.  V.— a.  GILT  CUP  (HT.  11*  IN.)  BY  CHRISTOPH  LINDENBERGER 
NUREMBERG,  CIRCA  1565  :  WITH  RESTORED  COVER  (HT.  4k  IN.) 
b.  NUREMBERG,  LATE  XVITH  CENT  (HT.  14f  IN.)  :  ST.  |OHN'S,  PERTH 


No.  VI.— STEEPLE  CUPS  :  a.  LONDON,  1610-11  ;  *.  1611-12  :  TOTAL 
HEIGHT  OE  EACH,  19.J  IN.  :  ST.  JOHN'S  PARISH  CHURCH,  PERTH 

'Mortified  to  the  Kirk  Ceshon  of  Cannogate 
be  William  Brown  hammerman  in  anno 

l643-' 

The  other  cup  is  inscribed:  'given  x  be  x 

ARCHBALD  x  LOVRIE  x  CORDINER  x  TO  x  THE  x 
SESSIOVNE  x  AND  x  KIRK  x  OF  x  THE  x  CANNIGAT 

x  24  x  September  1644.'  It  is  also  inscribed 
inside  the  bowl  in  a  circle:  '1  x  am  x  the  x 

VINE  x  YE  x  ARE  x  THE  x  BRANCHES  1 644.'  On 

the  Benefactors'  Board  is  the  record :  'Morti- 
fied to  the  Kirk  Session  of  Cannogate  be 
Archbold  Lowrie  Cordiner  [Cordwainer]  in 
Anno  1644.' 

Both  cups  were  wrought  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  years  inscribed,  1643  and  1644,  by  Jon 
Scott,  while  John  John  Fraser  was  deacon, 
both  of  whose  marks  are  stamped  upon  them. 
They  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns  in  compiling  his  indispensable 
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No.  VII.— SCOTTISH  BAPTISMAL  BASIN  OF  HEAVY  AND  PLAIN  SILVER,  BY  DAVID 
GILBERT,  EDINBURGH,  1590-4  :  DIAMETER,  18i  IN.  :  ST.  JOHN'S  CHl.'KCH,  PERTH 


book  on  Scottish  church  plate.  This  old 
church  is  near  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse, 
hence  the  inscription  on  the  first  cup. 

In  the  minor  art  of  the  pewterer  there  is  in 
this  church  an  old  pewter  dish  dated  1 773  by 
an  Edinburgh  maker,  whose  name,  unfor- 
tunately, is  defaced  beyond  recognition. 

Some  more  old  Scottish  silver  is  treasured 
in  this  church:  a  fine  Scottish  baptismal 
basin  and  ewer,  the  latter  called  a  laver  in 
Scottish  nomenclature  (No.  iv).  The  basin 
is  plain,  with  a  slightly  domed  centre  and  a 
wide  rim  with  a  rope  edge.  Engraved  upon 
it  are  two  inscriptions:  'goe.  ye.  therefore. 

AND.  TEACH.  ALL.  NATIONS.  BAPTIZING.  THEM. 
IN.  THE.  NAME.  OF.  THE.  FATHER.  AND.  OF. 
THE.     SON.     AND.     OF.     THE.     HOLY.  GHOST. 

mathew.   28.   chap:    i 9  ver:'   and  'this. 

BASON.  AND.  LAWER.  VAS.  APPOINTED.  BE. 
THE.  KIRK.  SESSION.  OF.  CANNOGATE.  FOR.  THE. 
VSE.  OF.  BAPTISME.  IN.  THE.  YEAR.  1 674. 
IAMES.  DEANES.  BEING.  BAILLIE.  AND  .M? 
PATRICK.  HEPBVRNE.  MINISTER.  IAMES.  COCH- 
RAN, kirk,  theserovr.'  It  is  marked  with  the 


original  weight,  41  oz.  13  dwts. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Hepburn  was 
appointed  minister  in  1663. 

The  ewer  is  likewise  plain,  with 
four  rope  edges  and  a  small  turned 
finial  resting  on  a  'cut-card'  star 
of  six  points,  a  square-shaped 
handlescrolled  atthe  end, derived 
from  such  English  ewers  as  the 
Second  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
(167 1  2)  atTrinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; a  thumbpiece  formed  of 
two  lobes  and  a  pear-shaped  hol- 
low section  of  the  form  common 
on  English  tankards  of  Charles  II 
period ;  and  a  long  spout ;  on  each 
side  of  the  cover-joint  is  a  rope 
moulding  and  below  the  joint  is  a 
little  'cut-card'  ornament.  Itis  in- 
scribed: 'and.  to.  iesvs.  the. 

MEDIATOVR.  OF.  THE.  NEV.  COVEN- 
ANT. AND.  TO.  THE.  BLOOD.  OF. 
SPRINKLING.  THAT.  SPEAKETH.  BET- 
TER. THINGS.  THEN.  THAT.  OF.  ABEL. 
HEBREWS:  12:  CHAP.  24  VER:' 

Both  vessels  are  stamped  with 
the  marks  of  the  maker,  Edward 
Cleghorne,  admitted  a  goldsmith  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1649,  and  of  Alexander  Reid, 
deacon  of  the  Edinburgh  guild  in  1669-71, 
1674-5  and  1677-9. 

From  Edinburgh  the  writer  proceeded  to 
Perth,  there  to  see  five  treasures  in  silver  of 
the  ancient  Parish  Church  of  St.  John.  Before 
describing  two  English  steeple  cups,  an  ac- 
count may  be  given  of  two  secular  German 
cups  of  some  importance.  Chief  of  these  is  an 
elaborate  silver-gilt  one,  known  as  'Queen 
Mary's  Cup,'  from  the  old  tradition  that  it 
was  a  gift  to  the  church  by  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  which  was  long  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  (No.  va).  The 
whole  of  the  cup  itself  is  in  seven  parts  and 
is  original.  It  stands  on  a  hexagonal  foot,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  decorated  with  clus- 
ters of  fruit  in  relief  and  the  edge  with  formal 
foliage;  the  stem  is  composed  of  three  satyrs, 
shells  and  foliage;  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  are  twelve  oval  bosses,  alternately  plain 
and  decorated ;  above  is  a  protruding  section 
enriched  with  six  female  heads  and  quatre- 

[Continued  on  page  340] 
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THREE  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  PIECES  LATELY  BEQUEATHED  TO  THE 
NATION  FROM  THE  W  ALLACE  ELLIOT  COLLECTION  :  LEFT,  BOW  FIGURE  OF 
A  SHEPHERD  BOY  AFTER  GIOVANNI  BOLOGNA  (BRITISH  MUSEUM)  :  CENTRE, 
LONGTON  HALL  FIGURE  OF  A  GOATHERD,  AND  RIGHT,  CHELSEA  RED  ANCHOR 
MARK  FIGURE  OF  A  CHINAMAN  (BOTH  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM) 


SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY:  ETCETERA 

OUR  readers  will  understand  that  the  exigencies 
of  producing  a  monthly  magazine  such  as  The 
Connoisseur  make  either  criticism  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  very  much  out 
of  date  at  the  time  of  publication.  But  having  been  in- 
vited to  express  our  views,  a  few  general  remarks  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  By  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
unseemly  brawl  started  by  a  peevish  candidate  for 
wall-space  has  been  all  but  forgotten.  It  is  intolerable, 
besides  being  an  absurdity,  that  any  person  having 
appealed  to  the  law  should  endeavour  to  set  himself 
above  it.  Any  attempt  to  coerce  the  Royal  Academy 
or  to  force  it  to  surrender  its  inviolable  rights  is  bound 
to  fail.  There  are  plenty  of  places  outside  its  walls 
where  'experimental'  works  can  be  exhibited — and 
seen  entirely  free  of  charge.  Some  journalists  without 
any  qualifications  whatever  in  matters  of  art  became 
perfectly  hysterical  over  the  incident  and  indulged  in 
mud-slinging  with  both  hands,  damning  indiscrimin- 
ately everybody  and  everything  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
declaring  it  to  be  'as  dead  as  mutton.'  At  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
contemptuous  and  satirical 
trumpet-blast  on  the  side  of 
the  disciplinarians  at  the 
Academy  banquet  the  1  mal- 
contents must  have  shaken 
in  their  shoes.  On  opening 
day  the  Academy  proved 
itself  very  much  alive.  The 
public  was  not  so  easily 
stampeded.  Never  were  so 
many  visitors  nor  so  many 
sales  reported  up  till  the 
time  of  writing  these  notes. 
No!  gentlemen  of  the  Press, 
the  Royal  Academy  is  not 
'as  dead  as  mutton,'  in  spite 
of  the  maggots  hungering 
for  its  corpse. 

If  all  the  works  exhibited 
are  not  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard, could  you  expect  two 
thousand  masterpieces  in 
any  given  year  ?  Does  a  con- 
stant flow  of  genius  appear 
in  any  other  field  of  art  ? 
The  ghastly  percentage  of 


errors  in  the  Tress  passes  unscathed,  because  so  seldom 
confessed.  Lately  we  have  read  some  astonishing  in- 
accuracies. 

Out  of  some  acres  of  paint  and  canvas,  some  excel- 
lent achievement  may  be  seen,  despite  the  disappointed 
ones  who  see  nothing  but  the  motes  in  their  brothers' 
eyes.  Bad  painters  were  ever  the  worst  squealers ;  hence 
the  chorus  of  jackals  disappointed  of  their  hopes. 

The  Coronation  pictures  and  the  Royal  Portraits 
would  alone  have  assured  the  popular  success  of  the 
Academy  this  year.  Apart  from  their  artistic  merits, 
which  in  some  cases  are  considerable,  such  is  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  in  which  our  Royal  Family  is  held 
that  crowds  ol  all  classes  have  been  daily  thronging  to 
the  galleries.  Unquestionably  Mr.  Frank  Salisbury's 
large  painting  of  The  Coronation,  presented  to  Their 
Majesties  by  the  Dominions,  is  the  magnet  which  at- 
tracts most  eyes.  The  composition  is  admirable,  the 
brush-work  extraordinarily  efficient  and  the  portraits 
excellent.  If  any  criticism  may  be  offered,  it  is  that,  as 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Salisbury's  Jubilee  picture,  the 
heads  all  seem  to  be  too  nearly  on  a  dead  level.  Mr.  L. 
Campbell  Taylor's  Coronation  Piece  is  also  remark- 


THE  NEIGH1XG  STALLIOX  :  MR.  McCALMONT'S  GREY  HORSE  'MR.  JINKS'  :  BY  A.  J.  MUN'NINGS,  R.A. 
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ably  efficient,  except  that  the  impartial  finish  of  every  detail  gives  it 
a  rather  photographic  and  monotonous  effect.  Miss  Brenda  Moore's 
version  of  The  Anointing  is  another  very  highly  finished  performance. 

An  entirely  different  and  very  lively  vision  of  the  latter  episode 
is  that  of  Lord  Methuen,  in  an  undetailed  impression  of  the  event, 
stressing  the  colour  pattern.  Sir  John  Lavery  and  Mr.  Charles 
Cundall  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  open-air  aspects  of 
Coronation  Day.  The  latter  artist,  whose  work  just  referred  to  has, 
we  hear,  been  bought  by  H.M.  Queen  Mary,  is  now  giving  us  some 
very  vivid  and  varied  illustrations  of  the  social  scene  in  our  time. 

The  numerous  Royal  portraits  seem  to  us,  on  the  whole,  far 
less  satisfactory.  Velazquez  and  Van  Dyck  still  remain  unchal- 
lenged in  this  field,  but  many  other  portraits  of  varied  excellences 
adorn  each  room.  Mr.  G.  L.  Brockhurst's  full  complement  of  six 
are  all  wonderfully  elaborated,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  their 
mechanical  perfection  almost  stills  them  into  lifelessness.  Yet  at  the 
thought  that  no  one  of  us  has  governance  over  another's  eyes  and 
that  even  the  best  painters  see  their  sitters  differently,  the  critic  is 
humiliated.  Any  given  artist's  vision  is  itself  subject  to  change, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  late  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  low- 
toned  The  Hon.  Lady  Packe  of  191 1  and  Gabrielle  of  191 9  (both  re- 
appearing here)  with  his  more  recent  chalk-white  rendering  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel  Brett,  to  say  nothing  of  his  Mother  and  Child 
and  his  long-waisted  nude  Negro.  Robustness  and  vigour  are  the 
sign-manuals  of  Mr.  Dugdale's  portraiture,  conscientiousness  and 
correctness  those  of  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly  {Sir  John  Simon),  sympathy 
the  key-note  of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Browning's  The  Artist's  Mother  and 
sprightly  characterization  that  of  Mr.  Reginald  Eves.  Mr.  Bel- 
cher's 'characters,'  which  amused  at  first,  are  beginning  to  pall, 
but  he  shows  an  admirable  still  life  Odd  Fish.  Mr.  Munnings,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  powers,  plies  his  brush  like  a  virtuoso.  The  exam- 
ple which  we  reproduce,  a  portrait  of  a  wonderful  horse,  must 
speak  for  itself.  The  artist's  1925  picture,  Their  Majesties  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  returning  from  Ascot,  now  re-exhibit- 
ed, has  been  purchased  for  the  nation  under  the  Chantrey  Be- 
quest. Another  creditable  Chantrey  purchase  is  the  splendid  can- 
vas by  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  Bird-Nesting,  Ludlow,  a  picture  of 
great  vigour,  in  Constable's  vein,  the  lights  sparkling  against  a 
rich  and  sombre  contrebass  of  shadow.  Other  fine  landscapes 
come  from  Messrs.  Brundrit,  Cheston,  Oliver  Hall,  Arthur  Spoon- 
er,  Hesketh  Hubbard,  J.  Mcintosh  Patrick  who  has  looked  in- 
telligently at  Breughel,  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  whose  River  Winding 
Slowly  out  to  Sea,  contained  between  beautifully  curving  lines,  has 
a  rare  luminosity,  and  the  scrupulously  realistic,  albeit  poetic 
Algernon  Newton.  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  dramatically  conceived 
work  In  Their  Own  Home  (Spain's  Agony  of  Civil  War)  is  perhaps 
the  most  talked  of  subject  picture.  Dame  Laura  Knight  shows  in 
great  strength  her  usual  preoccupation  with  circus  life,  but  we 
take  most  delight  in  her  beautiful  study  of  a  tree  in  Richmond 
Park,  a  manifestation  of  nobly  formed  nature  that  has  found  its 
way  to  her  heart,  rendered  without  distortion  or  exaggeration. 
Grace  Wheatley  is  worthily  assuming  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Swynnerton  in  The  Wedding  Morning;  Anna  Zinkeisen  and  Anna 
Airy  sustain  the  honours  already  accorded  to  them,  and  A.  R. 
Thomson,  the  new  A.R.A.,  justifies  his  election  in  three  works 
which  do  more  than  promise  greater  achievements. 


NEW  ACQUISITIONS  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

SOME  interesting  new  book-bindings  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in- 
clude two  seventeenth-century  examples 
from  the  lately  dispersed  Schiff  library.  The 
red  leather  binding,  circa  1 640,  here  repro- 
duced (which  clothes  a  copy  of  Anacreon's 
songs  of  1 639) ,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
French  pointille  style,  by  Florimond  Badier, 
whose  personal  hall-mark  may  be  discerned 
in  the  couped  head.  The  other  binding  is 
probably  of  London  provenance,  dating 
from  about  1655.  It  shows  great  taste  in  its 
delicate  tooling  of  floral  motifs  characteris- 
tic of  its  period  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
red  and  black  appliques  on  a  background 
of  vellum.  It  also  bears  a  floral  design 
painted  on  the  fore-edge  signed  Lewis  fecit. 
We  also  reproduce  one  of  twenty-one  ar- 
morial bindings  given  by  Lieut. -Col.  W.  E. 
Moss,  which  are  associated  with  the  drama- 
tist and  'City  Poet,'  Elkanah  Settle,  once 
accounted  the  rival  of  Dryden.  It  was  his 
practice  to  compose  congratulatory  odes  to 
wealthy  noblemen  and,  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing patronage,  to  send  them  out  in  bind- 
ings displaying  their  coats-of-arms.  If  the 


ANACREON'S  SONGS  IN  BINDING  BY  FLORIMOND 
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dodge  was  unsuccessful,  anoth- 
er coat-of-arms  was  superposed 
on  the  old  one  and  sent  out  to 
angle  for  another  client.  Such 
a  binding  we  illustrate,  show- 
ing one  of  the  superposed  pan- 
els removed.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  they  were  the  actual 
handiwork  of  Settle,  but  they 
were  certainly  carried  out  un- 
der his  personal  direction.  Be- 
sides the  foregoing,  the  Mu- 
seum Library  has  purchased  a 
MS.  instruction  book  for  the 
plaiting  of  silk  braids,  such  as 
are  used  for  purse-strings,  etc., 
with  samples  of  silk  strings  of 
various  designs.  Dating  from 
the  second  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  this  is 
regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tance, contributing  to  our 
knowledge  of  English  textile 
art,  and  very  few  books  of  this 
particular  class  have  survived. 

Valuable  eighteenth-century 
chairs  have  been  acquired  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Lady  Theobald.  Six  walnut  chairs,  c.  1 730-40,  of 
simple  design,  retaining  their  original  silk  and  wool- 
embroidered  covers  worked  with  pastoral  scenes  and 
fables  within  floral  surrounds,  are  accompanied  by  a 
pair  of  mahogany  arm-chairs  in  the  Chippendale  Goth- 
ic style,  the  seats  of  these  also  with  their  contemporary 
embroidered  covers.  Another  welcome  gift  is  an  Eng- 
lish oak  chest  of  about  1520  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation, the  top,  lock-plate  and  hasp  being  complete. 
It  is  panelled  in  the  linen-fold  and  the parchemin  styles, 
the  latter  a  theme  borrowed  from  France.  This  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cleminson.  A  thirteenth-century 
architectural  detail  in  Purbeck  marble  given  by  Dr.  F. 
A.  Drey,  is  a  Head  of  a  Cross,  carved  with  a  Christ  sus- 
pended, and  a  Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  here  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  national  style  in  carving  and  mentally  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  modern  sculptors.       THE  BARBIZON  PAINTERS  'AT  HOME' 


\RMORIAL  BINDING  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ELKANAH  SETTLE  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


seen.  Among  several  works  by  Van  Dyck  is  a  Portrait 
of  a  Young  Man,  painted  in  the  artist's  first  Flemish 
manner,  before  he  visited  Italy.  In  connexion  with 
Van  Dyck  it  is  interesting  to  compare  mentally  with 
his  versions  the  portrait  of  The  Abbe  Scaglia  and  a  Child 
in  Antwerp  Cathedral  by  Gonzales  Coques  and  Peeter 
Neeffs  the  elder.  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  by  An- 
drea Previtali,  will  give  critics  of  the  recent  National 
Gallery  purchase  of  so-called  Giorgione  panels  further 
support  for  their  contentions.  Beyond  these,  such  names 
as  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Palma  Vec- 
chio,  Scorel,  Van  Goyen,  Brouwer,  S.  Ruisdael,  Cuyp, 
Esias  Boursse,  Van  der  Heyden,  Tiepolo,  Canaletto, 
Guardi,  Goya,  besides  others,  should  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  attract  numbers  to  this  excellent  display 
of  master-works  worthy  of  their  illustrious  names. 


AT  THOMAS  AGNEW  &  SONS 

DURING  May  and  June,  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  are  showing  at  43,  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  3,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  a  well-assorted  collection 
of  pictures  by  Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  many  of  which 
are  of  National  Gallery  standards.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  by  Rubens,  said  by  Valentiner  to  be 
the  finest  likeness  of  Philip  by  that  painter  he  has  ever 


THE  Summer  Exhibition  at  Barbizon  House,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  W.i,  consists  of  a  most  pleasant  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  'Artists  of  the  Barbizon  School.' 
The  big  five,  of  course,  are  Millet,  Rousseau,  Corot, 
Daubigny  and  Diaz.  These  are  supported  by  examples 
from  other  schools,  similar  or  sympathetic  in  their  aims, 
by  Boudin,  Monticelli,  Harpignies,  Fantin-Latour  and 
the  romantic  landscapist  and  orientalist  Alexandre 
Decamps.  Those  who  enjoy  naturalistic  painting  will 
find  this  an  extremely  attractive  and  interesting  ex- 
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VILLA  BELLA,  TIVOLI  :  BY  J.-B.  CAMILLE  COROT  :  PAINTED  ABOUT  1845  :  BARBIZON  HOUSE 


hibition.  It  is  also  thoroughly  representative.  Dau- 
bigny,  for  example,  who  favoured  river  and  swamp 
scenery,  is  seen  in  three  characteristic  works,  one  of 
which,  a  sombre  afterglow  picture,  On  the  Seine,  was 
much  to  our  taste.  The  Corots  are  of  the  now  much- 
preferred  early  period.  The  sketch,  Tivoli,  which  we 
reproduce,  has  a  singular  affinity  with  certain  English 
masters.  Who  can  help  thinking  of  Gainsborough  and 
Turner  when  contemplating  the  illustration  ?  It  is  al- 
most in  monochrome,  delicately  heightened  with  in- 
dications of  colour,  which  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  study  for  a  major  work.  And  again, 
the  early  Honflenr,  which  Corot  painted  between  1822 
and  1825,  shows  the  direct  influence  of  Bonington. 
Speculations  arise  which  add  greatly  to  our  interest. 
The  exhibition  is  open  from  June  1st  to  July  20th. 


dom  and  variety  of  composition 
and  in  skilful  grouping,  whether 
of  figures,  trees,  boats  or  build- 
ings, incomparable.  And  his 
drawings  tell  us  more  about  life 
than  the  most  laboured  and  de- 
tailed efforts  of  any  other  pic- 
torial commentator  we  can 
think  of.  As  a  stylist  we  may 
refer  to  the  astonishing  calli- 
graphy of  the  water-colour 
drawing  in  the  colour-plate  we 
published  last  month  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  example  in  a 
different  manner  in  the  present 
issue.  Yet  in  each,  as  in  all,  the 
unmistakable  Rowlandson  ap- 
pears. A  robust  heartiness  vivi- 
fies all  that  his  pencil  touches; 
even  his  churchyard  scenes — 
even  his  skeletons,  seem  to  be 
imbued  with  the  gusto  of  living. 
In  contemplating  his  scenes  of  riotous  life  we  pass  into 
a  happy  land  of  Cokayne.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the 
present  exhibition  in  detail,  the  joyous  panorama  of 
Georgian  life  continues  throughout,  but  as  an  instance 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  Rowlandson  is  held  in 
France,  Nos.  43  to  50  in  the  catalogue  have  been  shown 
to  an  admiring  Parisian  public  at  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  in  the  recent  exhibition  of  Caricatures  el 
Aheurs  Anglais,  from  1750  to  1850.  Future  generations 
will  assuredly  cherish  these  drawings,  and  our  advice 
to  collectors  is  to  invest  in  Rowlandsons,  while  the  go- 
ing is  good,  both  for  the  pleasure  he  gives  and  for  the 
value  that  must  accrue. 


AN  AUCTION  WORTHY  OF  SUPPORT 


ROWLANDSON'S  MICROCOSM 

A THIRD  series  of  drawings  by  Thomas  Rowland- 
son,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  has  been  placed  on 
view  by  those  ardent  specialists  Messrs.  Frank  T.  Sabin 
at  154,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  In  this  master  we  English 
take  special  delight,  and  not  Englishmen  alone,  since 
we  may  recall  that  a  famous  collection  made  by  a 
French  admirer  recently  came  here  from  Paris  for  dis- 
persal. Rowlandson's  genius  becomes  more  evident  as 
the  years  pass.  He  is  the  unique  observer  and  com- 
mentator of  his  time,  but  he  was  also  a  very  great  artist 
— a  stylist  of  the  first  water — a  transmuter  of  the  social 
life  of  his  time  into  enduring  art.  His  drawings  have  a 
way  of  imposing  themselves  on  the  memory.  In  execu- 
tion they  are  simplicity  and  ease  themselves,  in  free- 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Lonsdale  Deighton, 
secretary  of  the  organization,  a  list  of  the  gener- 
ous donors  of  rare  and  precious  gifts  to  be  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  on  June  28th  on  behalf  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Maternity  Hospital.  The  list  includes  eight 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  headed  by  Their 
Majesties  the  Queen  and  Queen  Mary.  As  a  result  of 
Lady  Howard  de  Walden's  appeal  a  most  generous 
response  has  been  received.  Indeed  the  list  both  of 
contributors  and  of  the  gifts  themselves  is  so  long  that 
it  cannot  be  detailed  here,  and  to  give  a  selection 
would  be  both  invidious  and  misleading.  But  all 
classes,  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  the  trade,  and 
Messrs.  Sotheby  themselves,  have  striven  in  generous 
rivalry  to  make  the  auction  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  to  ensure  an  outstanding  success.  All  the  pieces  to 
be  sold  are  antiques  of  fine  quality  and  great  interest. 

[Continued  on  page  334] 
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N  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
closing  season  was  seen  in 
.the  advance  made  by  the 
1938  Antiques  Exposition  over  its 
predecessors  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  re-establishing  of  the  former 
high  level  attained  by  the  New 
York  shows  was  brought  about  by 
the  new  managing  director,  L.  W. 
MacFarland,  who  introduced  a 
loan  collection  from  the  larger 
dealers  and  a  few  private  collec- 
tors, with  the  result  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  exhibits  of  more 
modest  type,  there  were  sections 
devoted  to  rare  and  important 
pieces.  It  is  understood  that  the 
recent  exhibition,  which  occurred 
the  second  week  in  April  and  re- 
ceived an  excellent  attendance,  is 
considered  only  an  initial  step  in 
developing  the  annual  exhibitions 
in  New  York  along  educational 
lines.  If  this  can  be  effected,  the  opportunity  would  be 
created  for  making  thic  exhibition  a  national  one  in  a 
still  broader  sense,  by  sending  it  to  other  important 
centres,  like  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  where  an  in- 
terest in  antiques  is  making  itself  felt. 

Among  the  loans  secured  for  the  occasion  was  a  col- 
lection of  English  silver  brought  together  from  anony- 
mous private  sources  by  Peter  Guille.  This  consisted  of 
Elizabethan,  Stuart,  Cromwellian  and  later  pieces  of 
museum  quality,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
museum  here  could 
rival  this  collection  in 
its  rich  display  of 
every  period. 

The  dealers'  contri- 
butions consisted  in 
the  main  of  English 
furniture  and  needle- 
work, American  fur- 
niture, European 
porcelains,  English 
and  Irish  silver,  and 
Oriental  art.  Among 
pieces  associated  with 


VIEW  OF  THE  MATTERY  :  ONE  OF  PAIR  OF 
SEVRES  CRNS  WITH  VIEWS  OF  NEW 
YORK,  C.  1835  :  EXHIBITED  BY  C.  W.  LYON 


RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
KIERSTEDE   OF   NEW  YORK 


New  York,  shown  by  C.  W.  Lyon, 
was  an  unusual  pair  of  Sevres  urns, 
one  of  which,  with  a  view  of  the 
Battery,  is  illustrated  here.  Its  com- 
panion shows  St.  Paul's  Church. 
New  York  subjects  are  familiar  on 
Staffordshire  ware,  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  unique  instance  in  which 
they  were  used  on  Sevres  and  prob- 
ably represents  a  special  commis- 
sion. The  scenes  are  executed  with 
accomplished  draughtsmanship 
and  fine  colour.  The  neck  and  base 
are  fire-gilt,  and  the  floral  design 
on  the  base  is  etched.  The  original 
subject  from  which  the  St.  Paul's 
view  is  taken  has  not  been  identi- 
fied, but  the  Battery  scene  is  after  a 
print,  entitled  The  Bay,  from  The 
Battery,  1830,  drawn  by  C.  W.  Bur- 
ton for  the  'New  York  Mirror,'  and 
engraved  by  William  D.  Smith.  It 
appears  in  Rodman  Gilder's  book, 
The  Battery,  published  in  1936  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Lyon  also  exhibited  chairs  and  a  card  table  by 
Duncan  Phyfe  and  other  New  York  pieces  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  early  Federal  period.  Especi- 
ally interesting  was  a  water-colour  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  painted  in  1836,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  National  Academy  of  that  year. 

From  the  English  furniture  shown  by  Schmitt 
Brothers  we  reproduce  a  sofa  of  graceful  design  which 
shows  a  basically  Chippendale  form,  of  French  type 
with  cabriole  legs,  undergoing  modification  by  the 

Hepplewhite  influ- 
ence. It  was  probably 
made  about  1770,  and 
is  covered  in  contem- 
porary painted  silk 
with  a  mustard  yellow 
ground.  The  front  is 
unusual,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serpentine 
line  of  the  sides,  the 
centre  section  is  slightly 
shallower  than  the  ad- 
joining parts.  Another 
noteworthy  piece  on 


rVVO-HAN'DLED  SILVER  BOWL  BY  CORNELIUS 
ROBERT  ENSKO,   INC.   (SEE    PAGE  33J) 
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exhibition  was  a  French  Hepplewhite  cock-fighting 
chair  with  pivoted  table-rests  on  the  arms,  and  having 
a  writing  shelf  at  the  back  which  can  be  fastened  to  the 
back  leg  when  in  a  dropped  position.  A  Chippendale 
chest  with  cupboard  base,  the  whole  in  three  sections, 
of  which  the  middle  is  fitted  with  a  writing  drawer, 
was  much  admired,  as  well  as  a  side-table  of  sycamore 
faded  to  a  mellow  honey  colour  and  inlaid  with  a  series 
of  floral  subjects  treated  in  a  naturalistic  manner. 

Norman  Adams  exhibited  English  furniture  with  a 
panel  of  Chinese  wallpaper  that  came  to  England  in 
1760.  It  belongs  to  a  series  measuring  forty-eight  feet 
in  length  and  showing  the  familiar  bird  and  tree  de- 
sign executed  in  the  fine  detail  typical  of  Chinese 
hand-painted  papers.  Furniture  emphasizing  the 
Sheraton  influence  was  exemplified  in  a  serpentine  front 
sideboard  and  a  two-pedestal  Sheraton  dining  table. 
There  was  also  a  gracefully  designed  Sheraton  china 
cabinet  with  writing  drawer,  c.  1785,  which  had  the 
original  hardware. 

The  Yamanaka  section  had  as  its  focal  point  a  large 
Sung  sculpture  in  wood  of  the  Kiian-yin  period,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  T'ang  sculpture,  paintings  and  early 
bronzes  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  decorative  composi- 
tion against  a  gold  background.  The  Kiian-yin,  which 
comes  from  a  temple  in  Shansi  province,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  Sung  rhythmic  style  showing  the  God- 
dess in  the  position  of 'royal  ease.'  Of  noteworthy  im- 
portance was  the  Imperial  Ch'ien-Lung  incense- 
burner  of  white  jade,  of  the  'paper  thin'  Thibetan 
style,  an  unusually  large  piece  for  this  difficult  tech- 
nique. Since  its  floral  design  is  of  the  highest  artistry, 
this  example  commands  a  high  place  among  known 
specimens  of  eighteenth-century  jade  carvings. 


JADE  INCENSE- BURNER 
IMPERIAL  CH'IEN  LUNG 


:  MUTTON-EAT  WHITE,  PAPER-THIN 
YAMANAKA  (ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION) 


A  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  SOFA  WITH  SERPENTINE  FRONT,  SHOWING  HEPPLEWHITE  INFLUENCE 
C.  177(1  :  COVERED  IN  CONTEMPORARY   PAINTED   SILK   :   SCHMITT   BROTHERS  (ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION) 


English  silver  shown  by  James  Robinson  included  a 
group  of  Lamerie  pieces  contrasting  his  earlier  and 
later  styles.  The  covered  jug  of  1729  shows  his  char- 
acteristic flat  chasing  in  a  design  of  restrained  type. 
His  finely  pierced  cake  basket  of  1742  once  belonged 
to  Lady  Louis  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  the  son  of  Charles  II.  A  collection  of 
Irish  pieces  included  a  large  two-handled  cup  and 
cover  by  Robert  Smith  of  Dublin,  1714,  with  formal 
ornament  of  the  architectural  type  reflecting  in  general 
the  period  of  Kent.  Of  the  later  classicism  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  there  was  an  aristocratic  ex- 
ample in  a  pair  of  oval 
tea-caddies  by  Hester 
Bateman,  1781.  Pro- 
vincial examples  in- 
cluded a  set  of  three 
casters  by  Pent  Sy- 
mons  of  Exeter,  1720. 
There  was  also  the 
highly  interesting  tea- 
caddy  by  Andrew 
Fogelberg ,  1772, 
etched  with  a  genre 
scene  and  landscape 
which  was  repro- 
duced and  described 
in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur. 

Roland  Moore  ex- 
hibited Chinese  por- 
celains as  represented 
by  monochromes  and 
the  famille  vote  and 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  SAUCE  BOATS  BY  ]OHN  JACOB 
GEORGE  II  PERIOD,  1735  :  EXHIBITED  BY  PETER  G'UILLE,  LTD. 


famille  rose.  The  background  to  his  exhibits  was  a 
Ch'ien-Lung  eight-fold  palace  screen  of  red  lacquer 
encrusted  with  a  design  in  hard-stone  carvings  show- 
ing figures  and  landscape.  The  framework  is  teak- 
wood,  and  the  design,  built  up  of  a  great  variety  of 
stones,  shows  elaborate  details  of  costume,  landscape, 
architecture  and  interiors. 

The  Symons  Galleries  brought  together  English  and 
French  pieces  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
among  them  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  com- 
mode signed  by  J.  F.  Oeben  and,  by  the  same 
master,  a  pair  of  marquetry  encoigneurs.  There 
was  also  a  George  I  walnut  chair-back  settee 
with  a  ladder-back  unusual  for  the  period, 
and  an  Irish  Chippendale  mahogany  tripod- 
table  with  pie-crust  top.  This  piece  is  remark- 
able in  having  a  coat-of-arms  inlaid  in  the 
centre,  and,  surrounding  it,  an  inlaid  decora- 
tion of  lilies-of-the-valley.  The  St.  James's 
Galleries  contributed  a  pair  of  small  book- 
case commodes  in  mahogany  enriched  with 
ormolu,  English  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, formerly  belonging  to  Colonel  Edward 
L.  Chamberlayne  of  Warwickshire.  An  inter- 
esting point  regarding  them  is  the  signature 
on  the  Bramah  locks  with  which  they  are  fit- 
ted :  /  Bramah  and  a  crown,  without  initials  or 
address  or  the  word  'patent,'  which  has  been 
verified  by  the  firm  as  in  use  from  1 798  to 
1800.  The  key  is  of  the  design  used  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  same  exhibitors  showed 
examples  of  Spode,  Derby,  Swansea,  Rock- 
ingham and  Worcester,  among  the  last- 
named  being  a  fine  dessert  service  in  Chinese 
pattern  of  the  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  period, 
consisting  of  seventeen  plates  and  eleven 
shaped  dishes.  Douglas  Curry  contributed  a 
walnut  bureau  bookcase  of  about  1700  with 
double  domed  top  and  glazed  doors.  The  sides 
were  surmounted  by  flat-topped  arches  which 


form  an  unusual  treatment.  Accompanying  this  was  a 
pair  of  walnut  chairs  also  belonging  to  the  William 
and  Mary  period. 

The  silver  shown  by  Peter  Guille  included  the 
Elizabethan  coconut  cup,  1577,  which  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  my  notes  to  our  May  issue.  Another 
piece  of  exceptional  character  was  the  Saltby  Plate 
gold  cup  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1 7 10,  justly  famous  as  one 
of  the  earliest  racing  trophies.  The  complete  set  of 
Apostle  spoons  with  dates  from  1574  to  1658  was 
hitherto  unknown.  It  was  formed  by  an  American 
collector  toward  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  has  already  been  recorded  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (December  1937).  Other  pieces  in  this  sec- 
tion included  a  sweetmeat  dish  of  the  Charles  I  period, 
1630,  London,  by  William  Maundy,  a  pair  of  Crom- 
wellian  porringers,  1655,  by  R.  Neale,  a  pair  of  double- 
lipped  sauce  boats  by  J.  Jacobs,  1 735,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  early  style  of  Paul  Storr  in  a  pair  of 
entree  dishes  and  covers,  1799. 

The  exhibits  of  Frank  Partridge  included  English 
pieces,  chiefly  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
period.  Noteworthy  among  these  was  the  Queen  Anne 
walnut  settee  upholstered  in  contemporary  needle- 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  MAHOGANY  AMD  ORMOLU  BOOKCASE  COMMODES  :  LATE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  ENGLISH  :  SHOWN  BY  THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GALLERIES 
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work  in  silk  and  wool  gros  point  with  a  tree-of-life  de- 
sign. The  walnut  framework  showed  a  cabriole  leg 
with  claw  and  ball  foot,  the  knee  carved  with  the  shell 
and  leaf  scrolls.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  silver-table, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Coppinger  Pritchard,  had 
a  pierced  fretwork  gallery  on  three  sides.  The  frieze 
was  pierced  with  arabesques  and  terminated  in  an  un- 
usual moulding  inlaid  with  boxwood.  There  was  also 
a  six-fold  leather  screen,  c.  1700,  painted  with  Hon- 
decoeter  subjects,  from  Montacute  House,  Somerset. 

Notable  exhibits  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan  were 
some  Irish  furniture  and  silver,  and  a  Chinese  wall- 
paper panel,  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  figure  subjects. 
An  Irish  Hepplewhite  table  in  pine  with  a  carved 
openwork  frieze  was  a  rare  example,  and  among  the 
silver  was  an  almond  dish  made  in  Dublin  in  17 14  by 
Edward  Barrett.  It  bears  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  Edmond  Knapp,  Mayor  of  Cork  in 
1703,  to  his  grand-daughter,  Ellen  Piercy,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Davies  of  Dawstown.  Edward  I.  Farmer  pre- 
sented some  needlework-covered  furniture,  from 
which  we  reproduce  a  William  and  Mary  settee  with 
a  shaped  top  suggestive  of  the  Dutch  influence  in 
English  furniture  design.  The  upholstery  is  of  Louis 
XIV  needlework  in  petit  point,  and  shows  a  realistically 
drawn  hunting  scene,  with  dogs  and  the  quarry  at  bay. 
The  surrounding  design  is  finely  adapted  to  the  pro- 


nounced curves  of  the  shaped  top,  and  there  are  a 
variety  of  flower,  bird  and  animal  motifs  on  an  old 
ivory  ground.  Another  rarity  was  a  pair  of  Queen 
Anne  chairs  upholstered  in  needlework  having  a  blue 
ground.  This  unusual  colour  as  a  background  is  singu- 
larly effective  in  unifying  a  design  of  scattered  mille- 
fleurs  around  panels  showing  hunting  scenes  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  contemporary  dress.  The  seats  have 
vases  of  flowery. 

A  collection  of  American  primitives  was  exhibited 
by  Albert  Duveen,  representing  paintings  of  a  period 
which  has  aroused  interest  among  both  students  and 
collectors  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  family  por- 
traits, there  was  an  early  nineteenth-century  landscape 
by  Thomas  Doughty  which,  though  it  cannot  be  called 
a  'primitive,'  represents  a  long-neglected  period  now 
being  studied  with  new  interest. 

The  stand  arranged  by  The  Connoisseur  at  the 
Antiques  Exposition  was  decorated  by  the  Symons 
Galleries.  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Pratt,  of  Pratt  &  Sons,  was  a 
guest  exhibitor  and  showed  a  very  fine  overdoor  from 
the  drawing-room  of  Norfolk  House  which  Matthew 
Brettingham  completed  in  1752.  This  important  ex- 
ample of  mid-eighteenth-century  architectural  orna- 
ment is  executed  entirely  in  pine,  and  shows  floral 
swags  and  singeries  in  the  French  taste  combined  with 
Palladian  motifs  as  used  by  Kent. 


SETTEE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PERIOD,  COVERED  IN  LOUIS  XIV  NEEDLEWORK 
WITH   HUNTING-SCENE  DESIGN    :    EDWARD   I.    FARMER  (ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION- 


OPENING    OF  THE 

SYMONS  GALLERIES 

THE  Portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Fenhoulet, 
by  Reynolds,  reproduced  here,  was 
in  the  opening  exhibition,  in  April,  at 
the  new  Symons  Galleries  in  East  Fifty- 
Third  Street.  With  their  removal  to 
larger  quarters,  consisting  of  an  entire 
building,  this  firm,  which  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  decorative  arts,  will 
further  include  paintings.  The  April  ex- 
hibition included,  among  a  group  of 
English  and  Dutch  Masters,  this  portrait 
by  Reynolds  which  is  familiar,  through 
engravings,  although  the  original  has 
been  seldom  seen.  This,  indeed,  is  its 
initial  public  appearance  in  America. 
The  painting  is  recorded  by  Graves  and 
Cronin  as  being  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baring  in  1 845,  and  it  has  since 
remained  with  his  descendants,  coming 
recently  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook.  The  portrait,  also  recorded 
by  Armstrong  (p.  202),  has  been  en- 
graved by  McArdell,  Purcell,  Reynolds 
and  Cousins.  It  was  begun  in  1757,  when 
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SILVER  COVERED  JUG,  1729,  AND  TWO  OF  SET  OF  FOUR  CAN 
ALL  BY  LAMERIE   :  EXHIBITED   BY  JAMES  ROBINSON  (ANTIQL 


the  sitter  was  Miss  Day,  and  consequently  represents  the 
beginning  of  Reynolds'  most  successful  years  after  his 
removal  to  Great  Newport  Street.  This  was  also  the  year 
in  which  he  painted  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and 
Lady  Albemarle,  the  mother  of  his  patron  and  friend, 
Admiral  Keppel.  Records  of  the  artist  mention  that 
Miss  Day  sat  again  in  January  1760.  In  1761  she  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  Peter 
Fenhoulet,  one  of  the  exempts  of 
His  Majesty's  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  who  was  knighted  in 
September  1761. 

The  Symons  collection  of 
French  and  English  furniture 
has  been  arranged  in  a  series  of 
galleries  over  five  floors  where 
the  special  requirements  of  cer- 
tain types  of  objects  are  consid- 
ered, as  in  the  collection  of  Re- 
naissance bronzes,  mediaeval 
chalices  and  an  especially  com- 
plete display  of  European  por- 
celain. Other  decorative  arts  re- 
presented were  needlework  and 
textiles,  also  a  large  group  of 
early  clocks  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED 
BOWL   BY  KIERSTEDE 

ONE  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  American  silver  is 
the  largest  known  two-handled 


bowl  by  a  New  York  silversmith.  It  has 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  origi- 
nal owner  and  has  never  before  been  ex- 
hibited or  recorded.  This  remarkable 
bowl,  which  deserves  to  be  known  for  its 
great  beauty  of  proportion  and  richly  de- 
tailed ornament  rather  than  for  its  mere 
size,  is  the  work  of  Cornelius  Kierstede, 
and  was  probably  made  towards  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  since  it  has 
the  more  ornate  character  of  his  earlier 
Dutch  style. The  sides  show  a  repoussede- 
coration  with  flat-chased  floral  forms  in 
six  panels.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  floral 
boss.  The  scroll  handles  are  beaded  and 
the  foot  shows  fine  geometric  detail.  Sty- 
listically, this  elaboration  points  to  an 
early  date,  as  simplification  of  design  in 
all  phases  of  the  decorative  arts  came  in 
with  the  Queen  Anne  period.  This  evolu- 
tion may  be  studied  in  the  only  three  known  New  York 
bowls  which  are  comparable  to  the  present  one  in  size. 

The  bowl  by  Jacob  Boelen  in  the  Andrew  Varick 
Stout  collection  has  floral  panels  in  repousse,  but  of  a 
less  detailed  character  and  cruder  in  execution.  A  still 
further  simplification  may  be  seen  in  a  two-handled 
bowl  in  the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale  by  Bartholo- 


DLESTICKS.  1742 
ES  EXPOSITION) 


A  DETAIL  OF  CARVING  OF  ONE  OF  THE  'MONKEY-  DOORWAYS  FROM  THE  BALL-ROOM  AT 
NORFOLK  HOUSE  :  EXHIBITED  BY  PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  AT  THE  ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  FENHOULET,  THE  WIFE  OF  SIR  PETER 
FENHOULET  :  PAINTED  WHEN  MISS  ANNE  DAY,  1757-1760,  BY 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  (THE  NEW  SYMONS  GALLERIES) 

mew  Le  Roux,  where  the  ornament  has  receded  to  the 
mere  outline  of  the  panels,  with  a  few  conventional- 
ized marks  instead  of  the  floral  motifs.  This  same 
treatment  also  characterizes  the  bowl  by  Simeon  Sou- 
maine  belonging  to  Miss  Margaret  Remsen  which, 
since  it  is  gl  in.  in  diameter,  is  second  in  size  to  the 
Kierstede  bowl.  The  Le  Roux  bowl  is  slightly  under  9 
in.  and  the  Boelen  bowl  slightly  under  8,  and  all  three, 
with  the  newly  discovered  bowl  by  Kierstede,  of  10  in. 
in  diameter,  form  a  unique  group  of  New  York  silver. 
Kierstede  is  represented  by  another  but  smaller  bowl 
of  similar  design  from  his  late  period.  This  was  made 
in  1 745,  when  the  silversmith  was  living  in  New 
Haven,  and  was  given  to  Thomas  Darling,  tutor,  by 
his  students :  it  is  now  in  the  Yale  collection. 

The  present  bowl,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
firm  of  Robert  Ensko,  comes  from  a  descendant  of  the 
Quick  family,  and  bears  the  initials  Tqv  for  Theunis 
Jacobson  Quick  and  Vroutje  Janse  Haring,  who  were 
married  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York, 
December  1st,  1689.  Quick  was  a  native  of  Albany, 
although  another  branch  of  the  family  was  in  New 
York,  and  the  name  of  Theunis  Tomassen  Quick  runs 
through  the  records  of  this  period.  The  bride  was  of 
Tappan,  and  it  seems  that  at  some  later  time  they  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey.  There  is  a  record  of  1 7 1 3, 
which  includes  the  name  of  Theunis  Quick. 


[Continued  from  page  326  ] 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
have  come  forward,  not  only  with  gifts  in  kind,  but  with 
donations  in  cash.  The  occasion  will  be  one  for  buyers 
of  discernment  to  enrich  their  own  collections  and  the 
sadly-depleted  coffers  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

THOUGH  Mr.  Richard  Sickert  has  his  own  large 
following,  easily  the  most  popular  one-man  exhibi- 
tion of  the  present  season  to  date  was  that  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Munnings,  R.A.,  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  which 
closed  on  May  14th.  The  biggest  crowds  gathered  round 
Barker  of  the  Pytchley,  The  Ancient  Huntsman  and  the  large 
study  for  After  the  Race.  Nearly  all  the  works  were  sold 
immediately,  the  Sydney  Art  Gallery,  Manchester, 
having  acquired  the  Edge  of  the  Wood.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  this  success.  Mr.  Munnings  paints  the 
kind  of  picture  the  average  healthy-minded  English- 
man likes,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  Englishman  should 
not  only  flock  to  see,  but  buy  and  cherish  that  which  he 
loves  and  understands.  Moreover,  these  pictures  have 
a  universal  appeal.  In  a  time  when  money  is  proverbi- 
ally 'tight'  and  sales  in  so  many  quarters  are  reported 
at  zero,  is  it  necessary  to  point  so  self-evident  a  moral  ? 
Sane  people  look  askance  at  anything  that  savours  of 
chicaneryand  wilful  mystification, and  thepractitioners 
thereof  are  simply  asking  for  their  troubles. 

The  triple  bill  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  up  till  June 
8th  is  in  the  names  of  Sir  William  Nicholson,  Paul 
Nash  and  Rouault. 


NOW  that  the  cricket  season  is  in  full  swing,  en- 
thusiasts will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
James  Falcke,  of  71,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
who  has  long  specialized  in  the  history  of  the  game,  has 
a  large  and  well-chosen  collection  of  old  cricket  pic- 
tures, drawings,  prints,  pottery  and  miscellanea  illus- 
trative of  this  peculiarly  national  pastime.  As  a  discern- 
ing critic  of  such  things,  and  being  himself  a  keen 
cricketer,  he  has  helped  to  form  many  collections,  and 
those  interested  could  not  find  a  better  guide  to  know- 
ledge in  the  department  of  cricket  items. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Foot,  R.N.,  announces  an  Exhibition  of 
Old  English  Furniture  to  be  held  at  36,  High  Street, 
Oxford,  from  June  10th  till  the  25th,  following  up  his 
successful  venture  of  last  year. 

The  late  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  LL.D.,  R.S.A., 
Sculptor  Royal  for  Scotland,  whose  death  occurred  on 
April  29th,  will  be  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  memoir 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cammell  in  our  August  issue. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A. 

By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 

Edited  and  enlarged  by  The  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley 

Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Monochrome 

(London:  The  Medici  Society,  Limited.  35s.  net) 

BEYOND  question,  this  is  the  fullest  and  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  the  most  authoritative  book 
about  Constable  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
Naturally  it  could  not  have  come  into  being  but  for  its 
predecessors,  but  it  supersedes  and  transcends  them 
all.  The  spade  work  had  been  admirably  done  by 
Leslie  and  later  the  task  had  been  taken  up  by  Sir 
C.  J.  Holmes,  but  an  immense  amount  of  evidence 
remained  to  be  sifted  and  new  material  examined. 
Mr.  Shirley's  main  sources  were  the  family  papers 
belonging  to  the  painter's  grandson,  a  collection  of 
Archdeacon  Fisher's  letters  and  a  further  series  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  whose  own 
excellent  treatise  was 
founded  on  them.  All 
these,  and  more,  pro- 
vided fresh  and  un- 
published matter.  The 
text  is  therefore  not 
only  a  revision  but  an 
amplification  of  Les- 
lie's classic  biography. 

None  had  a  greater 
opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  Constable 
than  his  friend  and 
fellow- academician 
Leslie,  to  whom  Mr. 
Shirley  pays  a  gener- 
ous tribute  in  describ- 
ing his  work  as  'the 
great  life  of  Constable 
written  for  all  time.' 
But  although  drawn 
fromintimate  personal 
knowledge,  there  is  in 
Leslie's  picture  a  cer- 
tain reserve.  There 
were  important  fea- 
tures left  out,  and  we 
are  made  to  see  Con- 
stable as  Leslie  wished 

,  .  ,         ,  STUDY  FOR  THE  CORNFIELD  :  ONE 

ustoseehimratherthan      in  memoirs  of  the  life  of  john 


as  he  was.  It  is  a  half-illuminated  picture,  without  the 
lights  and  shades  fully  revealed.  In  one  extremely 
important  point  Mr.  Shirley  has  the  advantage. 
He  sees  Constable  in  his  due  perspective  and  in  his 
proper  setting.  Constable's  art,  as  he  rightly  says, 
'  is  enframed  for  us  in  the  history  of  art,  the  effect 
of  his  life  balancing  the  influences  that  formed  it.' 
Mr.  Shirley  is  therefore  in  a  better  position  to  assess 
Constable's  true  position.  The  originality  of  his  art 
blinded  his  own  generation.  Contemporaries  regarded 
him  as  a  dangerous  innovator  and,  as  Stothard  re- 
marked, 'he  was  a  man  who  could  not  finish  a  picture.' 

Of  all  English  painters,  Constable  has  exerted  the 
most  powerful  influence  on  his  successors.  This  fact  has 
long  been  admitted,  and  was  exemplified  in  the  various 
centenary  exhibitions  held  last  year.  In  France  particu- 
larly was  his  influence  made  manifest,  long  before  it 
was  felt  in  his  own  native  land. 

On  the  personal  side,  Constable's  portrait  comes 
out  much  more  clearly  than  before.  Mr.  Shirley's  pains- 
taking examination 
of  Constable's  let- 
ters, restoring  their 
naivespellingandraci- 
ness  gives  us  a  sight  of 
the  real  man.  For  reas- 
ons of  intelligibility  his 
sketchy  punctuation 
has  undergone  correc- 
tion, but  otherwise  the 
originals  have  been 
closely  followed.  To- 
gether with  the  corres- 
pondence of  his  friends 
they  make  extraordin- 
arily good  reading. 

The  great  event  in 
Constable's  life  was  the 
reception  accorded  to 
his  Hay  Wain  in  Paris 
in  1824,  upon  which 
occasion  he  was  award- 
ed a  gold  medal.  But 
for  the  dealer  Arrow- 
smith's  refusal  to  sell  it 
without  its  compan- 
ion, the  View  on  the 
Stour,  it  would  have  be- 
come that  city's  per- 
manent possession.  It 
is  now  once  asrain 

OF  THE  SMALLER  ILLUSTRATIONS  ,  °_  . 

constable  ■.  the  medici  society       upon  the  scene  OI  its 
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first  triumph,  at  the  Exhibition  of  English  Painting 
at  the  Louvre.  Concerning  this  picture,  Mr.  Shirley 
writes  that  it  'does  not  settle  down  into  the  necessary 
repose.'  Here  for  once  we  are  not  in  agreement 
with  him.  It  is  much  more  settled  and  reposeful  than 
the  more  vivid  and  brilliant  full-sized  sketch  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  magnificent  sketch, 
by  the  way,  contains  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
truthful  passage  in  all  landscape  painting — the  mead- 
ow seen  beyond  the  trees,  across  the  stream.  The 
finished  version  has  been  given  a  certain  amount  of 
that  'eye-salve'  Constable  was  wont  to  speak  of. 
He  dared  not  exhibit  his  splendidly  liberated  nature 
sketches  which  would  have  shocked  his  fellow-paint- 
ers and  the  public  alike.  The  pioneer  of  naturalist 
painters,  he  was  the  most  truthful  interpreter  of 
weather  and  of  the  transient  moment  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  not  at  home  amid  so-called  romantic  scenery; 
the  mountains  and  tarns  of  Cumberland  made  little  ap- 
peal to  him,  but  his  love  for  the  country,  cultivated  by 
the  hand  of  man  and  with  human  interest,  was  intense. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  was  denied  a  sight  of 
Italy,  though  from  one  often-quoted  letter  he  is  known 
to  have  deplored  it. 

Constable  was  the  author  of  a  surprising  numberof 
portraits,  and  there  must  be  many  yet  unidentified. 
Although  we  cannot  feel  that  his  genius  shone  parti- 
cularly in  this  metier,  it  seems  that  he  actually  re- 
ceived as  many  commissions  for  portraits  as  for  land- 
scapes. A  long  list  is  given  in  Mr.  Shirley's  book. 

The  author's  warning  that  so  many  copies,  imita- 
tions (some  done  without  intent  to  deceive),  and  so 
many  forgeries  of  Constable's  landscapes  exist,  suggests 
that  adventurers  in  the  salerooms  and  elsewhere  would 
do  well  to  be  on  their  guard.  This  volume  contains 
twelve  plates  in  colour  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
in  monochrome. — H.G.F. 

I  DECORATE  MY  HOME 
By  Derek  Patmore 
(Putnam.  8s.  6d.) 

THIS  book  is  an  account  of  how  the  author  decor- 
ated his  new  home,  written  in  a  chatty  style.  Each 
chapter  deals  with  a  separate  room,  and  there  are  also 
chapters  on  colour,  fabrics  and  furniture. 

In  the  last  chapter  Mr.  Patmore  asks  the  question: 
'Is  universal  good  taste  an  impossibility  ?'  This 
suggests  that  Mr.  Patmore  considers  good  taste  as  the 
one  essential  for  the  creation  of  good  design.  Surely 
the  reason  that  decoration,  furniture  and  domestic 
objects  were  of  a  high  level  of  design  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  was  not  because  the 
English  people  possessed  any  better  taste  in  those  days 
than  to-day,  but  because  the  various  hand-crafts  that 


produced  these  objects  were  ruled  by  definite  tradi- 
tional principles— principles  which  governed  the 
design  ?  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Patmore's  book  can  be 
considered  as  anything  more  than  the  revelation  of  his 
personal  taste  or  selection. — S. 


TREASURES  OF  ART:  STAINED  GLASS  OF 
YORK  MINSTER.  By  Canon  F.  Harrison,  M.A 
F.S.A.  DUTCH  FLOWER  PIECES.  By  Percy  Colson 

(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  Each  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  general  title  of  the  above  two  books  inaugur- 
ates another  series  testifying  to  the  continuous 
enterprise  and  fertility  of  idea  of  its  publishers.  Each 
of  these  two  large  and  beautiful  folios  from  the  Studio 
office  contains  eight  colour  plates  of  very  fine  quality, 
none  of  them  measuring  less  than  100  square  inches 
over  all,  and  mounted  on  plate  paper.  The  folios 
themselves  measure  16 J  by  1 1£  inches,  so  that  it  is  a 
miracle  that  they  can  be  issued  at  the  price. 

The  Dutch  were  great  flower  painters,  just  as  they 
were  (and  still  are)  great  flower  raisers.  To  the  Dutch 
Flower  Pieces,  Mr.  Percy  Colson  contributes  a  sympa- 
thetic essay  and  descriptive  notes,  and  for  Stained 
Glass  of  York  Minster  Canon  F.  Harrison,  Chancellor 
and  Librarian  of  the  Cathedral,  has  written  a  most 
valuable  exposition,  besides  giving  particular  details 
about  each  piece  of  glass  represented.  To  students  of 
stained  glass,  these  colour  reproductions  must  be  of 
enormous  value. — G. 

WREN  (Great  Lives  Series) 

By  Geoffrey  Webb 
(London:  Duckworth.  2s.  net) 

IN  a  volume  of  less  than  150  pages,  devoted  to  a 
life  so  rich  in  achievement  as  Wren's,  it  would  be 
idle  to  look  cither  for  that  powerful  impression  of  per- 
sonality which  is  the  result  of  a  broad,  bold  treatment 
of  episodes,  or  for  the  more  profound  research  which 
delights  in  curious  detail  and  original  discovery.  Yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  book,  following  the  scheme 
of  the  series  of  brief  biographies  to  which  it  belongs, 
fulfils  its  function  with  capacity  and  distinction.  The 
maximum  of  information  would  appear  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  allotted  space,  and  the  versatile  powers 
of  the  great  architect  of  St.  Paul's  are  skilfully  balanced 
in  a  harmonious  picture  of  his  environment.  The  note 
on  the  portraits  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Adams  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  forms  a  wel- 
come appendix  to  an  efficient  and  ably  composed 
biography.  All  biographies  should  be  thus  accompan- 
ied by  a  careful  study  of  its  subject's  portraits  ;  for 
the  features  are  reflections  of  the  mind. — C. 
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AFOOT  IN  WILD  PLACES 
By  Seton  Gordon  (Illustrated) 
(London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

AT  this  season  when  all  who  love  Scotland  turn 
L  longing  eyes  northward,  this  book  should  find 
many  readers.  Seton  Gordon's  power  as  a  descriptive 
writer  is  strangely  compelling:  he  continues  from 
volume  to  volume,  creating  new  images  of  interest 
and  of  beauty  from  every  island  of  'the  stormy  Heb- 
rides,' from  every  lochan  and  corrie  of  the  remoter 
Highlands,  the  haunters  of  which,  the  birds  of  the 
wilderness,  are  his  especial  province  of  learning.  That 
so  eminent  an  ornithologist  should  possess  this  gift  of 
lucid  and  rhythmic  prose,  which  sustains  an  elusive 
element  of  authentic  poetry  in  all  he  writes,  is  most 
remarkable.  It  must  greatly  augment  his  audience, 
for  the  scientifically  and  the  poetically  minded  may 
drink  from  the  same  source,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
humblest  traveller  are  opened  at  once  to  the  tremen- 
dous Scottish  scenery  about  him  and  to  the  minutiae 
of  the  animal,  and  particularly  the  bird  life,  which 
inhabits  it.  Legend,  too,  is  agreeably,  yet  authorita- 
tively, introduced;  for  the  Highlands  in  their  multiple 
phases  is  a  volume  deeply  pondered  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

Nearly  fifty  admirable  photographs  illustrate  this 
new  work  of  an  author  who,  with  the  passing  of  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham,  seems  to  stand  unrivalled  as  Scot- 
land's most  romantic  literary  personality. — C.R.C. 

THE  BOOK  OF  IVORY 
By  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  (Illustrated) 
(London  :  Frederick  Muller,  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  companion  to  the  author's  history  of 
amber,  and  the  subject  matter  is  treated  in  very 
much  the  same  way.  There  are  chapters  on  the  various 
types  of  ivory,  mammoth,  elephant,  walrus  and  vege- 
table, and  on  the  use  of  this  substance  in  prehistoric, 
biblical  and  classical  times,  with  others  on  the  results 
of  the  microscopic  examination  of  representative  sam- 
ples. The  text  devoted  to  the  numberless  varieties  of 
object,  domestic  and  ritualistic,  for  which  it  was  used 
in  mediaeval  and  later  times,  caskets,  book-covers, 
pastoral  staves  and  so  forth,  develops  into  a  general 
survey  of  the  ivory  preserved  in  English  and  Continen- 
tal museums  and  collections,  or  shown  in  various  ex- 
hibitions held  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  For  the 
student  commencing  research  on  this  subject  this  book 
forms  a  useful  guide  to  the  sources  of  study  available. 
The  chapters  on  dating  objects  and  on  the  detection  of 
forgeries  of  which  enormous  numbers  exist — many 
most  dangerously  perfect — should  have  proved  in- 
valuable, had  they  been  five  times  as  long. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  compliment  to  be  quoted  exten- 


sively by  Dr.  Williamson;  but  it  seems  scarcely  proper 
for  him  to  print  two  pages  verbatim  (pp.  164-166; 
from  my  Lucks  and  Talismans  (pp.  39-40)  crediting  me 
solely  with  a  brief  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  of  1 5 1 5,  and  ascribing  what  I  wrote  to 
Hartland.  Nor  did  'Mr.  Daniel  Wilson'  ever  make 
any  observations  on  the  origin  or  period  of  the  Forest 
of  Delamere  Horn.  The  comments  and  deductions 
were  mine,  based  on  the  engraving  in  Ormerod's 
Cheshire.  I  may  also  observe  that  neither  the  Crathes 
nor  the  Holsteingaard  Horns  are  of  ivory.  Nor  is  the 
latter  in  the  Bergen  Museum.  I  wrote  that  Nicolaysen 
states  that  it  was  sent  there  in  1845  (Norske  Fornlevninger, 
p.  152).  It  cannot  now  be  traced.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  authority  for  the  'fire  of  9th  August, 
1649,'  previous  to  which  a  ceremonial  comb  was  in 
the  English  Regalia  (p.  153).  Miss  Longhurst  says 
something  entirely  different. — C.R.B. 

MOVIES  FOR  THE  MILLION 
By  Gilbert  Seldes 
Foreword  by  Charles  Chaplin 
(B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  author  of  this  extremely  well  and  pleasantly 
written  book  is  a  film  critic  with  an  established 
reputation,  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that 
what  he  finds  between  its  covers  is  authoritative. 
Briefly  this  book  covers  the  history  of  the  'movies' 
from  the  beginning,  both  the  creative  and  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  subject  in  general  and  in  detail. 
He  surveys  the  influences  that  have  affected  the 
development  of  the  industry  and  traces  the  moral  and 
psychological  effects  which  it  has  had  or  may  have 
upon  the  masses.  The  greater  part  is  naturally  devoted 
to  the  American  side  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  comfort- 
ing in  the  present  troubled  state  of  the  film  world  in 
this  country  to  find  that  he  has  praise  for  some  of  our 
efforts,  for  our  imaginative,  historical  and  comedy 
pictures.  All,  however,  suffer  from  one  fault :  their  high 
quality  is  achieved  'at  a  high  price — the  one  price 
which  the  movies  cannot  pay.  Again  and  again  these 
movies  stop  moving.'  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  even 
this  fault  is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  feverish  speed 
of  and  incessant  fidgeting  in  many  Hollywood  pro- 
ductions. His  own  belief  is  that  time  will  cure  this 
short-coming.  It  will,  when  English  producers  learn 
that  adequate  preparation  in  every  department  is 
three-quarters  of  the  battle.  It  is  madness  to  expect  a 
film  to  be  a  rounded,  finished  piece  of  work  when,  as 
often  happens,  only  half  the  shooting  script  is  ready  by 
the  time  the  unit  takes  the  floor.  And  an  almost  entire 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  departments  is  not 
conducive  to  good  results.  This  book  is  admirably 
illustrated  with  over  130  reproductions  of  'stills,'  pic- 
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ture-making  shots,  and  off-stage  and  other  studies. 

There  is  a  certain  carelessness  noticeable  in  the 
binding  and  make  up.  The  copy  submitted  for  review 
had  several  plates,  and  one  chapter  and  the  appendix 
in  duplicate. — L.B.C. 

PREHISTORIC  ROCK  PICTURES  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AFRICA 

By  Professor  Leo  Frobenius  and  Douglas  C.  Fox 
(Illustrated) 

(New  York:  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  8s.  6d.) 

PROFESSOR  FROBENIUS,  whose  exploration 
work  in  inner  Africa  is  well  known,  may  be  classed 
as  one  almost  unrivalled  in  Rock  Picture  research.  It 
is  therefore  no  wonder  that  this  book  should  be  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiasm.  Alfred  Barr  in  his  Pre- 
face and  Acknowledgement  states  that  the  'art  of  the 
20th  century  has  already  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  tradition  of  Prehistoric  mural  art  which 
began  around  the  200th  century  B.C.'  This  statement 
may  seem  in  the  nature  of  an  excuse  for  certain  of  the 
modern  impressionists,  surrealists,  etc.  Whether  these 
latter  have  produced  simply  imitations  or  have 
adopted  the  crude  and  the  grotesque  for  purposes  of 
sensationalism  does  not  concern  us,  but  that  pre- 
historic art,  per  se,  is  overrated  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  while  a  number  of  paintings  are  works  of  art,  the 
majority  as  Barr  admits  'were  almost  certainly  magic 
symbols  used  to  insure  successful  hunting'.  These,  the 
'crude  and  grotesque'  attempts  of 'children,'  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  anthropological  documents. 

Professor  Frobenius  gives  us  an  enlightening  account 
of  Rock  Picture  research,  and  the  results  of  some  of  his 
early  theories  are  shown.  It  seems  that  the  post-glacial 
cultures  did  not  die  out  as  was  generally  believed,  and 
Frobenius  in  his  younger  days  saw  that  some  remnant 
of  the  culture  that  flourished  in  Europe  was  driven 
into  Africa's  then  fertile  plains  when  the  ice  receded 
northward.  That  a  decadent  form  of  the  latter  still 
existed  was  a  daring  surmise,  but  it  eventually  proved 
to  be  more  or  less  correct.  It  was  largely  for  this 
reason  that  the  German  Inner-African  Research  Ex- 
pedition came  into  being.  Attention  is  chiefly  drawn 
to  the  Francocantabrian  and  East  Spanish  styles,  al- 
most exact  parallels  of  which  are  found  in  Africa. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Frobenius,  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  Douglas  C.  Fox,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  a  critical  eye.  Fox's  archaeological 
notes  and  descriptions,  however,  are  both  important 
and  concise.  The  Altamira  rock  paintings  are  of 
course  discussed,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  magnificent  coloured  frescoes  were 
the  work  of  'Idetics,'  which  comes  by  way  of  a  dis- 
appointment considering  their  importance,  and  which 


is  all  the  more  surprising  when  the  other  accounts  are 
so  thorough.  The  book  is  very  well  produced  and 
contains  thirty-eight  illustrations  in  line  and  half 
tone.     (London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.)— P.F.C. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  COSTUME 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Iris  Brooke,  A.R.C.A. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

MISS  BROOKE  has  a  number  of  books  dealing 
with  various  aspects  and  phases  of  English 
costume  to  her  credit.  This,  her  latest  effort,  provides 
her  readers  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole  subject, 
a  skeleton,  which  recourse  to  her  other  books  will 
amplify.  For  the  elementary  student  this  history  may 
prove  useful.  It  is  quite  unambitious  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  in  general  admirable.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  Miss  Brooke  is  quite  unable  to  draw  a  sword,  a 
dagger  or  a  spur.  Her  swords  are  the  most  dreadful 
'properties.'  Moreover,  she  makes  far  too  much  use  of 
Continental  pictorial  material,  without  any  explana- 
tion of  her  purpose  in  so  doing.  The  proofreading  has 
been  very  careless.  On  p.  131  occur  'Frontange'  for 
fontange,  'Passague'  for  passagere,  'confidets'  for  confid- 
ents, 'Chevre  Coeur'  for  creve-coeur.  Flandan  is  not  a 
synonym  for  'frelange'  or  rather  frelan.  The  Fop  Dic- 
tionary, the  only  authority,  defines  Jlandan  as  'a  kind  of 
Pinner  joyning  with  the  Bonnet'  and  the  frelan  as 
'Bonnet  and  Pinner  together.'  The  book  would  have 
been  better  for  an  index,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  added  to  any  future  edition. — C.R.B. 

EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  ROMAN  BRITAIN 

By  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2nd  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  5s.  net) 

THE  human  aspect  of  Archaeology  has,  in  the  last 
few  years,  been  encouraged.  Even  so,  the  majority 
of  the  books  of  this  type  have  been  written  by  the 
sometimes  too  scientific  Archaeologist,  and  tend  to 
become  characterless,  too  much  attention  being  paid 
to  individual  objects  rather  than  to  the  general  atmo- 
sphere and  surroundings  of  the  period.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quennell's  book  must  be  placed  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent category,  for  as  the  pages  turn  so  do  the  clouds 
of  time  roll,  and  a  truly  remarkable  picture  presents 
itself  of  a  living  Roman  Britain  instead  of  the  usual 
archaeological  reconstruction.  Apart  from  a  number 
of  photographs  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in 
black-and-white  and  colour,  with  concise  descriptions 
and  vivid  word  pictures,  which  are  more  useful  to 
the  layman  and  history-loving  child  than  any  heavy 
technical  reading. — P.F.C. 
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[Continued  from  page  299] 

early  Nineteenth  Century.  If  it  and  its  shield 
came  over  together,  where  is  the  shield? 
Plate  10  (No.  87)  in  John  Beardmore's  cata- 
logue of  his  collection  at  Uplands  in  Hamp- 
shire published  in  1 844, 1  feel,  partly  answers 
the  question.  This  cartoon  depicts  a  target  of 
exactly  the  style  postulated.  It  is  embossed 
in  the  centre  with  a  Medusa's  head,  while  the 
outer  border  is  beaten  up  and  chased  with 
panels  of  trophies  of  arms  and  musical  instru- 
ments separated  by  roundels  containing  the 
heads  of  four  of  the  Caesars.  The  middle  band 
of  damascened  decoration  on  the  Vienna 
shield  is,  however,  replaced  by  four  kidney- 
shaped  panels  containing  scenes  from  Roman 
history.  Horatius  Codes  defending  the  Bridge, 
Mutius  Scaevola  before  Lars  Porsenna,  Junius 
Brutus  condemning  his  sons  to  death,  and  Marcus 
Curtius  leaping  into  the  Pit.  At  the  bottom  are  two 
seated  winged  figures  of  Victory  and  Fame 
with  their  attributes  as  on  the  casque  (but 
without  the  scroll  terminations).  Actually 
they  bear  a  significantly  close  resemblance 
to  the  similar  allegorical  figures  on  the  Neg- 
roli  casque  at  Madrid.  The  Beardmore  shield 
has  so  far  proved  untraceable.lt  did  not  make 
an  appearance  in  the  Christie's  sale  of  that 
collection  on  July  5th,  1 92 1 .  This  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  outstanding  pieces  had  been  sold 
from  the  collection  many  years  earlier. 

One  other  matter  of  considerable  specula- 
tive interest  arises  out  of  the  comparison  of 
the  two  armaments,  the  casque  and  buckler, 
of  the  Archduke  at  Vienna  and  the  head- 
piece under  consideration.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  association  of  the  Vienna  pieces, 
though  warranted  by  the  Ambras  Inven- 
tory of  1597,  was  not  aesthetically  entirely 
satisfactory.  Though  the  inspiration  and  the 
hand  are  obviously  the  same,  the  decoration 
is  in  some  of  its  important  details  essen- 
tially different.  One  would  expect  to  find 
that  the  various  zones  of  ornament  on  the 
shield  would  be  matched  by  parallels  in  the 
casque.  But  while  this  harmony  is  observ- 
able in  the  principal  decorative  features,  the 
important  border  of  trophies  of  arms  and  mu- 
sical instruments  on  the  buckler  finds  no 
counterpart  on  the  helm.  Nor  are  the  two 
armaments  linked  in  any  way  by  inscriptions, 


of  which  there  are  a  number  on  the  shield, 
but  which  are  conspicuously  lacking  on  the 
casque.  The  headpiece  before  us,  however, 
forms  an  ideal  companion  to  the  Archduke's 
buckler,  in  that  it  is  provided  with  a  zone  of 
trophies  on  the  comb,  and  bears  a  Greek  in- 
scription which  links  it  with  the  one  on  the 
shield.  On  the  latter  appears 

ftPOS  •  TA  •  ASTPA  •  AIA  •  TAYTA 
(To  the  stars  through  this),  and  on  the  former 

TAY[P]A[E]IS  •  IIA[P0]2  •  A2T[E]PAS 
(Thou  walkest  proudly  before  the  stars),  pass- 
ages that  might  well  ornament  portions  of  the 
same  armament.* 

The  Vienna  pieces  have  always  been  to- 
gether since  the  late  Sixteenth  Century.  But 
it  seems  indisputable  that  at  one  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  there  must  have  been 
three  casques  and  two  (or  three)  bucklers  in 
the  Negroli  workshops,  and  it  is  a  bare  possibil- 
ity that,  though  all  were  made  together  for  the 
Emperor,  two  pairs  became  separated  later. 

""Though  the  sense  of  the  inscription  on  the  London  casque 
is  obvious,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  reading  of 
the  middle  word  as  napos.  The  very  slight  remains  of  the 
third  and  fourth  letters  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fourth 
was  rectangular  in  shape,  probably  H. 


No.  XII.— BREASTPLATE  SIGNED  'PAULUS  DE  NEGROLI,'  MADE 
ABOUT  1550  :  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 
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foil  ornaments,  separated  by  floral  festoons. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cover  with  a  finial  of 
a  serpent  on  acanthus  and  its  engraved  de- 
coration of  a  frog,  birds,  monkey,  pheasant, 
fruit,  hare,  butterfly  and  vase  of  flowers,  and 
egg  and  dart  edging,  is  stamped  with  a  gold- 
smith's mark  of  RG  with  a  vase  of  lilies,  at- 
tributed to  Robert  Gairdyne  of  Dundee,  flour- 
ishing in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  though 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  expect  a  Perth 
goldsmith  as  the  author  of  the  restoration 
of,  or  the  addition  to,  the  cover.  There  was 
such  a  man  at  Perth  at  this  time  with  these 
same  initials,  Robert  Gardiner  by  name,  but 
the  town  mark  is  a  lamb  bearing  the  banner 
of  St.  Andrew.  The  cup  itself  came  from  the 
prolific  workshop  of  a  goldsmith  of  Nurem- 
berg, by  name  Christoph  Lindenberger, 
meister  in  1546,  who  died  in  1580.  It  has  cer- 
tain features,  in  the  hexagonal  foot  and  in 
some  of  the  decoration,  in  common  with 
two  cups  of  about  the  same  date  by  Jacob 
Frohlich  of  Nuremberg.  One  belongs  to 
the  Broderers  Company  and  is  illustrated 
in  Holford's  book  on  the  Company  (1910). 
The  other  was  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
(formerly  Gutmann)  collection,  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  writer's  catalogue,  Plate  XI 
(1907)  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  silver  at  St.  James's  Court  in  1902  (Plate 
IX).  In  the  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury the  cup  was  inscribed :  'for  the  kirk  of 
pearth.'  The  second  cup  is  also  characteris- 
tically German  in  form  and  design,  and  came 
from  a  workshop  in  the  same  great  centre  of 
the  'art  and  mystery'  of  the  goldsmith  at  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Rosenberg 
(No.  4095)  assigns  no  name  for  the  maker. 
The  finial  is  a  Roman  bust;  the  tops  of  three 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  body  are  unfortu- 
nately missing  (No.  vb). 

Of  the  two  steeple  cups,  the  first  was  made 
in  1 610- 1 1  by  a  London  goldsmith  using  as 
his  mark  the  initials  NR  above  a  head  couped 
in  a  plain  shield,  as  in  Jackson  for  1608-9 
(No.  via).  On  the  body,  cover  and  high  bell- 
shaped  foot  are  vines,  pears,  flowers  and 
acanthus;  it  is  supported  by  a  short  plain 
baluster  stem  and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple 
on  three  scrolled  supports.  The  cover  appears 


to  have  suffered  restoration  at  some  time  and 
is  without  marks.  In  the  second  cup  the  flat 
decoration  of  vines,  thistles,  acorns,  daisies 
and  foliage  is  different,  as  is  also  the  steeple; 
it  has  the  usual  short  baluster  stem  with 
three  brackets ;  on  the  foot  are  large  inverted 
acanthus  foliage  and  ornamental  fluting;  it 
is  a  year  later  than  the  other  cup  and  was 
made  by  a  prominent  maker  of  such  cups, 
using  as  his  mark  the  initials  AB  conjoined 
in  a  shaped  punch  (No.  V\b).  Among  the 
steeple  cups  from  his  hands  are  one  of  1605-6 
in  the  old  Imperial  collection  of  Russia  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  two  of  1606-7  and 
161 5—16  belonging  to  the  Corporations  of 
Devizes  and  Preston  respectively,  and  one 
of  1609  10  in  a  private  collection.  Both  the 
Perth  cups  have  been  inscribed,  probably  at 
the  time  of  their  purchase  between  1640  and 

1643:  'FOR  x  THE  x  KIRK  x  OF  x  PEARTHE.' 

Cups  of  this  characteristic  fashion  were 
first  made  in  1 599  (at  least  that  is  the  date  of 
the  earliest  known)  and  passed  out  of  favour 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Most  of  the 
surviving  examples  were  made  between  1604 
and  1 61 5. 

One  of  the  finest  and  earliest  baptismal 
basins  of  Scottish  workmanship  belongs  to 
St.  John's  Church.  It  is  heavy  and  plain,  with 
ornamental  gilt  edges;  in  the  centre  is  a  high 
raised  section  engraved  with  a  shield  within 
a  laurel  wreath,  encircled  by  a  lower  section 
decorated  with  clusters  of  fruit  and  human 
faces  in  relief.  It  is  inscribed:  'for the  kirk 
of  perth  anno  1 649'  (No.  vii).  Although 
dated  1649,  the  basin  is  many  years  earlier, 
having  been  wrought  in  Edinburgh  about 
1590-4  by  David  Gilbert,  evidently  a  highly 
skilled  goldsmith,  whose  mark  is  stamped 
upon  it  with  that  of  William  Cok  (Cokie), 
deacon  of  the  guild  in  1577-9  anc^  I59I_5- 
Both  marks  are  illustrated  from  this  basin  in 
Jackson.  Some  day  the  name  of  the  master 
of  David  Gilbert  may  be  rescued  from 
obscurity.  Burns  gives  no  detailed  description 
or  illustration  of  this  splendid  basin,  with 
those  of  the  English  vessels  of  the  Old  Kirk. 

For  permission  to  see  the  silver  and  for 
help  I  thank  the  Revs.  J.  R.  Aitken,  D.D., 
Walter  E.  Lee,  D.D.,  and  R.  Selby  Wright, 
and  J.  W.  Rollo  Mitchell,  Esq. 
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EASTER  intervening,  only  a  little  over  three  weeks 
was  occupied  with  real  business  in  April — a  period 
which  yielded  scarcely  anything  of  outstanding 
merit.  However,  by  the  time  these  notes  appear  several 
interesting  sales,  including  those  of  the  Heathcote  Heir- 
looms, from  Bighton  Wood,  Alresford,  Hampshire, 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  renowned  library  at  Ham 
House,  Surrey,  will  have  been  dealt  with.  This  month, 
too,  will  see  some  important  properties  come  under 
the  hammer,  and  more  have  been  promised  for  July. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  most  interesting  of  sales  held  at  Christie's 
during  the  period  under  review  was  that  held  on 
April  29th.  This  included  a  few  Morris  family  por- 
traits sent  by  trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Morris, 
notably  a  well-painted  half-length  (on  panel)  of  Sir 
John  Morris,  of  Clasemont,  near  Swansea,  when  a  young 
man,  by  Hoppner,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1797.  An  opening  bid  of  £105  was  quickly  chal- 
lenged by  several  dealers,  with  the  result  that  the 
hammer  did  not  fall  until  £1,102  10s.  had  been 
reached.  A  half-length  of  Miss  Mary  Morris,  in  white 
satin  decollete  dress,  by  Reynolds,  changed  hands  at 
£346  1  os. ;  a  Portrait  of  Robert  Morris,  in  blue  coat  and 
white  cravat,  attributed  to  Hoppner,  £131  5s.;  and  A 
View  of  Clasemont,  with  ox-cart,  sportsman  and  other  figures, 
by  Bourgeois,  sold  well  at  £315.  From  an  anonymous 
source  came  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects,  by  J.  N. 
Sartorius,  which  realized  £115  10s.;  while  £131  5s. 
was  bid  for  a  portrait  of  a  young  man,  reading,  on 
panel,  ascribed  to  Rubens;  and  £241  10s.  for  a  hunt- 
ing scene  in  a  farm-yard,  by  F.  Sartorius,  signed  and 
dated  1800.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  May  6th,  a  small 
panel,  showing  figures  skating  on  a  frozen  river,  by 
H.  van  Avercamp,  made  £141  15s. ;  another  of  a  man 
holding  a  flagon,  by  A.  Brouwer,  £105;  and  one  re- 
presenting Ambrose,  Marquis  of  Spinola,  in  embroidered 
doublet,  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  £304  10s. ;  The  Eaves- 
dropper, by  N.  Maes,  fetched  £204  15s.;  and  Men-o'- 
War  and  other  Boats,  becalmed  off  a  rocky  coast,  by  S.  de 
Vlieger,  signed  and  dated  1632,  £102  18s.  At  Sothe- 
by's on  May  4th,  Le  Coup  de  Vent,  by  Louis  Moreau, 
was  knocked  down  at  £105;  and  a  bid  of  £92  was 
made  for  a  pen  and  ink  stand  with  wash  drawing  Le 
bal  de  VHotel  de  Ville,  by  G.  de  Saint  Aubin. 

Among  the  pictures  sold  in  New  York,  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  (Ogden  L.  Mills  collection),  an  Orien- 
tal street  scene,  by  Alberto  Pasini,  signed  and  dated 
1 88 1 ,  fetched  $  1 ,250 ;  and  Portrait  of  Lady  Innes  of  Norfolk, 
by  Gainsborough,  §1,900. 


ILLUMINATED  WOODCUT  FROM  HORTVS  SAN1TATUS,  PRINTED 
BY  VERAKD,  C.  1500  :  THE  HAM  HOUSE  LIBRARY  (SOTHEBY'S) 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

A TOTAL  of  £1 1,372  15s.  was  recorded  at  Sothe- 
by's on  April  26th  to  29th  for  a  collection  of 
Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain  and  old  English  furni- 
ture, the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  D.  Wink- 
worth.  This  is  a  collection  well  known  to  collectors, 
because  many  of  the  examples  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Chinese  Exhibition,  Burlington  House,  London, 
1935-36,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and 
noted  and  illustrated  in  standard  works  and  periodi- 
cals, including  The  Connoisseur.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  April  1933,  Mr.  Winkworth  sold  at  Sotheby's  a 
similar  collection  for  a  total  of  £19,334.  Of  the  711 
lots  in  this  year's  sale,  only  four  reached  the  dignity  of 
three  figures.  These  were:  a  Kuan  Yao  bottle,  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty,  covered  with  a  close-fitting  crackled 
pale  lavender  glaze,  which  realized  £180;  a  Yung 
Cheng  vase  decorated  in  relief  with  a  stork  by  a 
willow  tree,  £140;  a  K'ang  Hsi  vase,  enamelled  with 
peach,  pomegranate  and  finger  citron,  the  Three  Fruits 
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A  CASTEL  DURANTE  TAZZA  BY  NICOLA  PELLIPARIO,  WITH  A 
PORTRAIT  OF  'CORNELIA  B(ELLA)'  :  M.  DAMIRON'S  COLLECTION 
OF   OLD    ITALIAN    MAJOLICA   :    TO   BE   SOLD    AT  CHRISTIE'S 


symbolic  of  the  Three  Abundances  of  Tears,  Sons  and 
Happiness,  £120;  and  a  pair  of  Yung  Cheng  saucer 
dishes  of  shallow  form,  decorated  with  figures  of 
lovers,  standing  on  mats,  with  a  table  in  the  back- 
ground, £145. 

A  three  days'  sale  of  various  properties,  which 
opened  in  the  same  rooms  on  April  6th,  included  a 
Louis  XV  marquetry  bureau  de  dame,  signed  Migeon 
ME,  which  brought  £210;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  cabinets,  each  having  a  broken  architec- 
tural pediment  and  dentil  cornice,  £190;  a  Louis  XVI 
marquetry  gueridon,  raised  on  tapered  legs  united  by 
a  platform,  £1 10;  a  Hepplewhite  harewood  and  satin- 
wood  commode,  the  top  finely  decorated  with  a  spray 
of  flowers  in  marquetry  and  banded  with  mahogany 
and  other  wood,  £150;  a  marble  bust  (the  only  one 
done  from  life)  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  signed  J.  B.  Le 
Mayne  S.R.  fecit,  raised  on  a  plinth  inscribed  with 
laudatory  verses  by  J.  F.  Ducis,  £235 ;  and  a  Chinese 
porcelain  dinner  service  (99  pieces)  of  the  reign  of 
Ch'ien  Lung,  painted  in  famille  rose  enamels  and 
underglaze  blue  with  a  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  garden 
scene,  £140.  On  May  5th,  the  same  auctioneers  ob- 
tained £600  for  a  large  sixteenth-century  gold- 
mounted  rock  crystal  biberon,  originally  in  the  Green 
Vaults  at  Dresden;  and  £180  for  a  sixteenth-century 
Milanese  bronze  group  of  a  Roman  warrior  on  a 
prancing  steed,  about  to  spear  a  prostrate  gladiator, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Christie's  sale  on  May  5th  was  notable  for  its  in- 
clusion of  a  late  seventeenth-century  bracket  clock, 
with  movements  by  the  father  of  English  clockmakers, 


Thomas  Tompion,  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with 
domed  hood,  14^  inches  high;  this  changed  hands  at 
£430  1  os.  A  final  offer  of  £346  10s.  was  made  for  a 
set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  reeded 
pilaster  supports  to  the  backs,  supported  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  hair  claw  feet;  a  Sheraton 
marquetry  commode  in  the  French  style  sold  for 
£110  5s.;  and  a  Chippendale  side  table,  on  carved 
square  legs  with  block  toes,  £115  10s.  This  sale  also 
included  some  attractive  pieces  of  English  porcelain, 
notably  a  set  of  four  Plymouth  figures,  emblemat- 
ical of  Europe,  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  formerly  in 
the  Trapnell  collection,  which  realized  £210;  and 
a  Worcester  tea-pot,  cover  and  stand,  painted  with 
birds  and  fruits  in  colours,  enclosed  in  shaped  pan- 
els>  £l  i°  5s- 

HARTWELL  HOUSE  CONTENTS 

ON  April  26th,  Sotheby's  began  a  three  days'  sale 
of  the  contents  of  Hartwell  House,  a  residence 
near  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire,  which  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  was  inherited  by  the  celebrated  family 
of  Lee  from  the  Hampdens.  Hartwell  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  residence  there  in  exile,  1807-14,  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  it  was  in  the  library  that  he  signed 
the  documents  by  which  he  undertook  to  accept  and 
observe  the  constitution  of  France.  The  sale,  which 
totalled  £14,215  8s.,  opened  with  the  Lee  family  por- 
traits and  other  pictures.  The  more  notable  works  in- 
cluded Allan  Ramsay's  Portrait  of  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Browne,  wife  of  Colonel  John  Lee,  and  secondly  of 
Colonel  Schultz,  signed  and  dated  1 759,  which  realized 
£320,  and  the  same  artist's  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Lee, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  signed  and  dated  1 746,  made  £1 75. 
A  pair  of  flower  pieces,  attributed  to  Baptiste,  fetched 
£300.  Hunting  at  Colworth,  by  John  Hunt,  £115;  T. 
Hudson's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Venables  Vernon,  nee  Ann  Lee, 
£275;  a  Portrait  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  painted 
by  Reynolds  for  Sir  John  Lee,  £100;  Lely's  Portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lee,  M.P.for  Buckinghamshire  in  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament,  and  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  in  William  Ill's 
first  Parliament,  £120;  and  Reynolds'  Portrait  of  Sir 
William  Lee,  £135. 

The  furniture  which  followed,  especially  that  in  the 
library,  much  of  which  is  attributed  to  Henry  Holland, 
a  famous  Regency  designer,  sold  well,  a  pedestal  writ- 
ing desk  making  £320,  and  an  upright  secretaire  going 
for  £210.  There  was  also  keen  bidding  for  a  fine  pair 
of  George  II  painted  wall  mirrors,  the  decoration 
picked  out  in  gilt,  w^hich  made  £550,  while  £420  w  as 
given  for  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  chocolate 
tables  well  known  to  students  of  English  furniture  from 
their  illustration  in  Macquoid  and  Edward's  Dictionary 
of  English  Furniture;  a  George  I  walnut  settee,  ra;sed 
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PULJ'  : 


on  six  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  club  feet,  made 
£  1 95 ;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  an  early  eighteenth- 
century  six-fold  tall  leather  screen,  painted  on  one 
side  in  Chinese  taste  with  figures  in  terraced  pavilions, 
etc.;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany  'Bachelor's'  chest, 
£310;  a  panel  of  Lambeth  tapestry  woven  with  the 
subject  of  David  and  the  Shewbread,  by  John  Benood, 
and  three  other  panels,  probably  also  by  him,  sold 
together  for  £345 ;  and  £145  was  given  for  an  unusual 
set  of  four  Regency  mahogany  sofa  tables  which  fit 
together  and  form  a  dining  table. 


SILVER 

AT  DowelPs  Rooms  (Edinburgh)  on  March  16th, 
X~\_a  'George  Heriot'  cup,  by  Robert  Brook,  Glasgow, 
1699  (4  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  110s. ;  a  salver,  on  trum- 
pet-shaped stem,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  1701  (9  oz.), 
1 00s. ;  another,  maker's  mark  W.S.,  with  three  pellets, 
1695  (6  oz.  10  dwt.),  126s.;  a  tankard  and  cover,  with 
spout  and  double  dolphin  figure  thumbpiece,  1678 
(41  oz.  10  dwt.),  125s.;  a  trencher  salt,  of  octagonal 
form,  maker's  mark  M.P.,  1723  (1  oz.  5  dwt.),  80s.; 
a  chalice,  engraved  with  the  Crucifixion  and  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir  Robt.  Lynch  and  ye 
Lady  Catheren  Lynch,  his  wife,  1 724,'  by  Mark  Fallon, 
of  Galway,  1730  (8  oz.),  120s.;  another,  maker's  mark 
H.  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  a  shaped  shield,  London,  1576 
(7  oz.  1 8  dwt.),  2 1  os.  These  pieces  were  included  in  the 
collection  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  F.  Macdonald, 
of  Arbroath,  Angus. 

At  Sotheby's  on  April  7th,  a  pair  of  two-handled 
cups  and  covers,  with  plain  scroll  handles  and  circular 
moulded  bases,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Hungerford, 
by  Samuel  Wastell,  1705  (45  oz.  16  dwt.),  fetched  the 
sum  of  £220  'all  at.' 

Christie's  sale,  on 
April  27th,  a  two-han- 
dled circular  wine- 
taster,  1654,  maker's 
mark  C.S.  with  arrow 
between,  possibly  for 
Christopher  Shaw  (1 
oz.  8  dwt.),  realized 
230s.  per  oz.;  and  a 
plain  cylindrical  mug, 
on  circular  moulded 
foot,  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  I7i3(i3  0z.i5 
dwt.),  125s.  Pieces  sold 
'all  at'  included  a  maid- 
enhead  spoon,  1601, 
maker's  mark  T.  over  a 
crescent, which  cost  £39 ; 


a  seal-top  spoon,  probably  Norwich,  c.  16 10,  £12;  and 
a  set  of  six  rat-tailed  spoons,  with  trifid  tops,  by 
Lawrence  Coles,  1679,  £45. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  most  interesting  sale  under  this  heading  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Sotheby's  on  April  1  ith 
and  1 2th.  It  was  made  up  from  various  properties,  and 
included  a  number  of  books  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Miss  Mary  R.  Chrystal,  of  Glasgow,  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  John  Welsh,  uncle  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle.  Among  these  was  a  first  edition  of  Dickens's 
A  Christmas  Carol,  inscribed  and  signed  by  the  author : 
'Thomas  Carlyle.  From  his  friend,  Charles  Dickens, 
eighteenth  December,  1843.'  ^  was  a"so  inscribed  and 
signed  by  Carlyle:  'read  with  satisfaction;  presented 
with  satisfaction,  and  many  Christmas  wishes,  to  John 
Welsh,  this  22nd.  Deer,  1843,  by  T.  Carlyle.'  This 
changed  hands  at  £600.  Another  notable  lot  in  the 
same  collection  was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The 
French  Revolution,  with  an  inscription  by  Carlyle  and  a 
leaf  of  the  original  manuscript,  which  fetched  £175. 
From  other  sources  came  an  extensive  collection  of 
Johnsoniana,  including  several  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  one,  unpublished,  to  Bennet  Langton,  written  a 
fortnight  before  Johnson's  death.  This  found  a  buyer 
at  £400 ;  while  £300  was  given  for  a  fifteenth-century 
Venetian  manuscript  Book  of  Hours,  with  charming 
miniatures  of  birds  and  animals ;  £290  for  a  fifteenth- 
century  English  illuminated  manuscript  Statuta  Angliae 
Nova :  132J-1484,  written  in  French  and  Latin,  and  with 
miniatures  of  six  Kings  of  England;  and  £200  for  a 
thirteenth-century  English  manuscript  Latin  Bible, 
with  149  historiated  and  other  initials.  This  sale  also 


TWO  P-URS  OF  BOW  FIGURES  OF  MUSICIANS,  SEATED  ON  TREE  STUMPS  :  HEIGHT  7  IN.  AND  6|  IN. 
FROM  THE  WALLACE  ELLIOT  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH   POTTERY  &   PORCELAIN  (SOTHEBY'S) 
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SILVER  CUP, 
WOLLASTON 


CHARLES  II  PERIOD  :  PROBABLY  BY  NICHOLAS 
THE   LEOPOLD   ALBU   COLLECTION  (CHRISTIE'S) 


included  a  series  of  manuscripts  and  relics  of  Sir  James 
Barrie,  from  various  sources.  The  most  notable  item 
was  the  manuscript  of  his  play  What  Every  Woman 
Knows,  inscribed  'To  Lord  Esher  from  J.  M.  Barrie, 
Dec.  25,  1909,'  which  sold  for  £310.  The  manuscript 
of  Barrie's  appreciation  of  George  Meredith's  novels 
which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  October 
1888,  was  purchased 
for  £58;  and  £56  was 
paid  for  the  scroll  con- 
ferring on  Sir  James  the 
Freedom  of  Kirriemuir 
on  June  7th,  1930,  con- 
tained in  a  silver  casket. 
One  of  three  known 
copies  of  the  leaflet  Two 
Odes  of  Horace,  transla- 
ted by  Barrie  in  April 
and  June  1878,  at 
Dumfries  Academy; 
one  of  two  known  im- 
pressions of 'Caught  Nap- 
ping, the  first  play  writ- 
ten by  Barrie,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Not- 
tingham Journal  when  he 
.  as  a  leader-writer  on 
that  paper,  £38;  the 
other  recorded  copy  of 
this  work,  which  had 
been  used  as  an  ash 
tray,  £9 ;  and  a  copy  of 


Richard  Savage,  1890,  by  Barrie  and  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson,  inscribed  and  signed  by  the  authors,  £48. 

A  collection  of  early  medical  books  from  the  library 
of  Sion  College,  London,  formed  the  subject  of  a  sale 
at  Hodgson's  on  April  21st.  The  top  price,  £238,  was 
given  for  a  somewhat  poor  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
W.  Harvey's  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et 
Sanguinis  in  Animalibus,  Frankfort,  1 628,  bound  up  with 
the  Leyden  edition  of  1639. 

NEW  YORK  SALES 

A TOTAL  of  $94,717  was  obtained  for  the  art 
property  contained  in  No.  2,  East  69  Street,  New 
York,  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Ogden  L.  Mills,  at 
the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on  March  31st 
and  April  1st  and  2nd.  The  more  important  items 
included  a  Kirman  'millefleurs'  palace  carpet,  which 
realized  $3,350;  another  Kirman  palace  carpet  woven 
with  arabesques  of  lotus,  small  flowers,  foliage,  etc., 
$3,300;  a  Tabriz  carpet,  embellished  with  floral  ara- 
besques, $1,400;  two  panels  of  eighteenth-century 
Beauvais  tapestry,  woven  in  wool  and  silk  with  two 
oiLes  Fetes  Italiennes  series,  Le  Jardinier  and  La  Musique, 
after  cartoons  of  Boucher,  brought  $1,900  and  $1,700 
respectively;  a  Louis  XVI  tulip-wood  parquetry  oc- 
casional table,  $500;  a  tulip-wood  and  harewood  mar- 
quetry bonheur  du  jour,  by  Georges  J  arisen  (M.E.  1767), 
$895;  a  pair  of  Minton  vases,  $800;  and  a  Louis  XV 
commode,  by  J.  L.  Corson  (M.E,  1765),  $1,000. 
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